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Pushkin, Gogol and the Devil 

By Max Hayward 




AMI AM 1 1.R1Z : 

Prog’ll I* f s E’ii^IiMm.viii 
(•* Walk* tvilli Pushkin ") 

2-tniip. £5 l>.Kk, I-l iMl. 

V I eni (ioRolyu 

('Mil i In.* sliudmv of I1.I.4QI "j 

552pp. IS (pjpiTlKurlt, £.5). 

Overseas Pub lic-i lion* ]-xili lingo/ 

Collins. 


- During his six years in ihe 
• Dubrnvlag fni-ccd labour camp, to 
which lie was sent in 1%G for fils 
Uiorle.s pnlijisiicj iibruail nmlcr rim 
|K>u-nnnio " A brain Tu'iz ", A ml rev 
Slnyavsky tvrute lung leu or s Imnio 
10 fils wife which form flit IiosIk nf 
■ his "A Voice from the Chorus ", 
soon lo appear in Kugljsli. He also 
manured, iu his first two yours, tu 
complete' u Miitly of I'lislikiti and 
then hi do the preliminary work 
for a much tcugilurr hunk mi 
G ogol which he hegmj tu write in 
ihe cu nip, but finished off nuiy 
after liis release. Noth these works 
have now been published • in Rus- 
sian in Lumfon midor Ills " stibver- 
Hive” pseudonym, 

"Wallin with Pushkin” is a Ilior* 
ary study par excellence, being 
least of all concerned with .Push- 
kin's life as such, but rut her with 
hh | tootic nature in its deepest 
essence. It assumes did famiilnrJi.v 
with Pushkin's work of most edu- 
cated Russians— und much nf it is 
concerned to overthrow the com- 
monplace no lions thui often uccoin- 
itiuiv this familiarity. Jn this sense 
it is u revolutionary study, one 
which, by exploring deeper layers 
and recesses, challenges accented 


gJl-ilL ltllssi.111 p.lllilll. 'In .oil If 
degree lie w.i* mi doubt ull of 
iJtose >md there is eiiough in his 
work In hol.ster such j view to the 
L-xcludiin of ull mli cr> — ns uf course 
happened in later Soviet times. 

In a less blatant form, the sumo 
view uf him was held by many 
liberals before the Revolution, 
though some more extreme radicals 
instinctively understood that, as a 
poet first and furemnst, lie was nut 
ultimately on their side, anil they 
oxecrutud him, as on irrelevance, 
or even a hindrance on the path to 
social transformation — Pisarev, for 
instance, denounced him as ** un 
ulKoit-lc idol In the iviikc uf the 
liteniry revival in ihe first decade 
and u half nf this ci-mury there 
was v»nic uiieiupE at 11 reimerpre- 
taiinu of Pushkin aimed ut sopnrui- 
lug him from the " [irugressive " 
image established by previnut 
Kenerutions of critics. Jn his Wis- 
dom of Pushkin, Mikhail Gershen- 
«m oven wehr tu the opposite 
extreme of suggesting that 'in rea- 
lity, imbued with aristocratic hau- 
teur, hu was an aesthete disdainful 
of what he correctly anticipated 
would be hU posthumous fame as n 
suppusad apostle of anliglitunmeiii. 
Sinyavskv is likewise concerned to 
free Pushkin from the Incrustations 


ana recesses, cnaiieugcs accepted 
ideas and prcconcdntions. Pushkin's 

E lacc is unique: tor the Russians 
o is a do ml liming presence, all- 
encompassing and . all-pcrvasivo, 
tho creator tun unly of iheir 
literature, hut of the naiitinal 
consciousness, ' the measure of 
,? .tilings'. .- Heedless . to say. 

■ more has always been a .good 
deal of contention about how to 
. interpret a figure so uufversul and 
many-sided, und u nuiural .iendency 
tp .emphasize one aspect at the 
. expense of miter*. Perhaps most 
commonly and ■ insistently he lms 
; been presented as u “ progressive " 
poet' a friend of tito Decembrist 
rabels of 1825. u foe of tyranny, a 
sympathiser with the common man, 
the first Russian realist, and a 


'V ri'“- Ui ■ iqk ■uuiui.ai. 

Sinyavskv is likewise concerned to 
free Pushkin from the Incrustations 
of traditional criticism, but he does 
xo . without Gershonzon’s polemical, 
nut to say provocative, tone. He 
shows iliac Pushkin is beyond the 
reach uf unp puma] standard .nf 
judgment: he . cannot he scon us 
believing or standing for this, that 
or the other, because lie was a law 
unto himself. In this sense lie was 
uut only an aristocrat (which he 
was, of course, by descent), but h 
sovereign., conscious of the awe- 
some instance betwoen himself (us 
a pnot) mid ordinary mortals. 

His' fascination with Petor the 
Grunt (the subject of onu of his- 
grt-iiresr poems, The Bronze Horse- 
wirui, and of sevoral other works) 
wus based not only on tho fuel that 
ms African ancestor hud been 
■ Peter's ,Rod-aon, but alio on the 
awareness that, like Peter, he was 
an elemental force, bringing n new 
universe into being. If Peter, single- 
'banded, ' created modern Russia, 
Pushkin created her. Jiienuure: ho 
• dictated its language and much of 
its subject-matter, mid .lie 'is omni- 
present jn It. lie ’was' , chosen by. 


insiriiiiibiii iif iloiiny. lie was mil 
sii'icri.v respuu-jibic for what lie 
did, nor was lie answerable to 
anyone. Pushkin's famous " secret 
frmloni ihereforc. did not con- 
sist in iiicasiiuially thumbing hie 
nose at the Tsar (he was him- 
self a tsar !), bur in a supreme 
lack of ordinary restraints in 
die pursuance uf the task 
Imposed on him by forces outside 
his own control ; he was nobody’s 
spokesman, he held no particular 
views pertaining to moral, political 
or suchlike questions— in so far as 
he touched on them it was because, 
as an overwhelming fount of paede 
energy, he was bound to enter ail 
rhe pores of ihe life ttround him ; 
he impinged nil everything and his 
overt opinions could be quite con- 
ventional (un either side of the 
fence: liberals cun paint to his 
epistle of solace in ihe Decembrists 
in their Siberian exile, and con- 
servatives to his denunciation of 
" Russia's slanderers 

He was much given to reproduc- 
ing ideas and even cliches from the 
common stock of the times— in 
Anna Akhmatova's words, “ he 
echoed every sound " — but this was 
never Indicative of any overriding 
attachment or commitment, being 
incidental to his task as a 
demiurge. To create a noetic uni- 
verse almost from scratch you have 
to take stock of all the materials at 
your disposal, to catalogue and 
muster them in Aristotelian fash- 
ion: all elements in Russian life 
and history, and In the world out- 
side, hud tn be assembled and incor- 
porated into his new poetic cosmos, 


* _ ----- — - — * 

' much a* Perer had to forge the 
new Ru sia out of everything that 
came to hand both inside and out- 




side tiie cun n try, All the acces- 
sories from surrounding reality in 
Pushkin's poetry thus formed the 
material of his art, bearing the 
same relation to It as bricks and 
blocks of masonry to a building. 
The crucial thing was the poetic 
urge,..; overpowering and Invol- 
untary, that imposed, form and 
order on these materials. He was 
conscious of creating harmony out 
of chaos, qiil of the jumble of 
things around him. It was the' act 
. of creation that was all-important, 
and In this sense his work was 
uura art— as Sinynvsky puts lb— 
bdeauso It was unauached, at the 
service only of itself (“ tho spirit 
move* where it will”). This is 
■shown to account even for the 


apparent " frivolity " of much of 
Pushkin'* Mihject-ntuiier : his 

” iinncrcniiiic " poems, his many 
light verses written for ladies’ 
albums, ins epigram* und satirical 
'epistles tu friends, aiul most parti- 
cularly, his extensive digressions 
on the trivia uf society life hi hia 
mnstenvork, the navel in verse 
Ri/gene Onegin (which led the con- 
temporary critic Belinsky to 
descrllic it us uu ‘Vn cyclopedia nf 
Russian liFu' 1 ). 

. All this was a » annul conse- 

? peace of. his declaration Of total 
recdom, as the first Russian poet 
to claim complete independence 
and to exist in lii.s ‘own absolute 
right. At the same time it served 
as a kind nf disguise fur this free- 
dom, and-— more importantly — as a 
necessary cuiicessiun to Pushkin's 
own human weakness. In one of 
the most interesting nans of his 
argument, Slnyavsky demonstrates 
that Pushkin was fully aware of 
the unavoidable duality of a poet 
as epoch-making (In the literal 
sense I) as himself: the Instrument 
or destiny resided hi a frail vessel 
and could thus be as humanly fall- 
ible- and insignificant as any mor- 
tal, This he expressed in a famous 
poem which begins: "Until called 
by Apollo/to holy sacrifice the 
poct/ls immersed, fainthearted, in 
the world's vain cares,/his lyre 
muted, his soul wrapped in sleep,/ 
most worthless of all the worthless 
children of the world.” In an origi- 
nal interpretation of The Bronze 
Horsemun, Slnyavsky suggests that 
the poor Eugene '* who impo- 
tontly threatens Peter’s statue, 
when all he possesses has been 
swept awqy by. the flood (a remind- 
er that Peter's city had been 
created only by Imposing or cl or 6n 
the elements) Is meant to stand for 
Pushkin’s own sense of his "worth- 
lessness " as on ordinary " child of 
the world ‘’—that is, when not in 
the grip of inspiration, when not 
serving as. an instrument (like 
PetM) of forces outside himself, 
Similarly, rhe eponymous hero of 
Eugene Onegin mirrors the trivial 
and frivolous side of Pushkin's own 
non-poetic existence us a "mail 
about town". 

Pushkin’s reference to Apollo in 
the poem quoted above is not a 
mere figure 0 ! speech, but an indi- 
cation or his belief that as a poet 
he, was "possessed" and. that 
his Inspiration sprang from deep, 
elemental sources— when " called 


man, Peter, as he eomemnlatS 
founding of his cltv, stands si 
thought " on the shores of devL 
ves ” — oxnctly ihe same pbf 
in the Apollo poem, Slnvil 
Iuts out that there could V| 
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a^smirand gives a clear idea of -what can 
" a achieved by using till* method of thura- 
Eaulic intervention. 

iiorurp 0 [ Social Work £5.50. paper £2 75 
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The Organisation and. Impact 
of Social Research 

Si* Original Case Studies in Education and 
Behavioural Sciences . 

. EprCEU BY MARTEN SHIPMAN 

ii e ,J utho f s , of , R , lsr of rhe most Widely ' 
*a Ill^l'fviouraL science 


turn. . 
for 

r’a !. coni- ' 


■to, education hero describe, their xqs¥i 
•deluding • its : origins, , plartnlng '. 
tutplomqntation. The; Recounts arq olmiis 
not only for the{r technical detail but 
tUCif coiidbur, fun the contributor's 1 com-, , 
lubtus oh tiie . rosearth . design? and Op the ' 

{ iprsonRl and professional .prAbloms'' they, 
md , W. oveectijne. ; Dlrett Edition £3.25 

7 ; : 9?#cher Expectations 

V : ^tluplf ISeamfhg 

•‘77 ; ROY NASH 

r puplls’^chlbvemeitt in ieahilng I*. strongiy 
lnfluomJed by the ranchers' expectations nf 
.litoir -JeVei uf f performance. Roy Nash dls* 
afi s l lc l V ia ^P r re, ooi ches which have led 

Ip t I *?l ,c,us ^ u ,' 1 ' 0,l « »B them to a theory 

or social Interaction. . 3 

. Students Lihi ary of Education £2.95 
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The Coral Buildings of Suakin 

JEAN-PIERRE GREENLAW 
A magnificent collection of drawings by 
Jetin-PiGrre Greenlaw over a noriod of 
tw^Jty-yaars which..: 

. of Turidsh 

' 3 0W -J5l , * , lirw«»sw 

of the' history 

0/ arciiitccturo, and of 

; tne-^ort oF Sutikin under Turkish und sub- 
7 rule, with accounts of the 

7 V - ■■ 1 - . ° riel pres * 110-Ofl 

W^ft^Major reviews Tor 

Samuel, Beckett 

: JOHN pilling 

i,P r pillliig’s book' ... is an ’ extremely 
Bhnerai guide ... itis dear 
that tho autnoi’ has road everything of- 

importance.'-.Derek Mah“n, S^ f e? 
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by Apollo ", th t . poct 
ns he says in rhe final 
of the sume poem, » wild aDd .jf 
full of sound und tumuli./,,^ 
shores of de.snlntc wavi'si 
broad-rustling groves (h u'.J 
fiennt tliat, in The Hronze gk 
mail, Peter, as he comemnlaui 
nas sun 1 . 

» , desdC 

waves’ ^ 

as 

points W „ U1U K 

more cogent illusiratlon of p, 
kiu’s idemificatiuit of himself* 
Peter as a fellow " maker 
contrived harmony out of ihe » 
bridled forces tliat possessed 
him and nature.) Thus, the 
and " classical ” surface of 
kin’s work is deceptive— 

J8 only the enu 11 ter part of chim 

SInyavsky’s essay- goes hr 
explain the uucaimy power 
poets have exercised not only 
the minds of the Russlah ei_ 
but also over the minds of era] 
most oppressive rulers. It 
Pushkin who first created tint, 
of authority which sumii 
them — Stalin hesitated to kill k 
delshtam (and, on some slight 1 
dence I11 Nadezlidn Mandol 
memoirs, may have had 
thoughts about his death), 
shrank fi'oni touching Pa»K_ 
and Akhmatova, It was thank 1 
Pushkin that the Word, emt 
in poetry, became •* almost _ 
sanct in the literal sense, ovokh 
feeling akin to religious aw: 
poet is high priest, wielding 
spiritual power equal to the Ts 
in the temporal domain, For 1 
reason, in Lhe Soviet period 0* . 
two poets wore able to survive s 
the repositories of alter 
values. It would have been .. 
sible without Pushkin, the su 
legislator even hi death: hes 
down that .the spirit, whose .... 
he was, is (tbso/utehi t*l 
Sinyavskys general cottciusKatl 
that Pushkin’s true significance^ 
hero, aud in reading the Inst P 
of this 1 renmrkuble ossdy one 
why Pushkin sliould have bcOaPj 
chosen ’ companion in Slnyavtr 
walks round tho camp coral 
while ho was serving ills long! 
tence because of Ins dcvolia* 
the "secret freedom" bequefl 
by die 1 poet to all Russian write 
Tills is essentially a - study of 1 
spirit of Russian literature it 
origins— and, by ImpllcatM 
what led Slnyavsky himself 


vf 



Sinynvsky make* brilliantly clear, 
must hu so uglii in this sense ilia*. 
Gogol liud uf himself ns a sor- 
cerer's apprentice. In Ills astound- 
ing final chapter, Sinynvsky specu- 
lates that Gogol's iniiul represented 
uu extinct formation — that it was, 
so to speak, a psychological cuchi- 
canth, a unique survival (at Ic-nst 
in European culture) of the time 
when magic was a living, potent 
force, and when there was un 
dividing line bcLiveen words (or 
any form of representation) and 
deeds — when, in fact, art was magi- 
cal conjuration. 

Hence Gogol’s Fascination with 
the visual ; in Portrait a painted 


image becomes an apparently autn 
nomous presence — a kind of zonv 
bie. (Slnyavsky does not intro 


Sinynusky 
walking arm-in- 
arm with his 
subject in the 
camp compound : 
• cover drawing 
far Walks with 
Pushkin bp 
Mihail 

Cherniak In, a 
Russian painter 
, also in exile in 
rSi Paris. 


duce the analogy, but his descrip- 
tion of what art meant for Gogol 
suggests something almost exactly 
like voodoo.) This archaic, prehis- 
toric quality of Gogol’s sensibility, 
his magical intuition, made him a 
true seer (not just a Weltverbes- 
serer ) who on the threshold of 
the modem technological age, 
when the potential of the new sor- 
cery of science was dimly begin- 
ning to penetrate the conscious- 
ness, had a sudden hallucinatory 
vision of something latent in the 
-reality around him : man as 

an automaton, an animated corpse. 


till Li mu Lila Lull - Oil aiuftiiuicu tux j 

family and goaa oft, .n the tradi. “hta 


as he thought) by himself, 
ogol already saw this reality ' as 


rourt the fearful punishment that o— - — > — -~ 

wprniok hint tion of the Russian religious wan- __ 

T, lia . aiwavs been tempting to derer, to prepare hie soul for a macabre marionette show orches- 
thtak S gK as PushSS’s Inti- Doomsday and ff ek^the jalvation trated by . the Devil, a world .of 

podo. In a way it Is true: Gogol 
might well seem to have been the 
otto who diverted Russian litera- 
ture from the path of poetry to 
prose, which it was not to forsake 
uadl the end 0! the century (“we 
Mve all come from under 'Gogol's 
Grtafcoflt", in Dostoevsky's cele 


. r., J , . r , ‘ traten oy tne yevii, a . 

which he sees, in tite form of an despiritualized humans “radio- 
ineffable light, on the distant hori- contr olled from Hell” (In Sinyav- 
zon. Pushkin could here almost s ky> s suitably- anachronistic phrase), 
have been describing, in a flash of Superficially, Chlchlkov is a beguil- 

C onition, Tolstoy's flight from j n g picaresque rogue, but why is 
t Seventy-five years later, ^tere such an unremittingly sinister 
Gogol was profoundly affected by aura about tills venturesome dealer 
tills poem, which appeared in the in “ dead' souls ” and the seedy pro- 
very year when (with Pushkin's vincial world he seems to control 


bribed -phrase); at the same time, 

if Fusmdn breathed life Into the m tno nr8t VUIUUIB U4 ^ Pl ,„ UUIIM> . nMWS[ r wllo U4 u «, 
ngan forms borrowed dy a pre- p lls j 1 | c [ lli i t m igUt thus seem, gave sky suggests, is that for the reader 
tious generation, and ostabiisnea CUB — ^ j ie had earlier in our time lie may well appear to 


riiA encouragement) he was embarldng with die dexterity of a puppet- 
on the first volume of Dead Souls: master? One of the reasons, Sinyav- 


|1M|N 

Htwature as a secular, autonomous 
realm in its own right, it might bo 
argued that Gogol was the first to 
desecularise It again: after ms 

1 co trie masterpieces, The Inspector 
General and Dead Souls, he 
.noouaced literature for preaching 
sad prophecy in his Selected Pas- 
sages notn a Correspondence with 

■ FriemttT-'which struck his content- 
. wwtiei m the ravings of a crack- 

l?tit sudden^ afflicted with reli- 
gious mania. In retrospect he thus 
seems to have initiated the tend- 
ency of leading Russian' writers to 
remember, perhaps at ovist Ically, 
tpeir rartioter orlgUis In pre-Petrine 
times when, unless employed for 
. wrisaery practical purposes, tho 
W)rd was. the Word of God alono 
for more entertainment 
would nave bean a sinful pervor- 
to be denounced by tho 
•““^“.together witit the antics of 
wandering clowns and minstrels, 
aver since Gogol's day Western 
.Mmm, may bo fnrglvBn for 
UUnking that in' every major Rus* . 
r” 1 writer there lurks d Toy thoo* 

' p'2?vu Gogol himself tne idaa 
,'7 j / , -f rature for its own sake is 

■ k.. u 'hod a tragic outcome: ho 
vurot most of the second part of 
5*77 Souls, was overwhelmed by 

I ? e , oorrors and diod miserably. 

[ . had the good grace to 

I I ^or/tiure and preacnlng in 
.“Pwate, If parallel spheres; Tol- 

■ ^barked on prophecy in a 

way only when he had 
tirisned; with literature; Blok was 
1 x® et )ted by. a sense of the sheer 
' bf his poetic calling, but 

: 777^®^ ' he did. mftr, or could 
"JJW, himself, .to renounce it 
. Tg^ft Ph the whole, did he try' to 
vi'iiffij 111 / it; b y putting it at the 
a cause). .-. . 

. indeed be regarded as 

^ i?*? r th Is tr^nd. . But at 
« looks almost as though 
by his older con- 
JtW.Jand friend, -or 
Si. vP virtually carried on- at a 
W.whero Pushkin left off. Push- 
„ j*^“ti*7was so all-embradag 
eeemed to. contain the 
lf n * later line of- d£yelop- 
t6 literature in his 
lOh of it. The fact is - that 

” r Xhd God's Voice 
rife*' TOO - /Arise, Prophet, 
l-jWr ttnd hear:' . ' . ■/■ and btim' 
Word • the hearts of 
more strikingly, 
igfgyl^qwn. .poemi 1 . : ,f ,*Dte 
\»tto o5fv. two years 
; WAtK .This draws a 
ef ;a! man 1 over- 

Mhd.A-by- a. .of 
)■ m«oh..5.o i'thet, 
lea^e of his 


supplied hint with the theme o£ 
The Inspector General. 


be a visionary preftguration of both 
the capitalist entrepreneur and die 


Pushkin himself, it could be said, fSSSSS^S" thrMme^sorc^? 
MrifSf ' die' ^“^ural^dSol” 01 ^! ^ seen in such a light, tho Revolution 


triougn tne 10 was a single l,oriznn - ^ 

development from Gogol to Tolstoy simp iij y impermissibly, but all that 
(and beyond). As Slnyavsky points ), as })appBnod in the century sluco 

out, in their respective “ Conies- hls death , in 1852 nevertheless 

slons" both Gogol and Tolstoy brings hls Intuitions into sharper 

depicted in remarkably similar i en fl ng them, as we look 

terms the melancholia tliat pre- backwards, an uudeniable quality of 
saged their' abandonment of litera- clairvoyance. 

cure for earnest moral soimoniz- striking feature of Russian 

ittg: both Btlc “P^m^hr5tian Iiteraturolwhicnt perhaps owes, 

rationalist precepts front Chri^ian SQ much e fco, to the pre- 

teaching, losing toucli with its true genius of Pushkin— that it is, 

spirit in the process. But th«e is a slng i fi enterprise in 

great difference, and one of ob ^ no one -writer can be separa- 

Sinyavsky s many , ac * * 00? ted front another :_each one of them 
to have clearly brought it out. viewed through the many- 

'With TOlstoy (and ovqn to some Jf d ^ s ljrl8m constituted by all of 
extent with Dostoevsky), t j, em - taken together ; a, later 

ture and “ prophesy were com- • generation consciously taker up the 
partmen tallied, repressing dlf “® otifs of lta predecessors, responds 
Meant pltases, or disparate ec hoes thertti end some- 

Tolstoy’s later [>rophetic pha^e t j me9 consummates them in the 
was not an inevitable outgrowth or t he intervening historical 

‘his itfeat novels. In the case of «*. 


iiu >ue or I11Q lYYOll ljclu • 

dll seems, as it did to many of ms Bulgakov's' The Master mid- 

contemporaries, like a betrayal of nfn ° By a baleful inversion, Bulga- 
himself: how could the great kov . g Woland stands in a hypostatic 

humorist, the incomparable satirist re ) a tionahip , to Chlphikqv . re- 
of the ifls of Russian society turn semb ]i n g t hat of Father to Son. The 
into a gloomy^ humourless fanatic? obsass t ve thomo of .evil in Russian 
In fact Gogol was never concerned ii terature fa in this way at last 
to “satirize" a socle^. from which repreSfln ted ; in truly adequate 
he Btodd largely aloof. as from Ms E - shlort by rhe Prince of Darkness 
fellow-men in general, f. . .. himself— who able to T^Utee 

Tha comic type* he created s bnie of titq vast posslblaties oWy 

iM'.S'd isnssr xv( Tte 3 V '.1 

S S terrified by them- ^ millennial P^P n e a ^t% 0 % he ^; 
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Atmosphere, Weather and Climate 

Third Edition 

R G BARRY AND R J CHORLEY 

The continuod success o( the second edition of this book, to- 
gether with the recent advances In meteorology and climatology, 
have oncouraged the authors lo make further substantial revisions. 
For this third edition forty new or revised figures and plates have 
been included as well as up-to-date references and' specimen 
problems. The new material Includes major revision and addi- 
tions to the text. 

£5 30 University Paperback £2.90 

Before the Industrial Revolution 

European society and economy 1000-1700 
CARLO CIPOLLA 

The purpose o( this book Is to provide an overall view of pre- 
industrial Europe, and in particular a fresh Interpretation of the 
characteristics and evolution of Its economy aid society. Tha 
documentation of these developments Is based upon an analytical 
structure of economic theory thal gives. the book great adherence 
and clarity. Prdfeasor Glpolla shows the student of -economics 
how muoh lhe hfstoriaal record can Illuminate the basic concepts 
of modern economic analysis, while enabling the student of his- 
tory to bring an analytic framework to tha data of (he past. Finally, 
the author shows the complexity of the factors at play In the 
development of soolety and emphasizes lhe subtle but substantial 
roie of the cultural environment and of human motivation, 


£6.25 


University Paperback £2.90 


Computer and Statistical Techniques 
for Planners - 

RICHARD S BAXTER 

Quantitative techniques are Increasingly being applied, by 
planners in their deolBlon-making processes, and these tech- 
niques commonly need a computer solution. This book provides 
an Ideal text for thosB planners who are becoming involved with 
Informallbn and data-processlng systems. ... .. 

A praotloal and useful feature of litis book Is that It contains many 
computer software listings to support a number of statistical and 
data manipulation applications. A reference list la appended to 
eaoh chapter. 

£10.00 University Paperback. £5.98 

Studies In African History No' H - 

Sekou Toure’s Guinea . H 

’LAD1PO ADAMOLEKUN 

This book Is the first comprehensive analysis In English of tKo 
post-independenoe developments in the West African Republic ot 
Guinea. II Is a scholarly analysis of the different aspects ol life 
in the counlry : political, economic and social. 

E5 Oo Paperback £2.95 
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When Marriage Ends 

A Study In Status Pagsaga 

NICKY HART - _ ■ . 

This book -looks at the process 6f rnbriial the 

dimensions; Why do, 9PJ7 10 t mar ^8 68 ^ S 8 of 

individual live through the transition between the twp- etmss or 
being married and being alone ’ And, P^rhaRs moat Jmportart of- 
all, what .does If feat like to be without a Rflrinej , In a soriety 
where marriage Is the norm ? The author, who ^ s 

studying the members -of Q club for the 

an English olty. provides a. sociological aooounl o I hmv dlvorcsBa 
oope with an ordeal that impinges on so many aspects of their 

. Social Science . Paperback £3.25 

The Urban Gimhia! , IS . ' 

A Study In Sheffield ; • . . ‘ 

JOHN BALDWIN AND A E BOTTOMS „ 

The book lb based on" an empirical study of atreffield whiten 
hfahndhta manv new features of th® urban dime scenp, 

Explorations jn Socloiogy 

Sexual Divisions and Society : Process 
and Change 7 

DIANA LEONARD BANKER AND SHEILA ALLEN 

.... v t h Q . British 'Sociological Aasobiatlbn held Its annug 


In ApnL inn-Bliuon wmhimivmiv-; 

conference at Aberdeen University, laftlng as ll ® ' 

Divisions and Society. , A eojectiori of .lhe papers that were 
.'seined have now been bmugM toggther . to. . thja • 

examines Sexual dlvi.aicrla Ifv tho content of ^he °ommunlty and 
looks the ways in vyhlch the .prbaaseing -agenoles a * • 

. munlty . level - (school^, aool si workers, magielratas) relnlorce tha 

D'Attam& of sexual dlvl^lorte. ■ ■ ... ... > .. 7. • ’’ 

' £0:50 ' : f. ' ' 7 . :.Soplal 8clajrjde Pspertack E3.2^ :T 

- Titles Mke'd BN are .publish^ ^n Q the:D8A ,by ; Barnes '. & Mob^ ' 

- Books, *1 division of^arper a RpW PubllshBrd lnC.,, . . ' , ■ ■ 

METHUEN. AND tAVISTpC# ajra^ tt}* Acadpmjb Dlvlajeil 
Imprints of ^Mbclated Book Ptibllahers.Ud 
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curries oil whet* BiiIkjVuv I* ft oft 
it his death in l’-HH.i 

Omip.ircil with Gogol, and even 
though iic cncumiKif.'ted within him- 
self (Iil* whole inline nf Kn-.iidn 
literature, I’ti'likin was liy nmpi'ta- 
ment li ui.ni nf flic past ; he 
regarded the world ns something to 
be ordered, belie vi rip r Fi.it t'h.ins 
cuuld he enn mined liy Ji.ininiiiy, ns 
surely as Peter liud lamed llie troa- 
t herons waters nf the Neva with 
Ills granite embankment a , Fiut 
Gngn], llie vuimgw mull, snw only R 
world that wits by its nature filially 
disordered and whs hound to revert 
to u primordial state nf non-being, 
mt “ ant I- world ” iheulugicully per- 
ceived Of llie contiguous ami run- 
acantiy encroaching realm of Satan, 
and subject only in a faint hope of 
redemption (In which Gogol himself 
bad little faith, to judge by the 
lmidncos of Ids Christian protesta- 
tions). The only thing left to do 
was to pray hysterically, in the 
manner .of a savage trying to ward 
off cvli spirits. 

To lure Gogol out »f his magi- 
cian's den into the Unlit nf day is 
almost by definition Impossible. It 
is not Llio least of Kinyavtky'.v 
merits, that ho knows lie is 
defeated from iltc start and cun 
only, like others before him, circle 
round this strange, elusive figure 
In bafflement, occasionally catching 
him in tho sudden flare of u meta- 
phor or pnrntlox, hut always seeing - 
yet another perspective dissolve nr 
blur. Tho performance Is, by Its 
nature, dizzying und In purls even 
more virtuoso than the essay on 
Pushkin, though inevitably lucking 
its concentrated energy : the 

euLhor unmet linen Hugs, as t|imigli 
exhausted by Ills fantastically bus- 
Milled effort. Ho inidei stands, that 
Gogol, like a nuclear panicle In 
the cvdntron, is aulmmulcally dis- 
tort ctf liy the observing instrument, 
that be is protected tiv an indetur- 
mlnacy principle (a powerful 
cl i ami, tliiu !| which excludes - or 
frustrates tiny single approach. 

Ho dismisses the psychoanalysts 
in a sentence, mid is 'unimpressed 


by the ,J nomologist i ’‘--those who 
sco I lie root uf Gnitol'n art in Ith, 
obsession with his " p rid pic nose" 
Mid all that it supposedly bet»k- 
cited— -as well as by the |>cd,tiitn 
and acLukmitiftU'. twu* nf whom, as 
Sinyuvsky men t inns in what must 
surely lie the most ’.liiriling foot- 
note ever penned ill this kind nf 
context, furnished expert testimony 
io the KGB on his “suliverslvo" 
literary style as he awaited trial 
in the I.tihinnkn). Vet knowing 
there can Ihj nn c< inclusion, nu 
crossing over the magic lino drawn 
round bis sulijcct sum t- where near 
the centre, lie comes bre.iihrukingly 
close — pet hups closer than anyone 
else. 11c insists on trying to make 
us see the import uf Gogol's work 
as a whole, and with the elective 
affinity of his kindred imagination, 
ho Is able tn survey it In Its 
entirety, grasping the structure, if 
not the unknowable core, and 


One flew over the cuckold’s nest 


not llio unknowable core, and 
charting tliu grotesque topography 
of the mind that engendered it. 

While it may he possible to 
reprntlucu the liure bones of some 
of Slnyuvsky’.N urgintieiiis, there is 
no hope ol conveying the extra- 
ordinary q utility of the .style In- 
separable front them. The subtlety 
of his insights Is mulched by a-use 


uf lung nngc hardly encountered in 
Rutsltm literary criticism since the 
early yctirs of the century. Both 
at miles nru hi themselves works of 


literal uro which inspire us well 
as Illuminate. Reudhig Pushkin and 
particularly (logo I will never he 
the sumo aguin, And in future any- 
one thinking nf staging The Inspcc- 
. tor General would do well tn 
licit util itt liitmolf with what Sinyuv- 
sky 1ms to say on the mutter. 

(Both hunks nru ut true lively 
printed mid prod need. The first 

one, for good measure,. I kls u draw- 
ing nil the cover which shows the 
author in his prison gitrb strolling 
nriu-in-urin with his subject round 
the compound of Lho farced lubonr 
cantp. It is by .Mihail Clicmiakin, 
rite remarkable yntuig Russian 
painter, who, like .Sinyavsky, now 
lives as an exile in Paris.) 


Gunter Grass 

V- •• , i Fromlhe DIsiryof aSnill : $0p ■ 1 

Heinrich Boll. 

- ' Group Portrait With Udy 95p 

Children are Civilians Tod 60p 

Alexander 


• Candle In the Wind -'60p 

Four outstanding new work9, 
1 By three of the world’s 
greatest living writers. 
In Penguin now. 


By Philip French 

JOHN I, A HR : 

Hot to Trot 

241pp. Methuen. E.I.7.T. 


Dislike of the young is not an espe- 
cially modern phenomenon, but in 
recent years it lias assumed ft new 
virulence ; and the gap between des- 
pisor and despised has steadily 
closed. Twelve years ago, in Inad- 
missible Evidence, the thirty-five- 
year-old John Osborne’s middle- 
nged hero Bill Maitland directed his 
principal tirade against his daugh- 
ter. Now In his comic novel Hot to 
Trot, the thiriy-Hvc-ycar-old John 
f-ahr’s rhirty-five-ycar-old hero 
George Melish liutes and despises 
people who are scarcely ten years 


George Melish liutes and despises 

K eople who are scarcely ten years 
i< junior. A product of the last 
pie-permissive generation, Melish 
regards himself us a victim of puri- 
tanical guilt in sexual matters and 
of the Protestant work ethic. "I 
missed the pill, the revolution, 
.drugs, coeducation. Have Z missed 
passion ? ” he moans. 

Melish is a familiar enough 
Amoricun hero, itnd Hot to Trot 
( 1950a slang, says the dust-jacket, 
for ’* go-getting, eager") comes 
somewhere between Portnoy's 
Complaint and Paul Muzur sky's 
film Blutna hi hove. Meusli 
is die son of a Jewish movie 
producer and his conycnt-cducnted 
wife (who talks nevertheless llko 
Mrs Portnoy), am] is educated at 
expensive prop schools, Yale (class 
of ’61), and Oxford, where lie meets 
ami marries Lord Trewln's daugh- 
ter, Irene. Back in New York ne 
becomes first a Life staff writer, 
then an executive at ABC Televi- 
sion; a media whizz-kid, credited 
with major innovations in network 
programming. Unfortunately, almost 
from the start the "nasty, British 
and short" Irene undermines what 
George feels should be his perfect 
life. She burns his mementoes of 
previous affairs. She refuses to 
practise fellatio, an act that has 
become what John Lahr’a hero 
the „ touchstone Of. 
iWatfon' (old Alice 
Stottf? current stage success Funny 
Peculiar). Sho embarks on an affair 
Si,, ,n elderly colleague. And 
Gnajly sho ditches George for a 
British working class rack star, Fred 
for whom she writes lyrics 
in praise of infidelity. 

Formally the novel is Ilk* a 
<597" Of a-few years back that 
k-i«* w ? G°dnrd s dictum about 
believing In a beginning, a middle 
and an end, but. not necessarily Jn 
that order. It uufold$ in hundreds, 
ot brlof scenes that dart about Over 
me years i few are more than “a 
page in length, some just a', couple 
.of lines or frames. *1 go about 

'll T°i. myi 6 }f' . 1 oxplainlng to 
ntysolr. I have all these memories, 
Mont, but nothing fits" ha. tolls 

i St 1 ®T , ,n . ? bfl( U} Q justification 
ol the book’s fofnt. The relemloSsJy 


scatological lone and the obscssivo 
concern with sex are explained by 
llie fact that for most of the time 
Melish is up in a ireehouso watch- 
ing his wife and her uncouth lover 
■it sport in the matrimonial bed, 
and for much of the rest he is 
making love to a liberated middle- 
aged neighbour while her loathsome 
daughter is making nn underground 
movie uf the event. 

Technically die book is im- 
mensely accomplished, indeed 
something of a ioiit do force. But 
the form only partially conceals 
the Tact that we leant surprisingly 
little about rhe limes or about the 
rcul source of Mcllsh’s problems. 
Docs he hate youth so much be- 
cuuse ns a television executive he’s 
constantly fawning over the newly 
affluent adolescent market? How 
far docs Mr Loiir expect us to see 
his horn’s professional activities as 
n betrayal of liis literary talents? 
Such things arc not easy to grasp 
from this groin’s eye view or the 
past twenty years, in which the sole 
references to race and Vietnam ore 
a nostalgic evocation of Lena Horne 
singing (< Honeysuckle Rose ” 


("Lena’s hot to Lroi^ 
Melish ’s claim la u Yaln b 
newsletter that TV helped aS 


Therefore lots of Jukes. *< |' m 
to the rise of your Levi’s a * 
ment on a romantic rival 1 ! hS 

CCfln rfl la n fulelu ■ 


scence t is a fairly typical axaffS 1 
The domestic burner of Ws D S 
is amusing, if fumiliar stuff - ,j 
same- is true of the 
conversations with Rita HrvSLw? 
wldch remind one of tho E 
tutelary presence of Bogart in w. 
It Again, Sam. Tbo social obstn 
tion seems very knowledgeable 
questions of brand names and uJ 
yet it is oddly tliiu HC timo. ^ 
not always convincing.. 1 doubt i 
the term “fHb” was current arasj; 
American college kids In the lgvff 
I’m sure that no one would ly,* 
spoken of his son looking like ? 
"beatnik" io the summer of in 
(before the publication of On $ 
Road and the first Sputnik) ; ti 
did anxious New York partni. 


— pain) 

twenty years ago offer to treat tiw 
frustrated studoqt sons to exu 
sive whoros — if so, then a IS 


of the book’s point is lost. 


Doctor in love 


By Roy Foster 

WILLIAM COOI'KR ; ‘ . 

You’re Not Alone 

217pp. Macmillap. .f3.95. 

William Cooper’s new book is a very 
long way from the novels that made 
his name, and it la a great pity. 
Scenes from Provincial Life and 
The Struggles of Albert Woods were 
distinguished by a light, skilful 
touch In cliaructeri7Utlon and a 
sharp eye for the way people fool 
others and themselves : you're Not 
Alone, curiously, is lightweight 
rather tlinn light, and pompous into 
the bargain. Moreover, its shortness 
in no way makes it easy to read. 

.It Is, as the subtitle explains, a 
dOctbrt . diary. The doctor is in 
nis early sixties, an eminent general 
practitioner whose sncdal tiling is 
to liavo people toll him their sexual 
fears and problems, and put them 
at their ease. This Ito does by what 
is intended, I think, to be a friendly, 
unpresumptuous ease and directness 
of approach. As reported, it sounds 
more like uhetuous and deter- 
minedly unembarrassed familiarity. 
This may or mgy not be an uninten- 
tionni irony : -something that cer- 
vfi n !-ii fl i a deUberate twist’ Is diet 

be fall* In love with die, daughter 

• .of bis best friends, a girl forty yenra 

W2FL Is- Thus fie ii 
gj-d !W# his own i problem 'to' 

. Th® odd thing is that It doesn’t 
« self ' slldsE " ct1 on. 
f0 W mikes It 
htwd to tell how far he 'Intends his 
hero to be dlsllkeable ; but he corned 


s company 


, . . roudnp breaks down when 

By Victoria Glendlmttng Sj’VouS!' ^ 




JI Biography (/JJMJWonfgdmery, 


OAVIN LAMBERT i~ ~ 

In the Night All Cats Are Grey 
155pp. W. H. Allen. £3.50. 

.thole bu^ lnt)«s nwke. thom ideal 
fiSjires , on .which to project ■ fan- 
• taslasr- Behind such ordorltnoss, 


r v> . viuvtimuMk 

wbat testers ?. Tho first-person nar- 
rator of In. tha Night AU Cats Are 
Greu has. worked In a library for 
twelve years. . ever .- slnen ■ h*» , l«ft 


aIj V • \ RUU ail 

fj? t T"* u? bo . Ids mother — 
implngd on his seclusion, To two 
or them peculiar and unwarranted: 
tilings happen. The librarian,' 
Involved in Hctiutl incident — as 
opposed to speculation — begins to 
feel he lives in rwo universes. 
In one of which cause and effect 
i the Oth or, accident 
’ Kta > , ^f 4 e|ra*r.'!vrSsr r - you 

:??•*. J ?! 1 \ lf bo.htbs con go, off in 
■ iettor‘box6s as. you pass,, there Is 
no: hope of controlling or under- 
' standing anything. 


tfto Night All Cats Are 
orked In a library for 
s,, ever, since lip, left 


VIA 


■ popuilaV foclrheflct 1 ; • 

Atirta qf Green Qabics, l& reyanled as aclovQf. pasaiondts '■ 
woman .real l^asunderthe rQ^telngcranventlonsoTber , - 

tlnf?,' closely gqardlno a , private. Jlfe ^|ifch ; pdntrMl6 : 1 i ' . 

- 8irtf<lri0ly with that. of her ffilYious herolrte; ' •••' ', , > 

‘ - » . .■ / lllU3trated^M,95 S • fc Vi. 

■■ ' X)AEiaAl»®BOOKS : r r - 


teund as * baby irndor a seat in a 
Regal cinema during tire war, He 
: lives la a basomouc Hat in complete 
uoluflpn oyoh, the ' visit 1 of a 
plumber . seems a violation and 


uhivOrso, to , ice . .R ho can ' flpd n 1 

* ^fe n,,er b o5ipd his. own 

-t -f X i«’ bn uninvited guest, 

BS f pi^f- ° M - r eWirtS t 


. HjS personal fate Is tbo widow 
upstairs, a., bosomy pedicurist called 
Grace who invades Ills fantasy life 
,lT n .° l t in , fantasy — makes ' love 
This scene might 
nave came across either as very 

SSFOiaLP .disconcertingly erotic j 
SiJ n Sw d ’ 1,1 J‘ 0tros P Q ct it is both 
But ," c thQ time of 
rondlng I . sympathlxed with the 
young, mpn; . “ My mind was still 
nnrfT Philosophical, course 

aV4^«S!:^ l 0 h a 0,d T 

^itaBfTW&US 

SteJW ter.. 'tumbjir,, 


across as so conmincent sanctim^ 
ous, condescending and pro/bffk 
ally “ unshockablc " ilutt the fate it 
his own love-affair never becomes i 
matter of much interest. As lu 
himself, his diary seems far non 
preoccupied with dropping luomi 
than baring his soul: as a shod!] 
short-cut to characterization, we in 
told Ills feelings about Philip Larkin. 
Rajput paintings, The Village Vckt. 
Rachmaninov's Symphony No \ 
assorted novels, and the odd Jib 
and expected to rake tills as a pu 
portrait of a personality. Then i 
a subplot about n Masters-and-Job 
son-inspired duo of researchers hrn 
the statistics of sexual perfomuna; 
against whom the doctor hero xt^i 
-a running feud, while at the tu 
time hearing or the blearre mmI 
preferences of everyone he Wi 
and as often as not repeating ifcr 
confidences In the most uimlpf 
cratic way. . 

In between lie pursues a counii 
cottage Idyll with his caprlcloui id 
moronic Liz, who irritates him k 
not remembering the names ol b 
favouiite flowers. (Wo do, thow 
because we have been told oft» J 
enough.) Ho makes n nie»nl»|W 
. trip to America, so that ho «■ 
sit in • a gay bar displaying w 
broad nlimleduoss . and hearing w* 
confidencee. It it hard noi » 
be crabbed about tills f'ora 
.so little in it Is uncondW 
qr unforced. Tho diary formal^ 
' tripped up writers with more tt« 
, than Mr Cooper; given this iW 
story, tliere is little hopo for It. * 
don’t know why I’m writing i* 
•thli”,- confides the doctor, a P® 
■. froni.the fact that I’m enjoying W 
,! self writing It. ' That’s the 
thing about writing a diary. >“ 
write It for yourself. Anybody^ 
. can take it or leave It." 

* • *.*• •* 

. \ * * -i. • ; 

obsessions and false comiecrioW' 
‘25 ar ? W false? Of course. | 
must be " mad madness if 
you. , ^ things 

sdccesaltrri^- or wb 

ybU itbink df tttHlMMtiriia rif 
It Seems to the l Mj 

or not, his logic is faultless. 

Ono of his catchphrascs 
mo In a maze and I’ll ohvay* A? 
a - Way out." When he was. lit* 
on 4ii) outing from the Home, he ** 
.'beaten up In tho middle of a 

I wasn’t particularly frightened* 
- surprised." Similarly, . when ® 
ceutre of the maze that Is this « |T J 
Is reached, one Is not pardcutf” 
frightened or surprised,' evop'.J 
•something that is very frighteiuN 
and surprising. A lo tally unaccw 
able sot of rules lias been accept*® 
ae it must , be ip a : tragedy, 
when it is a very dim, utdiew 
basement kind of tragedy- . . , 

is Lone (223pp-jMJ 
ml Han. £2.95) Sara Woods kaiw « 


uuntui. t4.y.T) jsara: wooos 
-.and her two. barrister detecO^ 
efficiently . uhravol a . compUC®* 
story about the murder of; ajw 


.""'V . . l '. !j ll " 1 ' 1 !'TT*' !' — V.l" i'll'.M 1 . s Wc5r>.;-/| 1 V: S ', •■■”■•: Sf s ,i, bec " JP.^vdjvirig .the feader 

v-'- ■*.“ *! ««»!^ ?:'*■> *; *' *> 7 v '••'/. /a- ! Vfr •*' • i«V^ - ft • • i r f .‘l*^yrinm pf 

!.• r <i •• r*:?. ■: ??. V* J- V- • -'T. s ;'V''af- • •' • : V : ?V. i ; - • - . ‘ • 


«ury uuuur me )miroer Ol. . » n: 

her > of parliament’s blatkniail* 
Miss Woods ,is ; mqre skilful , 
handling • plpt v • than ChartfJ* 
but ^Mie set? ,a pleft^ng '.PHhEiT 
dqlves it. lt^ p ^o.injl .ppurt.^ce^.. 

: •. . ic ' ! •' * 
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A 


respectable reprobate 

By Malcolm Bradbury 


.111 cisCMiiiu! loiisiiiiiunt of AVu 1 
YoikiT-isiuie’i!.. 


O’Hara winked best with y f^rv 
special man in go uf accuinijJtjjvil, 
dense social dciuil, j given w&altJi 


MATTHEW J- BKUCCOIJ : 

Tlic O'Hatu Concern 

4l7pp. New York : Random House. 

si-”*- ’ 


of society, and a sparse und ljnjfted 
mode of writing; this is why ,<i 
ficqueiitly succeeds most in fl(e 


slirnL stories. Tho new collegfjoru 
Good Samaritan,' collects foufteeq 


u n published stories, probably fmrq 


JOHN O’HARA : 

Good Samaritan 


tiorni 

,06|ijj. Hoddcr and Stoughton. 
£3.95. 


the I960?, a mixed bag, us you might 
expect from an nuiTior who pub' t 
11 sued 374 stories in his lifetime 
and left more to be found. Tlicy 


cover much of the familiar O’Harq 
works these still *ceni today the gallery; here, again, is the high 
best. They mu not, like their sue hfe of the greaL estate so large and 
cussoM, long novels, and O’Hara at well-concealed it can be seen only 
his best depended on light lines of from the air, there the low li Co of 


As a novelist and storywriter, John 
O'tlara is one nf those figures who, 
while seeming less thun entirely 


For 0 lliiru s ictiou was deeply literary aLtii tides of his time; ir 
cnnsisient witli t ho ninii, as u must is touched with iliai mixture of 
be : ii is a iiiuiunulistlc fiction, radicalism mid nnsmluiu central tu 
luult on *’ ’ - - 


control. Ho never possessed tech- the tart hungry Cor Hollywood; here, 
uique in qiiv Janiu-sian or exneri- again, are the yputiuul imnations 


srcaL do seem entirely necessary. 
Ss n feature or a primary aspect of 
modern American fiction. What he 

1 ...... I. »an icm • ni'iiKPrl fiv 


be: ii is a inuiuriullstic fiction, radicalism mid nnsiulgio cvntrui tu nlquc lit any Jamesian _ or experi- S'riUcuHiiin 

built mi the piiteni solidity of iU e moud nf tho early to mid- mental sense; his claim was tu C.i bos vine in the parly twentieth 

society, the weight uf tilings, the century American novel/ mid somu- “cruft" in u journalULicully pro- century, the vecniuculatioiis of 193U* 


represents b realism; praised by 
Allmi Ncvins as having given tliL- 
necessary historical record or the 
1930s he bos somehow become the 
best modern case of the writer ns 
social historian. Tho critics were 
never quite easy with him, 
though, perhaps because, the public 
swallowed him with enormous 
delight. O’Hara felt ho was duo 
more : critical recognition, tho 

Nobel Prize, an honorary degree. 
The president of Ynlo is supposed 
to have said that the reason lie did 
not get the lust wus that he too 
obviously wonted it ; this was typi- 
cal, for O’Hara wus a reprobate 
with social aspirations, the model of 
lho reullst writer us what he often 
is, the upward colonizer or, more 
nastily, the <nuh. 

Such self-defeating ironies were 
liis own best theme ; vain, conten- 
tious, troublesome, often vindictive, 
his micoinfnrtuhlc personality some- 
how modulated into subtlety in his 
best work. Mutihuw Broccoli's bin- 


detailed appurtenances of posses- thing of the sc If -m ude intellectuality Sessional form. Hollywood, the for times of con tern- 

slon, the measure and symbolic also cbaracteristic of tire period. ... . . . P 0 ™? suburban adulterers. The 

value of goods. O’Hara, in corres- His temper was shorter than that But lie could, write with an cxtio- tactics are familiar enough ; some, 

pon deuce with Fitzgerald, once of ma nS ot his and bis oldiuai '^ t r kar P^ty, which is rimes rhe structure is lax. But at 

noted tli ur tliev were hath nnrtremt «i,ii wXZ n i II i” iW nnt <mm( moat arLiculatc as a tone. It comes base the O'Hara economy shows 

Slii «dsre2s£tfsrai ss; n te°& ( aitrs ^ a* 

parvenu that social substance is ordinary guv who 


is nriUnnrv c l whn 'hnn v'i,« in write 0,lce « a bord surface given to the loosely, the awn-y of a boy whose 

J ?J?ii^ y n ,nS ^«Pr!?S^leadine to text trough ft prodoioinaitce of mother proves to have a lover-lieln- 

^ i,n dialogue or a continuous functional- meet; the boy, grown-up, suddenly 


most siibstuiiiiiil, class and rank well’’) more assertive, leading to 
most real. stronger declarations that whnt he 

On such niiitiL'i's. on such social Possessed was, well, uhimatc craft: 


f iostures, much of bourgeois realism the _ t „„ llUllt , 0] i„.umm ■ uhiuluiiu Wllk 

tas been founded : on essential 0 b ^5 Cl S" I. n in l n f 'nH ^ vun r n w*y of spatial Izing the public mid the difference. It wus like having a 

.logic of the realistic mode is to find con l ro l . Even , h i s sense o f| B e V u i c t he private, the narrative overview pair of glasses, to sec them with, 

these solidities both completely tool was reasonably t 'J 10 ™, . . wa * and the Inward moves of being. This No. It wus what It was, and not like 

nnd true, und evanescent and false. “5!!? ^ Qn “ £2 . i.. 2 c ‘ nHondod critics wlm made human- something else.” The avoidance of 
They may be false because they are so ! < ; L 2 ?!!, i.i li „ t i lin Imil'i- ism a requisite of a fictional text metaphor Is exact, and in one form 

in history, which diuiigus ; O’Hara w'tit l'itzgoiald, deep into llie ("What O’Hara ... is concerned or another it is whnt makes fur 


They may be false because they are social aspiration that pusscti, ns 
in history, which cliunuus : OTIara with Fitzgerald, deep Into the tenor 

of liis writing. Perhaps the most 


..... . - , with is not the true novelist’s ques- the sparsity of tone. O’ Haro’s 

gtrikmg L 1 " c ^, , ,n,? ni ufi.V 0 , n t inn rion-rl Who is this huinnti being?— refusal ta overdress, to go for mein- 

of his |. fl * bc Y tl Qf ,s rife 'career but tbe l 7P ical American coinpeti- phor in style, or for a total logic 


graphy Is -an honourable gesture, 
but one is left wondering how this 


in-aii could produce those subl lories. 
Many critics thought there were 
none ; Professor Hruccoli is frank 
end aggressive in support of O’Hara 
—"one of our bosL novelists, our 
tast -mwcHt-isi, und our greatest 
writer short stories’’ — but tills 
is not a universal view. As Charles 
W. Bus»cit Jin; iiotud, in a recent 
useful ariide on O’Hara (“ Nalura- 
usiii Revisited: Tho Case of John 
OllHia’’. Colby Library Quarterly, 
XI. December 4. 1975), this prepon* 
nerant weight of the criticism hus 
always been nd verse (“ no depths, 
on subtleties’’); h was Iiuloed the 



■ • * iuH out tne typical American coinpeti- pnor in stylo, or tor a torai logic 

is in tin. tnvtlim or de c . • tivc questions — How did lie get this in narrative, nnd his Insistence on 

OHara was Hit. wHtei V way?” comphiined Alfred Kozin), .distilling a precision from a story, 

nnd the work niteusirred ^ t but of course compassion nr Involve- are the essential notes. The social 


13f Cllt etL fu 2 i nn«i.u!ur ment Is not necessarily absent from surface is solid; the nurraitve 

non falls ni fact in me 1 tho mode. W0 feel that O'Hara’s presses continuously with a deduc- 

period; here conic the i tt s _ characters are both given substance lisle logic; the anxieties underlying 

night writing spells J? 01 ,'? 1 t 1 and drained of it uy living in u the experience arc elicited; the 

n story a nionth. enabled mm world that is solid and harsh ; we tox! stays cool. Reality Is ' both 
pro du co seven bauks. nicl g feel liiin creating to suppress, to tliere and not there, us in all good 
three big R° v eU , I etween ■ _■ limit what niiglti be said in renlisiu; und if we want to judge 

1961, and itu\t a order to reveal -this. The famous that real ism still has a stylistic cur- 


- , - | UIUL-I iu IwVwill Illla. llie iUUlllUS Ultll reuiuilll Sllll I 1 US U MyiiaLiu uu- 

posthumous woik winch “nu _ oblique endings of the stories work renev, that there is an appropriate 
to uppear « l*e died in 1 J70>. like in Ulis way . llltfV j, avu , ih „ balance still to be won from ibis 


the stories' nf C«o</ i’uiiuwricni. 




much trouble with Rn»s at The form of unximis social rcccinciUu- 


Given the fuel that O’Haiii left New Yorker, who might well have tion. then we di« well n» In'ok herd 
remarkably few papers. Professor seen iluit they were close to Vicing ut O’Vluvn. 

Rruccoli’s liiiok is a reasonably judi- r- * 


Bruccoli’s book is a reasonably juui- 
cuius survey uf all ibis, usefully 
ducuinenied. ami fur mite nut tuft 


lung. There is h n»'ith |*( uiulci- J 
siundahlv defiant anxiety In it, us It 
it were necessary to prove chat 
tVIfarn merits the kind of study 


John O’ Hunt t right ) with fiudd 
Schulbi’iK in Hollywood, 1936 


wiiuiiv - 

lately given to those peers, Fitz- 
gerald, Homing way, Faulkner. Dgs 


public who supported 0‘ilarn, milk- 
iiig_ niiii perhaps thu most popular 
serious writer of Ills tlmo. Yut, pre- 


gcrald, Homing way, FauiKner. w* 
Fassos! Sinclair Lewis, Sreinbockj 
tho want of papers, and the tact 
that Professor Broccoli never know 


CHATTO AND VVINDUS 

LAURIE COLWIN 

Shine On, Bright and Dangerous Object 


wrious writer of Ills tlmo. Yet, pre- 
cisely boenuse there is s«> lfulu 
serious writing about hint, the case 
*■1 seems open— und so well worth 
reviving nt u time when, in lho 
critical forum, the issua of renlisiu 
is under anxious re-examination. 


' . ^ .• is aiso a nu iu jiiaiii-u »»■ — r 

reads Ins own security in society, t |,| s WM ii ic complaint often level- 
mid so invokes his own destruction ] 0( j nt O'Hara's own fiction— though 
in changed. Depression times whdn t j icra j s a vc ,-y conscious device 
lie does not quite own rite road ho 0 f presentation. Professbr Broccoli s 


0 Ua r a has long seemed to ihany 
,[o aland for tlm possibility of 
realism in a ficllmml tradition long 
supposed tn be inimical to it. Part 
01 l pa , lore about the American 


When Sum Bnx sails his boat straight into it gathering __ 
storm oEE the const of Maine, Oily is left a widow at the^ 
Age of tyveuty -seven. A tender, witty', precise itnd charming 
novel by the author, of Dangerous French Mistress. 

3 June 192p|> £3.50 


ui'ii'B I ll HUH.-IHIG1 IUI.II 1 uemiwi OttCIl COaiBO-gruillWl ui»»i ■**" r---— 

fails to cimfm in, imperilling Itself «,.« | or respectability, to the quality 
by valuing mores it cannot Iiyo by. nn{ j tone of the text Ho produced. 


novel, Itself, duo for revision, Is 
, 01 lts bcaiunings in the 
roman He period, Amoricau fiction 


t - P'-'WWI niuuiH.nti liwuvil 

1 ' i l,c P®tii of symbolist 

\S a S lias i 11 thc sorbic, of the 
HJ 1 , uf individual quest rather 
{non the novel pf snclaty. When it 
w Swung f he other way, It has 
■ j™ 1, P . past .the realist centre into 
mat kind of systematic, theoretical 
£ deterministic realism we call 
S a, L sn V “Tho characteristic 
H ®* ” 1C novel is to record tho 
' tn !, n thor sn ob bo ry generates and 
10 Penetrate to the truth 
li.,,' ? s Jhe novel assumes, lies 


In particular it is sexuality dipt The effort is made; Professor Brttc- 
threatens cohesion ; O’Hara’s novels co il calls Ids book n critical mo- 
and stories, found excessively frank graphy’’ or a “career si udy . nno 
In their time, postulate n coord In- he gives tile work a central place, 
ated, respcctuble and essentially yet tho -critical presentation . ■ : is 
monogamous sociuty, held. by code largely a description ol toe nave is, 
and habit and desire, and struggling not 8 textual reading. _ ifl say^i 
within it an ossentially adulterous wroto tbe storv of my times oorior 
humanity. His first novel starts in than most”, p’Hm'a *nld.. H D“ t 1 ?’ 
an unsatisfactory marital bed, and fessor Bniccoll Justifies liis worK os 
so. In p sense, does all life In the social history,' novels of mnbntis, 
O’Hara uni verse. Caught between tins makes tne test of the worn i *■ 
the two — subsiumiul, virtuous socl- accuracy- and ■aousity- B * 
oty und practical sexuality and port. But 0 Haras is i n "“g 


L,,i5 n » , 8S ,lhe novel assumes, lies 
anr« » beneath all the false appear- 
?eces "... Lionel a tn 


j,j5p* • blond Trilling wrote in 
fl .VvI? 0 v? essa y “ Manners, Morals 
; “"d lho Novel' 1 ': 

\ ■ til ep, is a perpetual 

Reality, tho field of its 
-JnS i *u^f ,n 8 the social 

- • SSTu 1 material of its analy- 
manners as die 
' on , tbe direction of 

’ '• ■ Now the novel 

have. described it has never 
> AmiXf™ ^^htished itself . Ill 


« ,s «»« w xisra nimsBii. cnaculatlon about technique, bod 

The son of a respectable and 5 P®f.“ J| loll , i,: s modes of out- 
weRhhy Irish Catholic doctor, ^^ ni^scn talion of inward states; 

i ... ...u^u *1?- XSSEfib 


unui" V|« ni i ULiavmc, 

Pciinsylvuniu, which, as Gibbsyllle, and " S i n gular economy, one 

became the setting of much of Ills n'Hara nerfectvd long oofpro 

work, The Region. It was a mining & J 0 mSec?mi iL 
community with elulwrate social he corameiueu on u. 

demarcationi according to Araoltfa, • • Indeed his com mo ms. over 
class, und religion. 'O'lhra bojtii itire- always more raw, than 
admired und resented Ills father, qfaft itself ; and. tbe Jni-i. 

behaved rebelliously, and made a ge t down Into thar. economy, wtucu 
mess of his scholastic career.ui^ f hi , book . does -nof rcB l}^^;- ^ 
fortunate in one who throughout ftssor Brticcdll^ irams 0 araTi own 
his Hfe sustained the ambition io tudinnent: that-' : 'lw Jala 1 . W0 ‘, . • 


tei’jT^’^rtiling was one of 
" exapn,.f.^ ? ^ n ^ ers • bu wrote of his 
an3 B Si? B ,u d . ,? oc,al .awareness”, 

' .now. • ^ wow tha11 anyone 
tho rnI,H b8 ’- ® Hara understands 
•WrSy^'X!-' c °btradlctory, asym- 
' Kte ,Ca ! ■ . which we 

• hsrt' '-il-rt v* 1 * him ..customs and man- 
1 miO* JKRf **■ Tb,s was i ia a 

• tine i* 0,80 introduced 
Lil,,, ?rV , .volurte '.of 


MICHtAEL ARLEN 
Passage to Ararat 

In tills porsonal voyage. of discovery, Michael Arlen looks 
for the Armenian heritage' that his father, celebrated 
author of The Green Hat, did Ills best to abandon. As well 
as being a triumphant search for heritage, this book is 
also a vivjil account of the hlsLory of u people. ; 

^3 June $04pi». £5.50 . 

SANDRA. JOBSON JD ARRQCH 
Ottoline : The Life . of JLady Ottolfne Morrell 

It fs 11 jtip Wbn'dpr thqr ig^ly. Ottollne Morrell became a- ; 
legend, ^ with, hej* sal biv.her. in tense Jove affairs' .with 
Bertrand Russell, Augustus John, Henry Lamb, TT, H. 
Asquith, Axel Munthe anti oLhbrs. Using extensive 
material .never before published, the author takes u fresh 
and cloSe look at this remarkable Englishwoman. 

3 June 320pp Illustrated with photographs £6.00 


his life sustained the ^tiitionto i ] u d^ent:tiiav , '''W letar m w ar /-■ 
go tn Yale. Whqn Ins (mher died novels 8Uc h as /‘W 

tha family fell into gen teef poverty. and ourselW io KnOte-we « b_ Ws 
O’Hara went, like most American , b eSt acWevemenrs ; the **'11^*“ . 
writers Df bis generation, into local ■ fj e j ns tltd ' mtisterplcce , is riom 
u„a reoeatfldlv - 'S-L' * Hence Profossor Bruc- 


journalism, and was repeatedly tfie Terrace ^ 1 critics 
fired from newspapers fur) arriving coli takes Issue until iliose critics 
late nn assignment or otlier siich , n g, 3950k who ot , «! 

^rumbustious reasons. He. got to pro ifxiiy and lack of control in tlm 
New York in the 1920s, during tho . J nd ot |, er later novels, nfld suggests 
ascendancy nf the New Yorkeij ,and (he bqoks Offered/ crntcally 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
Moments of Being 

- Unpublished Autobiographical Writings Edited 
, with m Introduction and Notes by Jean Schulkind- 
. ■ Bayed on unpublished material in the University of Sussex 
Library^ this' volunie brings together the tnosl significant \ 
ekamples of Virginia; Woolf’s essays in metupjr .wri ting. ' 

, Sussex UoivctRity Press 3 June 208pp £4.80 
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THEATRE 


M-rry c Wr.l.T 

A •.'ntntoguo of tliif T»r fininurl A, 
•hmi'tC.irlylc Oillei iion I'llU 
Stan fill hV/.'i 517-50 

Tlw? Kliahv^ncarc H iTfrtni'i- Iliink 
JHUfl fiij 

*.'• ■>ffny n ri 

A UiktioRiaphy of (he liooh-i and 
Pamphlets of fleorgc lUrnarrl 
■Shaw 1025 1 10 

lh nr r If. Mirath i* 

A Dri-tfonnry of Ttcdupllrafpil 

Worth in the English Language 
1800 517.50 

hi f Haiti Wheeler 

A Concordance lo “The Rpccln* 
lot" 1 892 $ 1 5 

h! Hale White 

A Description of Wordsworth and 
(’ole ridge Manuscripts 1897 

$12.50 

X f. Williams 

"“The Klemoiri* of Book Colfr cl- 
ing J027 $ln 

— (Jcorgo Mooro (Biblfngrupliles 
of Modern Authors No. 3) $5 

—John Col I Inga Squire and James 
Stephens (Bibliographies of 
Modern Authors No.-i) 1022 $5 


Mary Williams 

Dickens Concordance 1907 $ 10 

Sidney Herbert hWamv 

A Bibliography of tha Writings 
of Lewis Carroll 1021 $16 

Stanley T Wiliams 

A Bibliography of ilie Writings 
of Washington Irving 19.10 $ 16 

h'dwln kllio/t Willoughby 

'The Printing of the First Folio 
of Shakespeare 1032 $10 

( "amill A t wood Whan 

First Appearance in Print for Rome 
Four Hundrod FamlLlac Quota- 
tions 1035 $25 

Thuitm J. Wise. 

—A Bibliography of the Writings 
in Prose and Verse of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge ISIS $20 

—Color Id gelana 1910 $5 

(TrerlUe Worthington 

A Bibliography -of the Waverley 
Novels 1821. $26 

J J/ex. Symington 

A Complete Transcript of The 
rioyiand Manuscripts 1026 $ 1 0 

Autobiographies 


.-Uina Robeson Btur 

The Autobiography. A Critical and 
Comparative Study 1900 $30 

Arthur Melville dark 

Autobiography, Its Genesis and 
Phases 3985 $7.60 

Proverbs 

iF. if. llawch 

A Birthday Book: Diary ft Con- 
cordance of Chaucer'S Proverbs 
or Soolhsans $20 

James Kelly 

A Complete Collection of Scott- 
ish Proverbs 17 2 L $40 

Walter K, Kelly 

A Collection of tha Proverbs of 
All Nations, Compared, Ex- 
plained ft Blurt rated 1870 $25 

Julian Sherman 

’The Proverbs of John Haywood 
1»74 $i 5 

Walter HI Steal i ■ ■ 

Early English Proverbs 1910. 

' Wit and Satire $ i2 ’*° 


Raymond M. Aldep 
Else of Formal Satire Tji England 
1809 ’ $15 

Awes Hti nt lay 

Rathe aud Satlrtsla 18*4 $lg 

X.rfgji lhmt , .. • *’ 

Vit rind Humbij 1882 ' $1T:B0 

K MacKcrelier 

Wit and Wisdom from the Wavers 
lyNovols $7.50. 

finest D. Mirth ■ 

Wit ami Wisdom of Charles Lamb 

AiKMv. 

Greek Wit 1881 $15 

Jthty Stiijer- ' "/ : • 

.Satbo ln the Comedies, of c<m« 
Sheridan, WUdo, U, Cow* 


Slinkoopeoro 


V. crxx novLcrx 33-u.rg"t0aea,t©r. 


«| 


w 




Scutyud heads over the entrance 10 thetreui Bur gt heater on the Vienna Ring in 1838, as caricatured in 
. ® er JJJ n B e Kikcriki. The paper asked what had happened to Beaut 11 and wondered whether the 
woebegone faces were not portents of dreadful catastrophe. From Ernst Haeusserinan's copiously illustrated 
bicentennial history. Das Wiener Burgth eater (2lbpp. Vienna : Molden. Sch 530), 

All wrong on the night 


T. F. EVANS (IhlJlor) : 

Shaw 

The Critical 1 1 or ha go 

J22gi. Bo 111 ledge end Kcgun Puul. 


By Stanley Weintraub 

did indeed sophisticate critics as recent Too True to Be Good and 
for atCacks » On the Rocks, shows nn mimistak- 

nf irr were — a hle shift towards broad critical 

uvior Iviitoiuerj Houses — nevor acceptance of Shaw, 

unanimous. Yet Shaw was. ql least . , , , , 

in principle, unco proved right Although slow and sometimes 
uEinnr tl.n nH.r'n in grudging, the transition from host!. 


, • , . . •J!P n * tl A. 8 J 9 * 1 inn boiler, Fanny’s immoral and degenerate to 

Haying put on his jester’s cap mid ^f«P. had the longest opening understanding mid appreciation 

hells to call attention to himself rui1 ,n J[ ds cureer, 622 perfor- began to take shape well within 
?. nd Plays, beginning with the mnnccs. The anonymity was little Shaw’s creative years which makes 
first, WirfoioeiV Houses in 1892, mo |' B lha « a pretence. All the the history of his rolat tons with h15 
Bernard Slinw became the lifelong n, ai° r nnri-G.B.S newspaper critics continuing critics of particular in 
captive of Ills public reputation. we . rD goofed in it under thin dis- terest. Evans offecdvo^ 


vu °* l, * s P“Wic reputation. we , ro spoofed in it under thin dis- terest. Evans 
. 7 W celebrated GBS", lie once Guises, ono of them, in the epilogue, several of then 
insisted, is about as real as a s«y*ng of “ Fanny^a ” play, “ you A, B. Walklev 1 
pantomime ostrich.. . , I have cah c dcn y. that the characters among others— 
plHyed my game with a conscience. > • ■ arc quite dlsdneulshable from imn fl n. an ri M - 


sritics of particular in- 
ns effectively follows 
them — W 1 II iom Archer, 
ey, and Max Beerbohm, 
rs — through decades of 


recant. Shaw had handpicked him 
for editor Frank Harris ns the 
Saturday Review replacement for 
G.B.S. after reading young 
Beerbohm’s acerbic but brilliant 
review -of Mrs Warren’s Profession 
(not extracted by Evans). “The 
Incomparable Max ” then reviewed 
play after play as “no play at all", 
judging Man tmd Superman as little 
more than a Platonic dialogue, and 
"quite unsuited to any stage”. 
Seeing Major DorhurVi altered his 
perspectives. " I had not enough 


Although one can always point 
to lacunae in such a critical ovor- 
view, Evans provides, in addition 
to. his own even-handed introduc 


n e ttunience to sliew the trick of Peut stuck up to spout Shaw. It's veryfirstnlavseeinp^" iL 

him. • However ofton tho strategy only the actors that make them humanity ” m* 
worked with audiences, it proved s °cm different.” an ( l ™iv 

gaffiaBBAS 

in thought or techniauo tadi tlon nl L“ l ' n Ev “ us * survey— to he sent Bookman an art/cle enlarg- 

m inongiu or tec Unique. do sc .would have doubled the size ing upon Shaw’s defects, ho wroro 

The impact of Shaw’s productions, „ L ., 7 ° , A°°!^ h ? w ? fhservatlon to Sbaw that the imminence of sur- 
as well as of the published plays, ,“5 s r uch rivals is loft unvall- gery (which Archer was not tn suc- 
wiih then; prefaces which were In an X c °s®. Shaw qrice sug- yive) gave him the excuse to sav 

often 11 s. Iio-rraiory as they were f® 5 te ,p [ ? . t .' 10 , London critics, on 'that though sometimes I mav 
entertain mg, was to aggravate Lhe l,elia,f oE bis fellow playwrights: have played the part of all-too-can 

/"S®*.. saw 11 is no ! tha rav'ivals that wo " mentor. I have never wavered 
mn fn.Ji d iJT ' j Aud,ences » want up : the revivals in admiration and affection for 

difficulties in attuning can taka care of themselves. y° u , - «« for the work, Archer 

, £&ffeA”S.S • SS-«.“A1,S 

frovSy 5Q i M a in ibn D ° IiHc ^ co "- 2f iflfeHe^us SlfpenU? n fn 

than proso polemics, and thus "to lifebelts on us when we have m in?t tui 1 1880s) that as late 
d spense with that form hi which swum ta shore. * V ® Zd ^tlrad aE J er Walkle y 

lls thoughts can be pondered at . ■. aa daily drama critic 


tory Survey of Shaw’s critical repu- 
tation (which succinctly repairs 
some of the omissions), judgments 


behalf of his fellow playwrights: have played the part of all-too-can- 

It is not the revivals that we , ‘d mentor. I have never wavered 
want written up : the revivals in ”}? admiration and affection for 
can take care of themselves. V 00 ,/."®* the work. Archer 
Praise comes too late to help im Pl»d; but for the man. 
plays that have already helped .A. B. Walkley-to whom G.B.S., 


plays that have already "hei'ne u ... 

diemsolves. If the press wishes with gleeful Irony "dedicated 1, Man 

in b nn r iS nd c , befl J end , U3 and Superman in 1903— was so 
in need, instead of throwing antagonistic towards hi® 

* mt wo >® fltr , u S- mSSSiw (th^r 'both wrote ftTE 
fc,L n .t a .wvM u «id jMihi Star in the late IBSOs^m m .& 


than pr aso " iwlenilcs, aud t hus " to Kfa 'S-E-ttST JfTB T X'™ 

d spense with that form In which swum to shore. ' ■ W * aE J er Walkley 

a!?. * h ^ mu « -= 

^ make t to shoro, predicting that pl®yi axpectiug Shaw’s maid to be 

,, Wjtli some critical acceptance pnee Shaw's ideas became oW-fash- "dfafigurod ■ and the play- S hi 
pqrcoptlblo and dear indications fpned. his plays would not survive, "odious**. After seel no 


ir uiu H # BS ii 10 . win live -, unfortunately, wwu, uuwever, me great • flcure- of 

that wlili i 8 n-.l* r 5'e Sha i w a * sumod U 10 ^ cenc P?« la also beyond Mr *e. «ory remains a lovely rid iw 
fflLJ 5 ’-‘SS p % ke ^ qs f van . ss Purview for the history of Jovely in simplicity, lovely In fSft- 
eduenting critics abd audiences for. London productions alone over 7 the Thera «« no heroics: onlv a 

Even E { | WJll . d pa,t Eiftemi or twenty veaa's from HmeUght uow aS tl^n. whioh^o 
,l°T r e n veyiot- major works Uke John Bull's Other °» a will grudge her.” It was ToaJ's 

P. "5S n ? E & B 'i ll s 0 f ii 0j : M atul l *\ Md anri Heartbreak Soiise to newest niTradi. ■ WM JOan ? 

Wclcfill iSTS’a *1™ AH m ' nm ,,,U f '" wed llkl! *• Max leorbolin look ,e„ tima t0 
tI,e muttering, 

Tho man must 1 bo mnd 1” Still, ' . " ■■ * r_.. ■■ 

the critics continued to find each mi TY . 

S3i T1, e Harvest Bow 

PSFKBaSB ' < ■ 


the lead in Caesar niid Qfaapatra, 
Shavr wrote (after the Eli-st London 
production had beou devidod) that 
ho regretted ‘ftlwt it was not pos- 
sible to product the play dnotiy- 
raously: for, U is plain that iho 
critics lot thefr preconceived ideas 
oE me got between themselves and 
lhe, acting 1 ;. The critics, lie con- 
eluded* "always, hated the new 
Stun, oven when they wore trying 
took hardest to rise intellectually 
to 1 he occasion., Hie. consequence 

-w . J I,n , E °? Q *y Pfey Of mine 
has to begin by facing a mtaalmous 

Sl!L ,, SSV4 , W •Wok : f fom the 
+ : Pnu has not becotrie 1 tenllv 
.successful until its revival.” . y 


bl*, : 

in wheat that does notrust , 

But brightens as it tightens twist by twist 
Into a Kiiowable corona , 

A throwaway love-knot of straw. 


A^hSSSi^V flSfid roun [ l .} he caula-dealer*s sticks 
HarW$ P ,Z d *i ft ^-Y 1 ' 3 °\ l a H stime of samebocks 

ffiftif® l l)V gl ft (tll(l worked with fine intent 


wim 


K2? ywjtoiBers moved somnabulaiit. **’ *" 
I tell and finger it Uke braille. 

Gleaning the unsaid off the palpable. 

The on d of art la peace 

CohW 6e the motto of this frail device 

r:£l fff* Wffrt U P on our deal d ™sscr 

Likfl-faifft, or like q drawn snare- 

’■ writ of the corn 

... xjtMrnishe(\ hy its passage t at\d still warm. 


WocA ’ • umoiy-iour • 

in 3959, demonsb ates that Sbaiyj,.,^ 


:(■ v : ''V.:f;''vr- Seamus Heaney 

•r i V i rnrtn^iiiih i ia iri , 


by such contemporaries as James 
Joyce, Thomas Mann, Luigi Piran- 
dello. Henry James, T. S. Eliot, G. 
K. Chesterton, Leo Tolstoy, H. G. 
Wells, Arnold Bennett, W. B. Yaais 
,and Winston Churchill. From the 
professional theotro critics. ■ Evans 
extracts ^reviews by such influential 
taste- makers as James Agate, Des- 
mond MacCarthy, Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Ivor Brown and H. L. 
Mencken, and identifies a number 
.interesting but unsigned early 
notices, The result is one of tho 
most serviceable books ' on Shaw 
r»t penned by G.B.S. himself. 
( The best authority on Sliaw”, he 
once assured a prospective biogra- 
pher, " is Shaw.") 

Tho donigrotors In the Critical 
Heritage Sliaw • predictably out- 
number tho enthusiasts, although 
by the time G.B.S.’s obituaries wci'fl 
to PS written he had not only sur- 
yived his earliest critics but out- 
Dved evon the tlientricol revolution 
; which he had set luto motion. A 
quarter-century hod passed since 

S ho had won the - Nobel Prize — and 
is apotheosis— for Saint Joan, and 
a “ ot “Cst refused, he wrote to 
tne Nobel Committee, the "lifebelt 
thrown to a swimmer who has 
already reached the shore in safe- 
. ty , His more traditional ploys, 
however unattractive . they once 
seamed, were by then repertory 
staples; the discursive, llonroalistic 
«"g oEten symbolic.Iatar playi were 
still; little , ‘ up flers tofld J>Ldl t hough 
Shaw yft\t revered fri his ftfflfais as 
a sage and ns elder statesman* of 
letters. The dramatist and the pub- 
licist were still inseparably one. 

D. D. Gladwin’s Victorian and Ed- 
wardiaA Canals from Old Photo- 
graphs (167pp. Bn ford. £4.45) is 
a, handsome and wide-ranging selec- 
tion of pictures of the people, boats, 
warehouses and cargoes 'that .were 
to be seen In what tho author christ- 
ens the silver age of the canals. 
■Like the railways, which where. they 
aid not kill them, treated them 
badly, the canals wdre' "a whole 
scene golug”, inhabited by a separ- 
ate end self-reliant people with tneir 
own customs and identity, so that 
one is constantly returning rot a 
second look not duly at the' Craft, 
locks and quiet English country- 
side, but also at the lean, hardwork- 
ing. folk with their 'wives,! children, 
dogs and horses (every bit as lean 
as their masters)! .Many of the 
photographs . have captured, ‘.n'oc 
.•only; the 'spirit:, of 'the place but 
also the time!--' [It is- a; pity .that 

n.j il. jjj. .. • .. .i/jn. I 1 I 0 
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Chronicles of a 
critic 

By Jacques Barzun 


TIM BKAUMONT (Editor)': '» 

The Selective l!go hi 

The Diaries of Janie** A^uic c , 

269PP- lUri-Mp. E5-75- [v 

. AeatL* died almost exactly j 11 
S of time I hut ensures h * homy • 

Sknoan, by name « 10 0 « 

whole general u»u. pi there Hus 
Cm link* said or written about him ^ 
I ® diV interval, and lie i« n»l * 
‘'needed - in the urgent sense in 
which wriiers safely dead m long 
jeiiorcd are suddenly needed .is n 
anununitiou in some Fierce battle of Jj 
a later moment. I, 

Bui Agate may . he needed in 
another way. and tt l * Rood thal |, 
Lord Beaumont of Whitley should t) 
have made the venture of reissuing jj 
some 2511 pages of Agate’s auto- l( 
biography. Who was James Asm c 
nnd where does he belong? lhe 
first pari or the question is easy to 
answer if taken formally : between c 
die Firm and the Second World « 
Wars he was u lending critic of “ 
lhcHtrc and cinema in Lumlon, and " 
iwi Just a writer, but a figure in 11 
ihut world. ^ 

The oilier inquiry is humid to bo f 
answered diversely— or not at ull— r 
for some time tn come. Agnip is ton H 
many things at once in find i s 1 
permanent niche so soon utter nw , 
death. Lord Beaumont is evidently f 
an admirer of Agate's work us u y 
. critic of plays and acting. Others t 
will remember the “ figure ” 1 have . 
mentioned and think of Agate as the . 
perfect representative nr the Tor- , 
nlshcd Age between the wars, when j 
European civiliv.utum could still , 
■boliovc In recovery from tha actual . 
dt^th-biow of 1914, or at least acted j 
as tf ; the spirit, the idols, and tha , 
- manners. of Europe would continue j 
.10 prertW over the mlscello neons , 
remainder Of nmnkind. 

There is in trurli a touch of 
iVero si the fire in, Junius Agate, 
but that iippettruiico enu ho 
nimchad in ituy ago if 0110 looks at 
ihose who move ummig porformers 
aud journalists mid who live, piore 
.by night thun by duy, mi the 'ex- 
ilteiticnt of fucitivc success and 
the .pleasures or persomdity. 

Aguto belo ntts in that world, no 
pouht. and looks tha part, but lie 
js'.much else besides. For one 
“'tog. lie is its unrivalled 
. chrojiiclor, ureclsuly in thu nine 

volumcK of his diary, which spans 
we yarns 19,1247. Agate wus also 
u critic of die first order when 
tpc .subject, is theatre. Not romark- 
«olfl us a critic of drmnn, he |ius 

■ jjo enuul when iL comes to 
doscribing, compnrine, and passing 
Judgment upon acting, directing, 
and “effects" generally. His re- 

. .nmrks 611 Shakespeare in those inat- 
fer * always repay attention. This 
f?nw power 110 anpiius also to 
j literature, especially oliietecnth- 
ccniury French llteruturc, in which 
me scene, the moment, the telling 
jyord is what attrncts his uyo j and 
J* SOTves him ns well in his judg- 
ntonia of music : with Shaw, be was 
among the earliest of moderns to 
■‘•h 3 *. e - n the dramatic 

principle ns governing the form. 

- are but indications Of 
Wie s range. To those who know 
ms output, he deserves to survive 
3 iJL n,ie k i nd ol c,i * lc and as a 
on the 1 scale and with the 

; ‘ ?ald U U - I Of Pepys - ■ * Ie himaelf lias 

' ^i}, Str V*« r : Do J' DU ljold J'pur- 

• - B first-rate diarist 7 

; Agate;. 1 niost ctpphatidally 

To ' bo t ranked with Fepys ? 

! T 6 pys ° •“ ”? y ' pllice ’ baiide 

■ a JuHdifi 1 **!!- 1 cbnn ?L Of. course, be 

• ; by reading the .extracts 

: Patented to us, adroitly 

dSri 6 " \ hou Bh tiiey are. T,Wo hun- 
“ ran51.5j. E, 2 ty , puses tan Jn no way 

• u«SSKL--S*S ■EBSzP&S 


siiiiil- iif which in e iimvhere nn view 
in l.m-d Ikumi Kim’s cmnpilulirni. 

For ex ii til pie, Agate owned show 
hor.scb uiid hived in enter ilicin in 
compel itiuns. He pluyeil golf ond 
wus keen nn cricket. In the domain 
he curved mu of dr.iinu mid litem- 
lure, he liml mi iniiisiial sense of 
history mid Itiogniphy and 1111 us ton 
ishing More uf relevmii incmnries. 

In music and film, he luid un exten- 
sive repertoire ami fine intuitions; 
lie wus the first critic to write a boui 
Clmplln us an artist. Tlu*n, tun. 
Agate's 111 ii tilde inwards his cim- 
fr feres mid towards the aspiring 
young, his petiiiimce about moder- 
nism and sincere acknowledgement 
that ho wus not nil intellectual— 
these mid tuunv oilier details about 
iiis appetites, fils mode of life, his* 
productivity on a par with his debts, 
begin tn form a port mil only when 
the nets mid ilnnighis in which they 
lie embedded recur ; mid for Lliis 
to happen requires the full, set and 
consccuii veil ess of Ego cm ire. 

The Selective Egn happily con- 
centrates mi critical opinions about 
Sluikcspenre and other playwrights 
uiul aciurs, hut it leaves out most 
of the daily grind und ull the horses 
11 nil rounds uf golf, ll includes 
the incredible iiiusichiii-firtdriKeur 
Leo Pavia, bui.nulhing of his beat 
fictions. Agate's trip hi America i_s 
recorded — one of thu _ dullest epi- 
sodes in the sugu of fifteen years — 
but we get loo few of the people 
Agate hobnobbed with mid too little 
of the correspondence he carried on 
with friend, foe, mul mini stranger. 
By way of comparison, eleven 
“‘ concise biographies ” are supplied 
at the buck by the editor: f fell 
obliged to give 191 for the last two 
Egos alone. I doubtless erred on 
the side of ovcr-ideiitlficatinn, yet 
the extent ot n diary’s population 
is all-imporium if ir is to stand as 
a chronicle, and in this instance if 
it is to convey die headlong pace 
of a life lived under cmuiimoiis 
pressure. But ii is idle tn complain 
und it would he wrong to impute 
error: iliu fuel is thnl an egg-cup 
Is not a punchbowl. 

It remulntf lo usk whether n Selec- 
tion does not perhaps serve Agate n 
reputation belter thuu the full diary 
by omitting or skimming over those 
character i sties thal .some of Agates 
readers und contemporaries found 
1 offensive. Because A gate disliked 
1 preciosity, suspected rlie nvant- 

* garde, relished creature comforts, 
1 and stood out against bringing cut- 

* Hire in lhe masses, he has been 
s culled u phUbrina. Whatever he 
1 wus, the term is inapplicable. No 
1 philistine bothers about tho kind 
■ of things in lito and litoraturo or 

* on tho stage that Agate passionately 
s cared about, including the sinewy 
j und huporlucid prose that h® 
[, sweated blood 10 achieve. 


Besides, a good deal that was 
thought the quintessence of higU art 
in thu 1930s end 1940s is now con- 
sidered thin and affected or worse; 
Agate should get credit now for 
seeing through 11 then. Indeed, one 
ynn generalize further: in all he 
came across lie had the cast of 
mind that murks the tmic. Him- 
dreds of instances from Ego and ius 
collected review* would prove it. 
Let oue suffice: 

Am afraid I was rude to H. G. 
Wells last night. It was at the 
■Cafe .Royal and WeJls, sitting at a 
nearby table* shouted in his loud- 
est whisper that he had just come 
from The DeinTs Disciple, anil 
how much better it was than any | 

LaI: I don’t agree. WorlAiMM 
Passage isn’t a work of art. .. But 
it brfrtgs your • heart into your 

mouth and keeps It there. • 

H. G.: Ah. Well. l don’t know what 

: a work of art is.' . • *’ ^ . 

I. A.: Oh, yes, you dp. But B®v®ir 
mind that. Why . praise one kind 
of good, thing at the “pen| e of 
another kind of good thing? 

. H.G. : I stand corrected. 

It is pleasant to think; of fh®«® 
two, each vdth his owif strand of 
coarseness . twlsted iround^ tlio fib r 
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Gods, graves and ancestors 


By Bryan Wilson 
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Modernization has occurred perhaps 
mere rapidly end, apparently, with 
less social disruption in Japan than 
in any other country. The Japanese 
ability to Imitate, udapr and indi- 
Kiunzt* fnreip.u ideas and in -n inn ions 
puidiices u ciiriniia blending nf 
•mcieiii Hint modern. The past stit- 
viies in a measure si II I— most nf 
;dl, jiwliaps, in rcJlgimi, even 
ilioiigli here, too, there i.s both 
inoderiiinuioii and decay as a con- 
sequence o£ the processes of te clini- 
cal innnvmion and functional ration- 
al i/utlon that havo steadily mudo 
religious practice into a merely 
nunKiiiai plienoinenon in nil 
advanced societies. Noil her social 
structure nor constitutional order 
arc now IcRliiiufcod by religious 
myth : religion persists only as an 
optional activity in private life. 

Secularization is on uudeilviiic 
assumption of Robert J. .Smith's 
powerful and Incisive Ancestor 
WoraAta fti Contemporary Japan. 
Although ancestor worship is net 
yet uncommon In Japan, ft is now 
far from universal, and in urban 
centrea it declines because of the 
high incidence of "branch" houses 
or entirely new houses— the houses 
of second or subsequent sons who, 
since they Inherit no property from 
, the main house, have neither the 
right nor the obligation to main- 
tain the ancestor cult. 

Hecnuao of the fusion of ancestor 
worship and Buddhism, Japanese 
cosmology Is difficult to delineate. 
Tno relation between spirits and 
gods Is., not systematised. -and their; 
j tunc lions era unclear. . when some 
men aro sold to become gods, while 
others become bnddhas; when the 
deification of ancestors is only 
slightly more common than ihe 
ancestoi Ization of deities: then 
coherent theology Is Impossible. 
The rich complexity of oven li ml Led 
'}* s P®£ta of contemporary religious 
helief In Japan, must therefore be 
presented in objectivo, descriptive 
detail: it is a great merit of both 
these books that they do exactly 
that. 

Professor Smith oxposoa populnr 
Jumineso 'misconceptions . of 
-BuddLiisnij In particular the ease 
with which u dead person is 
to ns “ becoming a 
buddha”, which .Is an altogotkor 
■attractive roiittai pre tat toil of the 
idea of nirvana. Yet, oq$y as it 


apjiv.UA to many J<iimih- i c*< m 
lll’t till f L* .1 IjllffdFl.l, In Ill'Cl.llllL' till 
j nrt'.lur m*iy, [i.irtidovic.illy. lie 
in mil Iuii iIlt— winiciinici L-liuihility 
is granlcd only to (hose whom ifiL* 
living have not known person ally. 
In a period of tu ban iz.i lion, wlleil 
rural numlcis break up, and houxe- 
liolds that continue over suverji 
gc-iiennions become less cuinmon, 
i his condition ulone might suffice 
in Ciime the decline nf iinccsuir 
ivor-bip. 

These same broad processes of 
'octal change make more difficult 
•bo provision of uppropriute graves, 
•he conduct of mourning riles and 
mu mortals ; as people are detached 
from their ancestral villages, their 
support for seasonal rites declines ; 
and in small urban apartments 
there may bo little room for the 
domestic Buddhist altar. Professor 
Smith's household surveys indicate 
•fiu extent to which both death and 
religion have ceased to be socially 
significant pJiominieiiu. T|| U 

Jimmy's dead are its gods ", but ihc 
war-ship of those gods now displays 
wJun va ruinous of practice, mid 
personal, preference iruii&coiids 
sociuJIy institutionalized forms. 

The processes of social change 
may cause a decline, but thoy do not 
explain ilieso variations in' private 
pr net ico, nntl oven at a statistical 
level i ho inddoncu of partlcuinr mii. 
Hides mid practices Is not always 
easy to Interpret. Thus, «] though 
(ho proportion of housuholds having 
a domestic altar li us been found in 
rural ureas to be twice as great as 
in residential ■ districts of Tokyo, 
none the loss, when children were ' 
usked if they had baeu told to wor- 
ship nt such nltars, the pci'ccntage 
til firming this leaching was higher 
In the residential ureas. 

Ancestor worship was, at cariain 
periods in the post, a political con- ’ 
cern in Japan, and reverence far 
imperial ancestors becnrac a power* 
ful agency of social control. Today, 
rdthough the Ministry of Education 
still tiinliUnins a deportment of reli, 
gious affairs, worship Is a matter for 
sente tolerance. The new religions, 
perhaps the most vibrant manifesta- 
tions of religion In Japan, take cllf- 
f Q rent attitudes to the ancestor cult. 
RisshO-kGsai-kal and SelchO-no-le 
boih emphasize continued reverence 
Cor • an cos tors, whereas the largest 
sect, Sflka Gakkai, is vigorously 
opposed, and the adherents of 
renslia-kdlHi-jingfl-fcyd, are instruc- 
ted to sever the bonds of karma by 
cutting all links with their ances- 
tors. The issue is thus a conscious 
concern among religious people. 
And yet, It may still bo truo that 
ancestor worship has declined 
because It is conceived as. much as 
a housohold duty as a religious duty. 
The consequence, in cither case, is 
likoly to be so mo deterioration In 
the remarkable level of social con- 
trol that has so far prevailed in 
modern Japan. 

The syncretlstic diversity of reli- 
gion iii Japan can bo only partially 
.rovealed by it'' study af ancestor - 
worship, even though there is, por- 
force, soma reference to mediums 


f.md rn die new iclighjiix} in Pro- 

fexxur Smith's hunk. Medium-. lire 
<•111-11 eni pin veil in intake the spirits 
nf tilt* nciviy dead anil uf ihc ances- 
tors, Iiiii CurniL-n Blacker treats 
t licin, must successfully, ns a sub- 
ject in ilieir own light. She dis- 
avows any aticinpt at an anthropo- 
logical approach, and offers no 
theoretical framework for her 
material. She is content to offer a 
descriptive account from a range of 
sources thut include folk-lore. No 
drama, literary evidence, and her 
awn investigations in remote areas 
where mediums still practise. The 
result is an intriguing picture of a 
world that is all but gone, and 
which itself depended on tho vision 
of another world, a mysterious 
world in the mountains, where 
there lived spirits and powers, 
which might be summoned, which 
had to be placated, or which freely 
invaded the human world ro work 
tlioir will. 

ft would not be possible to pro- 
vide a rigorous historical outline 
nf developments in Japanese shama- 
nism,. but Tha Catalpa Bow 
appraises the evidence of its prove- 
nance, and Indicates the points of 
.similarity to, and difference from, 
** classical " Siberian shamanism. 
The variety of the phenomena in 
Japan, which emorges from the 
author’s field studies, nnd which is 
derived from diverse origins and 
1 ho accretion of local concerns, 
make it clflqr that any broad inter- 


pro tali vc tlicuiv would nm reach the 
fuels. 

Wli.it due-, become clear, how- 
ever, is the absurdity, which has 
sometimes been ■ pci-pot rated by 
those professors of comparative 
religion whose evidence lias been 
derived only from texts, oE the 
frequently attempted distinction 
berween Buddhism and Shinto in 
Japan. The medium, as Miss 
Blacker shows, was the locally 
powerful practitioner, whose prac- 
tice was often integrated into a 
pattern which drew on both of these 
religious traditions. 

Mediums act to bring spiritual 
powers, gods, or ancestor spirits, 
into communication with the world 
of men either by invocation or by 
becoming possessed. Discontented 
ghosts, those particularly who havo 
suffered a violent death or neglect 
by tiielr descendants, might need 
to be placated and dissuaded from 
causing injury and destruction : the 
medium is tho intercessor. She must 
also deal with the sinister witch- 
animals, foxes, dogs, or snakes, 
which sometimes possess indivi- 
duals. Those controlling those crea- 
tures fall into two classes: the evil 
practitioner on whose behalf the 
animals operate ; and the families 
which are believed to transmit the 
evil power of tiie animals they keep 
from one generation to the next. 
The distinction approximates tiiat 
of the sorcerer and the involuntary 
witch found In pnrts of Africa, 



Ch'ien Lung " Piggy 
Back ” group to be 
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Other analogues may be seen 
fact that the snake and ||,2 
the two most commonly dcdgnffl 
witch-animals in Japan, were » 
some rime in the past ofi fcn 
totemic protective deities of tX 
lies or of village communities^, 
remnants, that is, of u discredited 
pattern of earlier religious belief. 

The mediums and ascetics them 
selves are divisible into a number 
of broad categories, with some r 0n 
temporary blind mediums acting « 
littlo more than ritual performers 
providing the superstitious with ini 
carnations and messages " of an 
entirely stereotyped kind, from or 
on behalf of then- dead. Other* 
and Miss Blacker lias vivid accounts 
of them, are clearly as genuine as 
shamans ever were, capable of re- 
markable feats of endurance in the 
ordeals that preceded their initia- 
tion, and capable of trance perfor- 
mances that ore far from routui- 
lzed. 

Pour types of medium are distin- 
guished. There are the blind 
mediums, still to be found in nor- 
thern Honshu, who act as direct 
mouthpieces for the gods or spirits. 
There are mediums who act in con- 
cert with an ascetic to summon the 
gods at seasonal occasions: this i* a 
division of functions that were once 
all performed by the shaman, and 
may have arisen under the infhi- 
enco of ascetic Buddhism. There 
ore some natural shamans who suf- 


ciaarvoyunt powers. Finally, and 
with a persuasive use of evidence, 
Miss Blacker identifies as shamans, 
the thunders (or more typically, the 
Foundresses) of the new religions, 
te .Pariicuiai- of TciirlkyB, Omoto, 
a, *d ^ T ? ns ^ B ' * c8tai * i ln gfl * ky5, on 
which she is also one of our leading 
authorities. 

, There are vivid accounts of tha 
initiation of _ ascetics, tlu-ough 


dreams or visionary journeys, and 
of their .powers as healers and prac- 
tioners of the magic arts. Once 


there were probably many ~of these, 
but today they are limited to three: 


fire-walking • sousing in boiling 
water; and climbing the ladder or 
swords. Not only ascetic arts, but 
ascetic disciplines also decay: in 
some instances their exercises mas 
be J® 8 ® to the cultivation o£ 

symbolic experiences for another 
world than to discipline in virtues 
that are useful for life in this one 
--endurance tests not dissimilar 
from those at an Outward Bound 
school. 

The shaman’s sphere is also in- 
vaded by tha modern world : 

Time and again I have seen a 
rite made meaningless, its direc- 
tion' altered, its timing falsified, 
to suit the convenience of tho 
television cameras. Gone there- 
fore is the truth and beauty of 
the ritual, that which enabled it 
. to make contact with another 
plaue of existence. 

If shamanism and its practices— 
to us so utterly strange — are 
doomed to disappear in Japan, we 
can at least bo grateful that Miss 
Blacker has done so much in her 


iata, but also for a wider pu 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 


The domestic revolution 


By Lawrence Stone 


EDWARD SHORT liR : 

The Making of the Modern Family 
376j>|>- Collins. £3.95. 

Fnr a long lime now it has been 
recognized that, in the perspective 
of world history, there is something 


nately, this oddity was first per- 
ceived by sociologists, the vast 
majority of whom know no history, 
and was ignored by historians, who 
had what they regarded as more 
important problems to elucidate. As 
s result, this central question was 
provided with a convenient theoreti- 
cal explanation long before there 
were any known facts to support 
it. 

At its broadest and most 
ambitious, the theory took the form 
of “ modernization ”, a process 
through which the whole world 
was allegedly destined to pass, in 
imitation of the rich Industrialized 
West. The “ modernized ” family 
was said to have moved from an 
extended to a nuclear structure, as 
it shed its ties with the kin ; from 
a system of marriage arranged by 
parents for group economic 
Interests, to marriage arranged by 
the spouses themselves on the basis 
of sexual attraction and/or romantic 
love; from a life spent largely in 
public, to the enclosed private 
world of the single family dwelling 
closed off from outsiders, and itself 
subdivided for personal privacy ; 
from the treatment of children ns 
adults in embryo to the recognition 
of childhood as n distinct phase of 
human development ; from 
obedience to parental order en- 
forced by beating to the inter- 
' utilization of values by psychological 
. manipulation through the proffer 
and withdrawal of parental affec- 
tion;, from the fulfilment of e 
variety, .of functions, including 
■ socleffiation. education, poor relief, 
credit mid insurance, to specializa- 
tion in emotional satisfactions and 
toe nurturanco of young pre-school 
children. All these developments 
were said to be pnrt of tho process 
of " modernization " and wore 
caused by urbanization and 
industrialization. Tho latter 
demanded geographical and socinl 
mobility, promotion by merit not 
ascribed status or nopotism, func- 
tional Specificity of scx-rolos, and 
tnn removal of work from the homo 
to the office or Factory. The new 
family precisely matched ihe now 
economic organization. 

This all looked very neat, but 
•nuch of it proved to be untrue, 
m soon as tlia historians began to 
pub about to see what really 
JlfPPGncd. They soon found out 
jnBt tho nuclear family was preva- 
jtot hi the West long % before 
wflytrialization ; that there has 
in u -° Progressive linear evolution 
in conformity with industrialization ; 
mat a variety of forms of family 
«m happily coexist with the factory 
JWtMru fiiat relations with, Ida 
™maui strong among die industrial 
j g . .dw*' today; that the 
nSxFi: , famlJ y may actuafly assist 

mobility by providing shelter end 
” q y onticai moments ; and that 

• modernized ” so cried groups 
rjRoli, as coal-miners — seem more 

from the rest of the worid 
dependent on community 
then any pre-modem 
T ^ e Iheorjr is thus a 
wambles, and there is now nothing 
: :“ P u t hi kSi place. 

• Phenomenon undoubtedly^ 

central question, cor- 
' de ^odd .Edward Shorter 

FaninVi the 

^ Biere was a shift in 

‘ rise of romantic Ipve, 

Rcowth of; mother-chiW bon dint. 





•'A Family of Four" is one of the drawings on show at the memorial 
exhibition of works bp L. S. Lowry at the lefevre Gallery until July f 
The exhibition contains representative paintings and drawings from 
periods of the artist’s life, and as well as the industrial North there aia 
landscapes of Ccrrfitmf?, Wales (md the Cotswolds. 


iMAniiiT ■' **w*"i«i interaction o» 

- thp tiuclear family. The 

baS, Sbortor Uses as the 

• h yj?Qthe«te come from 

•• t 1 ™ is the 

- ‘ doctoSf “hteteanfch-ceotury 

loc V offldWs arid late 

howte*? entur y folklorists about 
SJ ^f° ch peasants used to behave, 
-The FtA how .they changed. 

• ’ 4Wca] dS P L °K eydde ?, ce 

n ed fl 2 m ft®?® 8 

• qaAm frt ^ over Europe that 

a massive. rise^i'- the 

^ FfOBnancy ratio in the 

• ' J |8 . Q ^ ' oarljl nitfeteemb 

m totv.by . 1830 , 

- 'briaJ^^mnishifjg proportion 6f 
1 - pregnant; on their 


wedding duy. In addition, there are 
tho figures for n rise in the recorded ; 
bastardy ratio, from an unbelievably 
low proportion up to 8 por cent or : 
so. ! 

Both sets of daw have tlioir : 
weaknesses, which Professor Snorter 
tends to gloss over, but his book 
makes a most Important contribu- 
tion to historical understanding 
through the provision of Hite new 
information about the Frflncli 
peasantry in the late oighteenm ana 
early nineteenth centuries, pe nas 
done well to emphasize the harsh 
reality about " The World We Hava 
Lost , something which badly 
needed stating, since-it has tended 
to get ‘lost in the false romantic 

S low about the past whit* suffuses 
le contents as well as the tide of 
Peter Laslctt* s famous . book. 
Parents — ■ including mothers — m 
early modern Europe did not care 
much about theU children ; they 
often neglected diem, smothered 
them in bed, or abandoned them in 
the streets : if they kept them, they 
often beat them ferociously and 
usually turned them out or the 
home to. work for odier popple at 
an early age. Husbands and wives 
did not care about each other very 
much, for most marriages were ones 
of convenience J " the loss • or a 
stable animal grieves a peasant 
: more than the loss of his wife , 
and even sexual, relations were in- 
frequent by modern standards; as 
for the village community, it was 
interfering and inquisitorial, riddled, 
with malicious gossip, quarrels; spy- 
ing, delation, lawsuits and all un- 
charitableness, except at such times 
as it, ganged up against a common 
victim, such as a witch. All tins win 
come as no surprise to anthropolo- 
gists, although historians like Mr 
Laslctt like to cling. » a dream 
world of a Golden Age when " the 
! whole of life went forward in tee 
family, the circle of loved fartiHar 
1 ’faces, known and fondled objects . 

I Where Professor Shorter’s b^k 
i fails— and fall* ; badly^s in &*■ 
L explanations offered for fhe P«eno- 
i mena discovered.. One’ can, if one. 


serious aro ■ two major errors, the 
first in basic presuppositions and 
the second . hi ;.tho theoretical argu- 
ments about causation, nself based 
on nu, error ju historical fact. Pro- 
fessor Shorter is a dedicated sexual 
romantic. He becomes quite lyrical 
about tho “erotic revolution" 
revealed, so lie claims, by tho statis- 
tics showing a rising flde of bast- 
ardy and premarital conceptions. 
Ho falls to realize that much of the 
latter was tho result of a risky 
changp in courting customs and 


latter was tho result of a risky 
changp in courting customs and 
much of the former was the product 
of - the ruthless sexual exploitation 
of • ’ defenceless domestic maid- 
servants br. female workers by tlieir 
masters or thear masters’ sons. If 
these girls became pregnant, .they 
were equally ruthlessly thrown out 
into die street. Yet Professor 
Shorter hsils this evidence of 
massive female sexual exploitation 
with cries of jOy as the advent of 
sexual liberation. In his mind's eye, 
he conjures up “visions of these 
legions of couples fiddling and 
fooling with each ofher in this tre- 
mehdous leap forward in marital 
eroticism”. This sexual liberation 
he then identifies with “sponta- 
neity" and individualism, arising, 
he claims, among “a subculture of 
ihe oppressed 

Professor Shorter seems to stand 
at the end of a line running from 
Wilhelm Reich through Herbert 
Marcuse to Norman Brow and 
ending with wife-swopping, and the 


all constraints. Bur tliU is not a very 
grioil stand point for a hiwortan try- 
ing iu understand changes in a 
culture which has been dominuied 
far two millennia by the one world 
religion which has been most con- 
sciously, actively and persistently 
hostile lo sexuality ; one which has 
been characterized by a very laic 
marriage age involving heroic sex- 
ual abstinence in ihc first ten years 
nf sexual maturity; and one which 
is almost unique in so successfully 
internalizing self-discipline and the 
individual conscience as to make 
possible a peaceful transition from 
regul authority, political and ideolo- 
gical repression and social defer- 
ence to democracy, toleration and 
pluralism. 

These false premises lead Pro- 
fessor Shorter to misinterpret -his 
statistics as evidence of a triumph 
of self-expression in the eighteenth 
century, in fact it was a change 
which resulted in a vast mass of 
female exploitation and human 
misery, which included shot-gun 
weddings, destitute unmarried 
mothers, abandoned babies who 
soon died of inal nutrition ami tho 
rise of prostitution and venereal 
disease. 

The second great error committed 
by Professor Shorter Is t>o attribute 
the change in emotional relation- 
ships, wlucli he is tie! it in identify- 
ing ns the key to the modern family, 
to the rise of market capitalism, by 
which lie means “modernization”, 
and the rise of Industrialized society. 
This is wrong for the simple reason 
dint it was not the late eighteenth 
century and early nineteen di-cen- 
tury industrial poor who were the 
first to experience the revolution 
in family sentiment, but the 
upwardly mobile upper bourgeoisie, 
professional classes and landed 
squirearchy of England and America j 
(and perhaps the haute bourgeoisie I 
of Florence and Amsterdam before i ! 
them). For England thia can bo' 1 
shown conclusively from letters, 1 
diaries and autobiographies, from 
the didactic writings of Defoe and 
Addison, from the novels of 'Richard- 
son to those of Jane Austen, and 
from die newspapers from the 1690s 
to the 1790a. Derived partly from 
the political ideals JaW down by 
Locke, partly from die religious 
e ideas about "holly matrimony* 
d bequeathed from the eevcnceeuth- 
l : century theologians, end pertly the 
“ product of tho wealth, leisure and 
common culture of a prosperous and 
l . L united bourgeoisie and squirearchy, 

“ the revolution in family sen dm cut 
„ identified by Professor Shorter took 
l" place iu these wealthy circles 
Y between 1660 and 1800— circles cer- 
!> tainly affected by inercwitiile capl- 
B talism, but not at all by industrial 
'*•* capitalism* 

r t Professor Shorter dimly sees the 
error oE bis thesis by admitting 
] here and thero (lint somehow the 
l’ Americans were "born free”, but 
f lie falls to draw the necessary con- 
v elusion that the whole model of 
A modernization and industrialization 
“ has to be junked. Tho answer to 
' F the problem must be sought in a 
, * different class from the one he is 
' e studying^ in different countries, 

. namely England and America, apd 
, ' using -different and more sonhisti- 
d cated explanations. .They will have 
“ to include a congruence oE factors 
a { which include .^Lockean politics, 

“ Protestant religion,’ Enlightenment < 
j Ideas arid a. common righteenth- 
* century: cqitdro • Tfiarhed . in the 
% Bcademifes. and iriafrt teiried- ’ by , com- 
mon reading-matter, Tlifff will also 
have to include rite wealth and lei- 
3 sure of a bourgeoisie and squire- 
tn archy provided by progressive agri- 
rt culture, aggressive commercial ar- 
id panslon and .professional success, 
le and the social harmony provided, 
as by. the easy fusion of these groups 
le -into a homogeneous umt sharing 
in Apolitical power and. common cut 
m tural values. 


Good Old Boys” etc. .Far more, 


For the third -time, J. H. B. Teel, 
poet and essayist of tiii^uaWsWe] 
has collected into a book sonie^of 
tfie piecea first printed in the pages 
of a daily newspapCT. Tijey rient 
the . more lasting format of New 
Country Talk (222pn. Robert Hale. 
£3.30) for the author knows his 
rural England as well as anyone 
and about it with 

as .well as understanding. 1 His 
reflections Cn^so .many v aspects 
Of cOuritry ' life, are in. the. 
old -and honoured tradition of ; the . 
essay, pg. aridpm ; Poetised, 

Xmpresairtia ere aaughit • continually 

in stfpye ripmbriibta phnase,(as jjvhen 


boqglis tom by « gale are. seen as 
,r broomsticks. m search of a witch " 
or shafts - of sunlight in 4 church 
appear "robust as Nbcman piJlarS”. 


He Js keenly aware of change i he 
through villagers’ eyes the 
effects when a plutocrat takes ovet 
Froin .the ■ squibo, and lie looks on 
regretfully as yet another factory 
rises -on- an old Held. Mr Peel has 
journeyed in literature as well oi 
- through: ijhe. i ‘landscape, ; qndv lVhen 
he muses ‘ on the .■return of spring- 

: uu.. a-i- ,^£1 
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St Petersburg 

Industrialization and 
Change 

James U. Bater 

Studies in Urban History .f 

Si Petersburg has fuscinnlcd 
Russians and foreigners 
alike since its conception 
in the early 1700s. James 
Batci's original research 
provides a new perspective 
on the city’s evolution, 
and is illustrated witlv 
over 60 photographs, many 
nf which have never before 
appeared outside Russia. 
Publication June 
Cloth £14.95 

The Modern 
Rise of 
Population 
Thomas McKeotra 

What were the causes of the 
rapid growth in population 
-since the eighteenth 
century? 

What lias given rise to a 
significant decline in the 
mortality rate?. 

Thomas McKeown’s 
approach, to these two 
questions is both novel 
and comprehensive: his 
conclusions are 
controversial. 

Cloth £7.95 

Nationalism 

The Nature and 
Evolution of an Idea 

Edited by 
Eugene Kamcnkn 

Distinguished scholars 
convey the character of 
nationalism and national 
consciousness in specific 
contexts and societies, and 
in relation to pollticnl, 
social and economic 
change, 

Cloth £3.95 
Paper £1,95 

The Study of 

Urban 

Geography 

Harold Carter 
Second Edition 

The secoud edition hn$ been 
updated In detail and 
contains much new 
material on behavioural 
and normative approaches. 
‘No studenfof urban 
geography can consider his 
education to have begun 
until ho has read this 
book .. Geography 
(of the first edition) ■ 

Cloth £7.00 
Paper £3.50 

Crown and 
Nobility 

1450-1509 

J. R» Lander 
Professor lander 

considers the working of the 

councils Yorkist foreign 

■ policy, royal finance and 
the characters of Edward IV 

■ and Henry Vila and 

. reassesses the concept of 
a ‘New Monorcliy’, 

Cloth £995 i • 


..uaaucer to nuruy, wuuu^i, i 

:MqCaulay -at)d ,V . Sack vTl I e-We^ tj ; | 


. Edward Arnold 

. 25 HUI Streets 
. I^ridbn W^XSL^ v V. ' : 
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POLITICAL HISTORY AND MEMOIRS 




A CONCORDANCE TO THE 
■ PENSEES OF PASCAL 

t iiiiOi'J !>/ Hucin M n.n ids'll rtmi 

I'li'/r** M Dun** 

A [J.IMlC'fljf ly Vallll.lt'IU trtio T^ltCf 
work be<*Hii a ,e ol the frafimoninry 

•fod incomj-iftie muure of ihn 
Panacea, iliis concordance 
rnda'Ca all works .md pans ol 
words in ifie ln*l a*, well as all 
variants. 

Cornell 1.448 paflps. c 19.45 


OCCASIONAL FORM 

Henry Fielding and iho Chains of 
Cfrcumalanco 

./. Paul Humor 

Placing MpJiiy Folding's oniirn 
literary caropr m the context 
of olQhfannlfi-CQniury culture. 
Occasional Form examines the 
probJoms Iho culture posed find 
how Fielding's lllaroiy techniquos 
were hla way of dealing wlih 
contemporary cultural standards. 
Johns Hopkins, 2B8 pnges. £0 40 


SYSTEMS OF OllDER AND 
INQUIRY IN LATER EIQHTEENTH- 
CENTURY FICTION 

Eric Rothatem 

Through analyses ol live major 
novols — Ft assets s, Tristram 

Shandy, Humphry Clinker. Amalia, 
and Caleb Williams — the author 
reveals a common structural 
paltern which has a central bear- 
ing on literary 111 a lory. 

Cnlifornfa. 266 pages, £7.65 




ETRUSCAN PRESS 

L.in r .;.i UomI.ii)).. 

Thu, ifiii'lr.ito'i bool |mjm- die 
dbviilopnirnl or Elrurc.ui drem 
•rom i^ifc. i.|«|htli ig ifi.- Mill ..•■•iilury 
BC using ,i:, r,v<cforiCA ;ioIij,tI 
remnuiiis or cuMiuim'. . n ii-^lic 
representation. muci literary 
jiH'iSmor. dif.ilmrr with ihe 
subject. 

Johns Hopkins, 2f.6 pages £12 30 


POLICE REFORM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

The Era of Auguai Volimer, 
1905-1332 

Gnjib 6. Curie and Elaine II. 

Curie 

This texlbouk an police reform 
shows how professionalism rather 
fhan such alternatives an union- 
ism or civil service becuma Ihe 
standard lor contemporary police 
rnlomi In Ainorfcu. 

California. 200 pnges. E7.SB 


IMAGES AND ENTERPRISE 

Technology and Ihe American 
Photographic Induelry, 1839-1025 
Reese V. Jenkins 
This is Ihe first comprehensive 
history ot the American photo- 
graphic Induelry and of the major 
Arms, personal! Ilea and tech- 
nologies that influenced its deve- 
lopment. 

Johns Hopkins. 416 pages. Cl 4.00 


COOPER'S LANDSCAPES 

An Essay on the Plaiuresque 
Vision 

Blake Nevius; 

Cooper’s Landscapes is a study 
..of \na arte of .landscape painting’- 
and, landscape gardening .as they' 
influenced James ■ Fenimore 
Cooper's use of landscape in his 
forest romances. 

California, 110 pages. £6.00 


THE CUSTOM-HOUSE OF 
DESIRE 

A Half-Century or Surrealist 
Stories 

Translated with an Introduction 
by J. H. Matthews . 

This aeleoildn of 47 short 
narratives by 24 sdrrealial writers 
ill usl raise Ihe whale 'gamut □( 
Burrealfsl Style ..over the period 
1922-1073. . 

California. 376* pages, *£B.35 


FEUDAL SOCIETY IN .THE ; 
BAILLIAGE OF TROYB8 UNDER 
THE COUNTS OF CHAMPAGNE, 
1152-12Q4' 

Theodore Evergaies . 

Focusing on lha ’southern sector 
of the county ol Champagne. 
Evergalaa systematically invesil- 
gatsa ; (or the first : lims. the 
economy, government and society 
ol the Qouniy, and uses primary' 
sources to present lha first 
quantitative analysis of a feudal 
aristocracy In Franao. 

Johns Hopkins, 336 pnges. £9.00 


Jaime E. Rpdrinue* o ; 
uS a faSi^ y k 0 y' w diaqolutlQri 1 of 

1 - oouaEd n ft aWa*- Amar, « a,a 

:■ S5r5?J .SPJIJS pbbHo career of 
; Vicente RopafUerte, pirharii iht» 
most repreaenlgilye of effing, 
-■Spanish American : liberate' I who 
.worked fdr indepenSSiSg'I^S 
-ft.Jf oew yfalon ; of. BnaniSS 
Aiharloan community. .... . . ' 

i . California sns nnn, in CWi* *N * >■ '• 



PEASANT WISDOM 

Cultural Adaptation in s Swiss 
Village 

LhlUlfMfl \V*.'iil|j*;rp 
D» Weinberg v/ho made hur 
hoiii-* in Bruton ,i ■jmall Alpine 
Village. Iiorn 14G7 to 1969, 
rjoinonslrat-}'-. ih.ii ih«? evolutionary 
process ihc-re has Lifcon the form 
of successive d.ijusmwnis rather 
ihan precipitous -adaptation. The 
history of Ihe village reveals a 
striking continuity of social 
structures and bnlielg despite 
major changes m liie economy. 
California 25 0 panes C8 80 


THE HAND MADE OBJECT AND 
ITS MAKER 

Michael Owen Jones 
This unusual book is concerned 
with how and why individuals 
make things, and In particular 
with certain specific individuals 
who make lurniture In the 
Cumberland Mountains of 
Kentucky. 

California. 288 pages. Cl 1.56 


CHINESE SOCIALISM TO 1907 
Martin Bornal 

Working alinoal entirely vyiih* 
Chinese and Japanese sources, 
the author aigusa convincingly 
that the roots of Chinese com- 
munism were largely indigenous 
and not transplanted from the 
Russian Revolution or from 
Western Marxist tradition 
generally. 

Cornell, 288 pages. £10.50 


ALTO ADIGE— SOUTH TYROL 

Italy's Frontier with Ihe German 
World 

Mario Toscano. Edited by George 
A. Carbone 

This English' translation of the 
Iasi work by Mario Toscano, 
Europe's foremost diplomatic 
hiBlorian of World War II, pro- 
vides an in-depth study of the 
dispute between Austria and Italy 
aver Ihe Alio Adige. 

Johns Hopkins, 400 pages, £10.50 


9SS? VIC0 ' 8 SCIENGE 

Edited by Giorgio Taglfacozzo 
-and Donald Phillip Verene 
The iwenty-nlne "■ essays by 
prominent American 1 and Euro- 
pean scholars gathered together 
n this volume' further illuminate 
the mulii-facBted aspects of Vico's 
science ol humanity ", 

John's Hopkind,' 528 page?. £11,65 


THE SPOKEN SEEN 

Film and lha Romantlo 
Imagination 

Frank D. McConnell 

This provooative book shows lhal 
film fa deeply imbued .with Ihe 
same assumptions about reality, 
language, and creativity as (hose 
which characterize Romantic and 
past-Romanilc literature. 

Johns Hopkins, 224 pages 
Qlolli £8.35, Paper £2.05 


MARSILIO FICINO : THE 
PHILEBUS COMMENTARY 
A Critical Edition and Translation 
Michael J. 8. Alton 

Mr. Allen lies utilized the variant 
readings ol Ihe three extant menu- 
soripte. With his long Introduction 
. I. s *V6ral appendixes, the 
JJ^Ponsattttw the first modem 

Cklifbrnia,635pQgaa;£f^..0g7! ; ^'‘ 


■ NEW [YORK CITY! 1864-1715 / 

C6riqUe$t and Change V. . • 
Trtomae J. Archdeacon 

integrating sophisticated demo- 
graphic techniques with 1 dearly 
V S!L« 1, natTailVe,: thto pioneering 
-work explo.raa. the complex sdolar 
■ -and Booriomic - file of e major 

v CQl0hia| city. •„ 


California, .^02 pop^, V 


MUYBRIDGE, MAN IN MOTION ' 
Robert B. Haas 

MuybrldQB's film experiments led. 
to extensive documentation ol 
movement in . animals and 
Mu mans, and gave him his place 
In history as the godfather of 
moving-pictures. This illustrated 
biography traces hie long- and 
Q^IquHuI career, ; ■ 

BEypND Kj^iNGER' ^ '■ i ! ' 
;Waya of Conservative' Btalecraft: 
GaorB^Mska | ■ . 

!?„ « critique of Klwlngcr’s O on- ■ 
duo; of American foreign policy, . 
L®H a ohallanges present .opinions 
ofiKiasInger s great statesmanship 
. exaggerated and- pro- . 

. Johns Hopkfns, 192 pages: . 

Cloth £8.40, Paper Eg'os ■ 


Thv. University Presses of : 

( :ornit.i,, Johns hopkins 

^ I.ond on'. Wx ;:J 


A charmed life 

By Stephen Koss 


IHIIII.KT 1C flllDI-.S | A. MLS : 

Yh'ler Cazalet 
i'nrir.iir 

306pp. Ihtmish liiiinilinit. £5.95. 

Uoljtn Rliiult", iiniL-ji tins lakun 
pains in defend liiiiisulf fur liuving 
essuyud u “punniil" of Victor 
Cazalet, “ upixirunify Midi a minor 
and vimiully fni-jiiitton individual 
On the oiic hand, he argues, “offlco 
uud public reeugiriiiiin do nnt In- 
variabiy provide un ulc lira to judg- 
ment upon a man’s achievements , 
On the other, lie cnnriuuos, there 
cxisrs 

u real and iuiiiurntivo need fur 
i lie puliiical lilsinrinu to concL'iTi 
Innisulf iviili i lie lives, characters, 
mill career* uf rlmse pollilchius 
who form the hulk nf public life 
—who do nnt i-eceivo office, but 
ifliu, colleciivuly and iiullviduallv. 
affect the course of political 
history. 

Neither point is disputed, although 
tills suitably insubstantial memoir 
does Rule enmigh to prove either 
oE thorn. 

There are, of course, politicians 
who tail to attiiin iiroiuiucnce, but 
Whoso attitudes or experiences 
nevertheless reflect important 
nspecw of their times. From the 
evidence here assembled, Cazalet 
was not among them. There are 
otiiors who, standing on the side- 


lines, ncqufro an acme perspective 
on men and events. Again. Cazalet 
does not appear to qualify. Despite 


Mr Rhodes James’s professed in- 
tenuous, his subject emerges from 
these pages no less unmistakably 
second-rate than second-rank. 

“Teenie” to his family and In- 
numerable friends. Cazalet may os 
pasriy have owed his sobriquet to 
Ills historical as to hi s physical 
stature, ns suggested liy several of 
mo accompanying photographs. 
Although his biographer, a dis- 
tinguished practitioner of the art, 
promises “to demonstrate all the 
Eacets of his personality ”, Cazalet 
comes across as a two-dimensional 
Figure, vain, pretentious, gullible, 
pud priggish. Ti cun n ut be denied 
* fhac muny nf iiis jinlgmenrs were 
artless ; several were wrong ; many 
wore naive ”. All the same, it is 
strenuously insisted rliat he “was 
riglit on the big issues, and . . . his 
contribution was not an insignifi- 
cant one ”, Ihe u'ouble, however, 
is that— as Cazalet tended . myopic- 
ally to perceive them — the big 
issues were small opes, and vice 
versa. 

* Captain Cazalet is a good title 
a i 10vel j° sied hw successful 
Liberal oppononi in “the faintly 
ldjatic General Election of 1923 ’ . 
3 "ovals require plot H nd charac-. 
terization as well as snappy tides. 
H ols . background, the social 
circles in winch he incessantly 

dMth d> S SUt1 rr n di an ^tic 

death might qualify him as a 

character out of Anthony Powell, 
Not least aiiipng .his ' distinctions, he 
was godfather to Elizabeth Tgylor 

He ivbs born in 1896 in n “ lovely” 
London house, formerly tenanted bv 
Sir Robert Peel. His doling ; mothw 
and distant futher were “very pros- 
Porous, upper-middle class ’V who 


1.1 IHIIIL milled Ills ciiircspmnicut 
(“ ll is people ju.il above h 
average who really run the world”, 
arc hold in be indiciui,»,is 
growing sensiuviiv. * 

From Ills schoolboy days, CimjIm 
kept voliiminnus diaries" 
which Mr Rhodes James | llls ie!i “2 
extensively, if „m quite exclusive? 
Rallying from the insipid m i in 
platitudinous, tlie entries are 0 fJ» 
incorrect (Cazalet hud a | 1U rd dS 
with people’s names mid nmionali 
ues), exaggerated (Prince Bern, 
hard of The Netherlands *• a verv 
nice boy”, allegedly reporud ih» 
the Germans mvuded in 1940 with 
12,000 parachutists, “ of whom the I 
Dutch killed nearly ten thousand ') 
hopelessly garbled (the uccnunts of 
tlie IIonre-Lavul pact and ,j, e 
Abdication crisis, to cite i*d 
obvious examples), and ineffably 
mawkish. As u diarist, Cuxulet wai 
a purveyor of second or . even 
third-hand gossip which, under 
standahly, Interested him m » 
than did his own Inconsequcitibl 
activities^ He lacked the erudition 
and discrimination of his neighbour, 
Harold Nicolson: compare their 

rospeedvo accounts of Sybil Cok 
fm^s luncheon on April 22. 1936. 
Nor was he as scimiHuung a 
Chips Chaiinoii, with whom lie 
(and Mr Rhodes Jaine.s) cros*d 
paths. Because ninny extracts nro 
undated and out of sequence, rhey 
are all tlie more valueless. 

rmprcssionnhlc throughout ki< 
me, Cazalet was especially proud of 
the attontions he received from 
Winston Churchill, who took him u> 

tioiQ* ^i 12 >“ Purls on April 
l, ISIS. His jom-nnis record fur- 
tlieif meetings that spring; 

June 5th: Dined Winston. He is 
n nice man, Winston, Pew jicople 
can know what a nice nnm lie is; 
and what n brain I 
Juno 8tli: A glorious day. Win- 
ston, so reasonable und su nieft 
came to lunch. 

Years later, Cazalet got to know 
Stanley Baldwin. •• He is a nice 
niaii ”, too. 

,® llt | fc was -usually charm rather 
f» ai, i i on ? s ? which Cazalet prized 
,'if '"s celebrated ucquainiances: 
rheodm-e Roosevelt “conceited bui 
charming ; Venizelus. *'« charm- 
jug old man”; Austen Chumher- 
nub i i so , enurming Neville 
Cliamborlniu, " cliurmiiig, so direct, 
•and far easier to tulk to than Aus- 
ien ; Arnold Bcmiuu, ’* char mine H ; 
u* J/, Co °k, the miners’ Icaoet, 
nothing (at supper) could have 
exceeded his chann Churchill, 


nis citarin ’ ; CIturclUIL 
charmiug und delightful Urd 
Halifax, most . charming Pador- 
ewskl. Oh, such charm ! ”j Arch- 
Di-shop Lang. “dimming ui 
always • Lloyd George, “as usual 
channuig ” ; King Edward 
YhI, he jins got charm”’ ; Ambas- 
sador John Wlnant, " very chaiTn- 
jng ; Antliony Eden, “ overwhelm - 
zngly charming ” ; and, perhaps 
most surprisingly. Sir Stafford 
Crlpps. wljo "very tactfully mid 
charmingly puts ttio case for ih* 
Russian Treaty ” In 1942, It is only 


What other nuggets arc to b* 
mined from Cazalet’s diaries? Thera 




puipoitedly disapproved of the 
carefree - at mbsphore in ' the Prime 
* llDUieholli , his own pre 

'2f dffiS , rU VHS wuh . “ tlie Humber 

of uarices that arc given now'*, . 

■ Christinn Science “gn V o .him 
strength find serenity” to endure 

front ' Thn^ a western 

nont. The cn mage &■ slaughter ” 

I around him coupled 3T L 
lingering influence ' qf • Norman ■ 
AtJgell s doctrines, predU]»osed him 
«u favour of Lord Lausdowhe's 
Controversial a p p0al for 'a 

nufved Ul m P ^ flc ’ ' ' Pe Vm:- also ■ 
P nh d ;!n '' 1 ' l ‘e. snma trite verses 
( i Oil,.- idle.- liniii-K , of -pleasure 'dost/ -■ 

SL 1 H ess w") which; 

ukc - the . f.ituous pruhauucejnents '' 


^i : ' apd ; ■ m revolutionary 
where Bolshevism ran rant- 
pant During the winter of 1919-20. 
Cazalet was dispatched' oh -a special 
mission to' Siberia, Where allied 
troops were waging their “ Ghost 
• War against the Red Army. The 
pelow-zero temperatures allowed 
tnm,: a lifelong teetotaller, "a-fmosr 
(toj understand why the Russjdm 
never Wash, always drink, and B 01 
angry . But he was riot' too frost* 
bltt ®" to applaud an extremely 

f ft®?: Performance 1 of t'akmiat * 
Iberian opera hqbsel , 'aiid ; his.- 
Sournal wdiild hardly substantiate;, 
nis biographer’s assertion that -the 
mission followed'^ ” weary 'courte -i 
'•111 Mfltrh' ' uiiili ' tnapn 1 ! fid' 1 


: y* 

. have enough a mhftf hn ” lo 'succeed 
at the, game'.-;. Mi 1 Rhodes James, 
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■ • „ him at his word, would have 
,ak hSleve that Cazalet remained a 
«*t£Ser for nearly twenty 
*2? because, among other things, 
Sifp was too nice” But it was 
application which Cazalet lacked. 

ambition. He privately admitted 
fSu of jealousy when otiiiers 
if ?ii? 8 generation surpassed him, 
“j reproached himself for hnv 
f n g no " definite job ”, When the 
Coalition Government was formed 
,v,° Mav 1940, he was left to wish 
|, e had '' been offered some- 
ftV «"<l tefused it, which I 
should have if it had not been l ini 
one of tlie Service Departments «. 

why should anyone, in any politi- 
cal camp, have taken him seriously ? 
His views were not only vacuous but 
Inconsistent. "Ho was one of the 
first British politicians who dis- 
cerned what was really ha open in g 
in Europe in the early 1930s, but 
his warnings went unheeded ”, we 
are informed on the jacket. The 
claim is preposterous. From 1925, 
when he declared himself “very 
Impressed by Mussolini ”, at least 
until 1937, when he visitud Spain 
out of sympathy for Franco, Cazalet 
showed little courage and less com- 
prehension. In 1933 he inspected a 
concentration camp In Munich, and 
pronounced it “ not very interesting 
—quite well run and no undue 
misery or discomfort ”, As a dele- 
gate to the 1938 Imperial Conference 
in Australia he was out of harm’s 
way at the time of the Munich agree- 
ment, which he greeted with a sigh 
of “ relief While It remains “ far 
from certain that Cazalet would 
have voted against Munich”, Mr 
Rhodes James speculates “ that he 
would have abstained ” had lie been 
present when the House of Com- 
mons divided. It is difficult to share 
his conviction. “ You are » friend 


of Victor Cazalet’s, aren't you ? •* 
Margot Asquith had been ashed by 
another guest “ at the delicious Lon- 
donderry House party” at tha 
height of the 1935 Abyssinia crisis. 

Do you think he will have the 
guts to vote against the Govern- 
ment ? Not he I ” 

Cazalet’s uninspired record In 
domestic affairs lends further cre- 
dence to this unfiuttcring assess- 
ment. A novice in Parliament, he 
treated the General Strike of 1926 
as a lark. The Empire Free Trade 
crusade of the 1920s left him 
almost bored” and with a hatred 
oE Lord Beavcrbrook, who had 
thwarted Thelma Cazalet’s candid- 
acy at Bust Islington in 1931. Typi- 
cally, lie endorsed the White Paper 
on India (thereby incurring Chur- 
chill’s displeasure) not out of any 
dedication to the cause of imperial 
reform, but 

partly out oF loyalty lo the Natio- 
nal Government, and partly be- 
cause I did not presume to tako 
a very definite opinion on a mat- 
ter upon which there appeared 
to be in tills country suen diver- 
gence of views among the 
experts. 

Margot’s unidentified companion 
was not mistaken. A small fry, 
Cuzalet was also a weak fish. 

And yet, most uncharacteristi- 
cally, he proclaimed himself an 
ardent Zionist to tlie exrcnt of tell- 
ing Chaim Weizmami that, if tlie 
Jewish settlers in Palestine defied 
the British Mandate, “I, for ofte, 
might easily be fighting in the 
ranks of the Jews ”, His other great 
enthusiasm was for the cause of 
Polish independence. Did it occur 
to him that the Poles practised a 
more virulent anti-sumMsm than 


tliut for which lie borulcd his own 
countrymen ? 

In April 1940, as a member of a 
parliamentary deputation, Cazalet 
nidt General Slkorski, the exiled 
1 olisli premier and commander. 
That June, when Sikorski shifted his 
headquarters from Paris lo London, 
he extended an invitation to Cazalet 
to serve as liaison officer between 
tho Free Poles and tlie British Gov- 
ernment. In addition to his orlicr 
responsi bill tics. Cuzalet accom- 
panied Sikorski (over C Inn-chill’s 
objections) on missions to tlie 
Soviet Umon and North America. 

In November 1942, Sikorski and 
Cazalet had “n very lucky escape” 
when their aircraft made a forced 
landing on a flight from Montreal 
to New York. The fallowing Mav 
they flew to the Middle East, where 
Sikorski tried to revive ihe spirits 
of the Free Polish forces at Cairo. 
On his own, Cazalet made a side- 
trip to Jerusalem lo consult with 
Zionist leaders. Reunitod, the two 
men proceeded to Gibraltar, where 
they broke journey on their way 
back to London. On take-off froiii 
Gibraltar, their plane plunged into 
the sea and they were both killed. 

Cazalet’s death is recounted with 
eloquent understatement and, inci- 
dentally, without reference to the 
controversy generated by Rolf 
Hochhuth’s spurious allegations. But 
tlie tragedy does not in itself justify 
the pious assumption that Victor 
Cazalet stood on the verge of ful- 
filling his "long-evident potential”. 
Nor does it redeem a hook which 
seems to have been written for no 
better reason than that copious mat- 
erials were put at the author's dis- 
posal. Surely Mr Rhodes Janies lias 
better things to do with his time 
and talent. 


Cloak-and-scissor trade 


By J. R. Vincent 


TONY BUNYA!' ; 

The Political Police In Britain 
320pp. Julian Friedman n. £4.95. 


Tins is a simple everyday story 
about mow British wnrkcrs are con* 
trolled by the repressive agencies 
ot ine capitalist stqto, Tho nuthur, 
ire are told by way oE mitigation, 
was tor two years news editor «>E 
l } m , e Out. and is now writing a 
study of fascism and the state. A 
saa case oE metropolitan innocence, 
raa y sigh; certainly assump- 
tions obtrude. Soft druns nro n 


,r _ p IXI lUllliy US.SUI1IIJ- 

Uons obtrude. Soft drugs nro a 
social habit” riot big husinoss ; 
Northern Ireland Is rt “ colonial 
«^ ri .* nce ." n °t something rather 
Mcepimnaij and the methods of 
we Provisional IRA are described. 
ffi!2J lolent * but BS “ violent " in 
E! . C ®*HWW. And yot Tony 
T» a ^°8edly explosive book 
1 l £ ry , and Practice of the 
an niH Police in Britain is. really 
old tune set to new words. 
««JS bs ?, tu . t,n * "activist” for 

fl25 ’ I 16 . has takmi over the 

DuhfL* dfl ! as hel A hy the motoring 
Lt-ince 1900 about police 
biac^e 011 * ® nc ) .Produced a mirror- 
radar Geology. The police 

as 4<ton in the road-hog’s 
pi&nh , much . the same as the 

Se!ion««r D i°B ra P h «r’a camera at a 
2?E atio ?* lr "Proves” the 
• rgenc e of a police state. 

hL l u 1 « and niethod, the. writer 
ClrJfft to put us off serious 
Hi wrhat he has to say. 

■WwditL ^ , Cr ®£hM t y because he 
fS s J?, a chi ^ly careful and 
• Pfiww state ooorcive 

&^he pmemips of. socialist 


ibtd ur polemics oE socialist 
W? I 8ltffer8 from selective 

>rer«_-oi« i via 1 ..*. 


^ ulfl Fa itm .a i v . W|,1 J vvaiaLio 


» raSoM. W® police do b 
0th er P nemili n ^ moB£ «,. cascs ' t0 ^ hat 
I he re- 

^'ihhorreii!?^ Bunyan conceals 
^'wiffiSSLSf rprroriam could 
8 lack S 3 or«r 8to ? d 5 s suggesting 
pressures 

Ail thbrS? 1 - PoMce now operate. 


“«aer whirK iiw. H pressures 

^ *hiTira th SS? lC ® «°j W D[)er,,lfl ' 

^'secret nJESPS* Innocence. 

5?Va ?P erist, they do. 

^HOagKf °n all of us who are 

! . fWage. ^ i Oxbridge 
thousand 


-.i- ] v 


foil to see the advantages oF treating 
such a theme in u tone of studious 
neutrality. 

More inipurtnnt than tone is the 
question ot method. Bunyan’s fail- 
ings here are less personal than 
representative of a school of 
journalism which finds pleasurable 
excitement in colourful portrayals 
of “ repression ”. Thy method par 
excellence of thy i lives ligiKive 

rudicul is tn cm snmputs out of 
the bourgeois press. The media are 
a . means of capitalist repression, 
but a whole iiuap of cuttings from 
such sources (and Bunymi’s book, 
with its admirubiu citation of press 
sources, is a well-arranged cuttings 
file) cun only be the damning truth 
about capitalism. A writer cannot 
bo bolter tliun his sources, and 
there is little sign that tho nuthor 
has Httumpted to improve his 
collated Thoughts of Chapman 
Fincher and Brigadier W. F. IC 
Thompson by getting a foot inside 
the door of New Scotland Yard, 
tho War Office, the Homo Office, 
GIIQ Lisburn, and oLlicr joints 
which one might reasonably case. 
Journalists should have feet as well 
os scissors, and pristine integrity 
need not have stopped Bunyan 
using both. Indeed, he spent happy 
hours going round anti-establish- 
ment pressure groups; while on the 
other hand his “objective press 
cuttings themselves derive often in 
the last resort from the official 
sources which he has not had the 
nerve or imagination to consult, 
This ruthles* expose of, Britain a 
secret police looks at times like 
a handbook, not to reality, but to 
the impression Fleet Street happens 
to give of what official public rela- 
tions tells it. Selected crumbs frbni 
the bureaucrat’s table are not really 
a sensible diet to nourish the mind 
of the loft. • 

Method, tone. ' and jnwdon 
apart, the book is not all that baa. 
It deals descriptively but faithfuny 
with the main internal miWJJ 
security, services (including the 
private security' industry). The 
author has a clear head for burew- 
cratlc charts, McKinsey-tvpa, and 
his neat diagrams probably tell us 

all that Is necessary about tlie 
organization. a9 dtstmet from the 
policies, ot the secret .police. 
Another point of valuer is Us his- 
torical approach, pEten going back 
into the nineteenth century, to the 
erawth of the five or so mam , 
agencies. At handbook there 
' Is little to say except that it is a 
useful guide to unfamiliar ccumtry, 

deserve , recording in this convenleht 


form. His account of telephone- 
tapping and leiEcr-upcniug is com- 
mendable. 

The main question, which can 
hardly be avoided, is not whether 
we have a secret police but wheiher 
we have a political secret police. 
The author thinks that the secret 

F iolice really exist to serve capita- 
ism (though perhaps more in the 
future ihan now), catching spies und 
bombers being un elegant facade. 
This, I fear, is wrong. Tlie truth — 

0 sad one— is that law and order 
oppresses , Individuals, not classes. 
Anyone who might seriously harm 
capitalism is utterly safe and knows 
it. None of the agencies before , 
which Bunyan asks us to tremblo 
daro look Mr Scargill in the boot. 
The socurity forces have thqir vic- 
tims, but tbeso do not lend them- 
selves to political or social genera- 
lization, except that they tend to bo 
oq the fringe oE things. The only 
area where law and order lias his- 
torically boon strongly and effec- 
tively against organized labour is in 
the. use of judge-made law in the 
courts; and Bunyan perhaps under- 
estimates what judges do and have' 
done by as much as he overestim- 
ates the importance df secret police 
routine work. Bunyan’s list or vic- 
tims of repression is long, miscel- 
laneous, and includes such veterans 
of., proletarian struggle as Duncan 
Son ays, - Sir Compton Mackenzie, 
and Jonathan Aitken, along with 
Pat Airowsmith and Wal Hanning- 
ton. To see : this motley crew as a 
threat to capitalism strains credu- 
lity as much as does Bunyan’s claim 
thgt CND was a thrept to the stare. 

The tendency 6E the sectarian left 
to overreact to tlie. inevitable author , 
’tf&rianiam latent in our powerful 
arid well-informed secret police ; 
is- unfortunate. . Whether. ■ the .. 
authoritarianism is employed or not 
wUl .depend . not on the agencies 
'themselves but ’on the general poli- 
tical situation, which la where etten- 
tipp should be focused. In the 
meantime. Injustice .will continue . 
add should ba fought a? such on the 
merits of. each case, which ]s> rather 


LI WHO . -V . 7 7” 

Mark do not herald a new order but 
serve t6 delay it, The pnly person 
codling his heels' as a result or the 

rtloeeir- brink la MPHlfmS ! 


auvu- — « — » — , _ 

Ditty Mail, no less, fo a passion for 
juries. No one, however, can or 
should take any pleasure in the 


extensive. flPPar^ 

repireisibh: outlined; 
lext shoriid griwets 
tobAihigg J9flchrni 
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May Books 


OIL AND EMPIRE: BRITISH POLICY AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN OIL 1900-1920 

MARIAN KENT 

Published in association with Lite London School of 
Economics 

The years 1900 to 1920 saw the gradual alerting of the Brit- 
ish Government towards the need to safeguard bath llto 
sources of supply and the suppliers of Britain’s oil. Mesopo- 
tamian oil played a central part lit the formulation of poll- 
eras to meet this need. "... an immensely detailed account 
of the diplomatic, financial and entrepreneurial manoeuvr- 
mgs that went on . . . to ensure that the black ooze went 
mto the furnaces of the British Navy and not the Kaiser’s 
Grand Fleet.” Sundmi Times. 

£10.00 

DEVELOPMENT PATHS IN AFRICA AND 
CHINA 

Edited by U. G. DAMACHI, G. ROUTH and 
A-B. E. ALT TAHA ' 

Published in association with tho International. Institute for 
Labour Studies 

In tills book the development paths of six African. countries 
and China are traced. Their common development problems 
are discussed, and their respective responses compared and 
contrasted, loading to a deeper understanding of all seven. 
£10.00 

STRATEGY FOR DEVELOPMENT 

Edited by J. BARRATT, D. S. COLLIER, K. GLASER and 
H. MGNNIG 

This volume is based on papers presented by the respective 
authors at the ** Strategy for Development ” conference held 
in Johannesburg in 1974. It includes an introduction which 
surveys and evaluates the proceedings as a whole. 

£10.00 

THE SOVIET UNION AND BLACK AFRICA 

CHRISTOPHER STEVENS 

Soviet- African relations are viewed from the African angle 
in this book, showing the benefits sought and the mistakes 
made. Economic links, administrative changes and the 
' embryonic foreign policies of the new African states are ' 
discussed. 

£10.00 

THE FUTURE OF THE MULTINATIONAL 
ENTERPRISE 

PETER J. BUOKLEY and MARK CASSON 

This book presents a new approach to the anulyUs of the 

multinational enterprise (MNE). It charts the growth ami 

development and puts forward an original theory of the 

MNF.. It also contains predictions about the future of tho 

MNE. 

E7.95 

A GENERALIZED THEORY OF 

INTERNATIONA L;.TR ADE , 

ff: PETER GRAY .' / 

■ H”.. Peter Gray builds' .upon tho existing factor-proportions 
. theory of international trade to bring greater realism to 

the 'micro-part (if fiitetnarlonal economics. He attempts to 
.shift the emphasis of the body of theory awuy from elegance 
towards pragmatic relevance. 

£10.00 

THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
EURO-CURRENCY SYSTEM 

GEORGE W. McKENZIE . 

The aims of this volume are tlirccEold : to examine the 
euro-currency system within a theory of fin mice; to evalu- 
ate critically tho altcrnativo theories which have been used 
to analyse its operation; and to discuss die factors which 
have influenced its development from 1958 to 1974. 
Hardcover £7.95 Paperback £2.95 

KEYNES AND INTERNATIONAL 

MONETARY RELATIONS 

THE SECOND KEYNES SEMINAR HELD AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF KENT, 1974 

Edited by A. P; TMRLWALL 

The four papers presented at the seminar appear here in 
expanded Form. Kayh&Sjkinvolvement In the reconstruction 
of international triorfot'nry relations after (he Second World 
. War and. tha complexUiis and. problems of the. agreements 
at Brettoit Woods are considered. 

£5.95 

TOPICS IN 'APPLIED MACROECONOMICS 

■ Edited by D AVl 0 ; ftRATHFI ELD ' 

■ Attempts to make economics more “scientific”, that Is to 
say more positive have given rise to injunctions to econo- 
mists to" appeal to clip facts”. This book is about 
to the facts. It is designed to give critical surveys of the 
empirical work which has been done on those economic 
relations- which are discussed In ■ most . intrpductory text- 
books. 

Hardcover £10.00 Paperback £4.95 . 

BUNYAN : THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

Edited by ROGER SMARROCK 
Casebook series ' 

This volume brjngS together a selection of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century criticism, and twentfeth-contu'ry commen- 
taries. The. introduction discusses tlj£. critical reputation .of 
die work. from the time of its publication to the preseut day, 
Hardcover £4.95 ' ‘ Paperback £1.95 . . .. 

For further deters please write to Anne Calcott (TLS), .the 
Macmillan Press, 4 Little Essex Street, Loudon WC2R 
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Critical confrontations 


My John 
Popc-Flcnncssy 


ll.\NN\ Kll.l. iCutii|illpi| : 

l.uiikinj; Jl I'ft-liins fcilli Mi’i iliiril 
llfmisoii 

.■fifll »j». Mu'iv York .AJ»-.iui<> tl“ ill. 


Looking tir Pictures with Urn mint 
llerensmi consists uf just under .100 
illustrations with an excerpt frriui 
llemi.son'b wiiiings nil (lie confront' 
inR puKcs. As .1- Cuuei- Brawn 
explains in his prufucc, its rationale 
Is provided by 14 iwn basic aspects 
«f Ikrcnson's gift— his feeling for 
the Individual tvork of nit and his 
intellectual ctoiiiiiny. Never hcfriii' 
in (In 1 lien -i i mu i li ii- r. ii ii re Iiiivc in* 
ImiI ilu» t > m less *o inn venifi illy 
laid am licf.ii i* us. . . . line, c.icfi 
ulijcu gets its puge uml, in ii um--tu- 
one ei|ii;iiiiin, its Kureii-iuii rjuotci- 
lino." No one tvfiu is familiar with 
ifi'ii purl uf Her rn son's pulilidii-d 
tvork ilctiling with art liistnry chii 
dntilir ilmi ii lends iiseli rouiliiy 
tu suiue form uf visual anthology. 
One ■ > llgili]i | passage nfici- unuiliet* 
routes iu mind. Tluit splendid 
Hccmiui of Aiiilreu del Sarto's 
"C.ari.y" in the Hr.il/1, u mirucLe 
of inerise visual analysis ; A nieinur- 
uhlu |iui-agi-ii|ih un the " almost 
Girji](iiNiesf|iic ,> Miidnniiii by Fm 
lianiiliiinmen hi Luccu ; those 
struii.Mi 1 , leii.siirifius sentences un 
Filippino Lippi's frescoes ill iliu 
Ji;i » i Lhiipel ; the lieaiitiful 
nppK'cuuinn of liolticclli’s drawings 
Juv the Divino Comedy ; the excel- 
lent iluscriptlon of the Verrocchio 
" Madonna ” from Sheffield, which 
IV j>. recently bought for the National 
I liiNei'y uf Scotland. 

Despite the richness of this 
niaierliil, Looking r« /'in urea with 
ucnntril Horens on is un unsmkfac' 


lory and jll-nlunned book. The first 
trouble lies in the choice uf plums. 
It reproduces quite si large mini her 


of paintings on which Uerensoii did 
not write Interestingly und hi some 
cases did tun write at all. One has 
WO impression that the publisher 
must have produced a pile of photo: 
graphs, and invited Hart no Kiel, on 
ilia strength of her admirable 
Jlmwrtf ttercHsnn Treasury, iu fake 
lip her scissors mice mure mid slick 
hi a Few .sentences of text. She has 
mi acted her task with pertinacity 
and with resource, “ I nut hnppy to 
announce", wo pad opposite ‘ the 
glate of Dompnlco Veno'/Iano’s 
“Yoitng Baptist In the Wilderness " 
in Waxhiueton, “tiiat all the five 
panels nf this predclln sill] exist. . . . 
I look forward to publishing them as 
a contribution ro our further under, 
standing of Domenico Vciiozlano 
and nt li s role hi Florentine art." 
Slip has had recourse lo sales cor- 
titled las (“Tha best preserved plc- 
ture of Gozzoli and the most c»i- 
rattan ng thing of Its kind ever done 
m Florence”), and when .nothing 
was {mumble that could possibly go 
opposite l ho illustration— no opltlici 

however anodyne, n 0 thmiehr how- 
ever flat— «ho has stood In' for net' 


’ i .ill.) iii. •■ ilcii .i |iH, <il 

lu.-i nun. Ilu* ill)., ji I imi !•; ii?-.|U , i IJ ill 

fill. Imi l lie luwil: i-i .i ili it.il 

l.unkirif: .ii jiici'lir-. iv ■ I Ii Ihlll.inl 
UnuiMiii iv.iv imi j Iii t Ii/:.* Tlii'i. 

, I Tu* second wt/iiLne--. -«|ji mg . I nun 
ilie mjiiici-i 1 1 mu ivliich die ijum.i- 
liuiH .in* druivn. Any gn.ii i ciiiii 
< ami u greul critic litre u.ur) hit- 
«[iie.vli«lii.<lily v.us) li;i s ,i righi in lie 
judged by jMisicriiy on hi-. |i Ltlillr-hecl 
iv Di k, not mi his pritiiio cnricspiiii- 
deuce ur tin miiclcv ih.u were writ- 
leu lint were nor, lor one ic.imui ui- 
aimther, I'liiiuujiied in tin* press. 
Never in middle nr Idler life would 
Kei'uiisciii have endorsed ilie verdict 
(communicated in n lettor of 1S90 
tu liis future wife) tlmt Piem di 
Lnstmn'ji •* InunucuUiu- Conception ’’ 
from the Innoconti "is one of the 
great pictures of all schools, und 
times, but in the l-Jnrun lines its 
rival fur nut mid mu hiMiuy and 
tfiliun* would he Jmi'iI lo find.’ 1 
Nui wniiid lie li.ivc -jliiud 
liv the idiMiiific-.iiiim (in ,m. 
ulJier letter uf ibe .v.mie yeurj 
uf one of the I.iechteiisii-iii Sm-'nldus 
d> u pciriraji ul (i.isnm dc Fnix 
("nil sunner did I .see I Mr porli-ait 
today iliiii) I recognised it at once 
fur (kibioii tie Fnix Critics evolve 
as well us nrtiMs, and we sliinihl nil 
uf in look pretty silly ir some editor 
riffled through our correspondence 
with the sole purpii.se of providing 
uni telling letterpress fur j pre- 
selected plute, Ileiensiui's private 
in tig men is are far fruin vuluoluss. 
Iiiil they are Imre drawn mi mu 
extensively. 

TlfO hook starts promisingly 
enough with the Duccln "Three 
Maries ui the Sepulchre and hu 
early leuer in which Be re us on de- 
clares that "xo little In all art is so 
saturated with pootry of the greatest 
kind **. There full aw the well-known 
accoujit, from Central Italian Pn in- 
ters of the Renaissance, of Duccio 
as u Christian Sophocles, and an ex- 
cel - |H from Sunset and Tioiliftht re- 
cording some impressions of tite 
thun newly denned frescoes by 
Giottn In the Bnrdi Chapel of Santa 
Croce, accompanied. by a railicr com- 
monplace passnga on the Arciiu 
Chapel frescoes and p a beautifully 
judged account, front Florentine 
Painters of (Tic Renaissance, of iho 
Ugurc style oF the Peruzxl Chapel. 
Two tveak, notes, from Homeless 
PicturcSj . mi llcrn.nrdo Daddi und 
(ii ova mu da Milano, loud into the ex- 
cellent descriniioi], From The Draw- 
, of the Florentine Painters, of 
Taddeo Gaddi's fresco of “The 
Presentation of Lho Virgin hi the 
Tommie” and Liia. preliminary draw- 
hig in the Louvre. Returning to 
Sicnn, we come to a dry Morojliau 
paragraph on the Pietro Loreimeui 
Madonna ** ut Cortona (“ ears more 
typical he nov-er painted ”) . end a 
Jejune catalogue entry for tlto Piotro . 
Lorenzottl " Madonna 3 * at Philadel- 
phia. but these failures are compen- 
sated by n letter dealing with the 
iiiiagcry of the Ambroglo Loronzctti 
Buon Govorno frescoes. 

The seetdort on- the Quattrocento 
nns tho same rather p'nrchy charac- 
ter. With SaesetLa’s v Procession of 
mo Magi’* .comes -part of on'un- 
puhlialied epilogue to A' ' Siqtiase 
Painter- of the Franciscan Legend,' 


' r.iJIin- 1 <i i.\ tin f.i in ...is ilt.se i ijiiion-i 

I iii i Ii..- Si I i,iiii i, ji.iiu-l-1 .it Cii.uiiilly 
■ uni i ii IF I'm sin i\ own collet i ion. 
! A Mil J..KI.I-. riniy fium the im- 
iniMishi-il i .n. i Inline uf the 
i-i iii , :..ini i i.lluriiini i-> iliccd in 
iliivc in iilii.ii.i'i- three panels by 
GimMiiiii di I'. in In. llrinile d.i 
l-'.ilii'iaim l.iii-i lniiu-r, with a fine 
mi i lie jiri'iltll.i nl' the 
Nu ii/, i .ili.ii jijuct:. I Ion'll Mill's Jaic 
ciiTiciMii coniiuiius in read 
e.iiri-mi'lv mil. uinioss rliree sec- 
rious oi' ;< M-n-.ii i vi ■ essay mi Fra 
Angelico jui lili died In IQfiS oud 
L'liirics on I'iui-n del la Francesca 

culled i lie vdunie on this 

.ir list of 1949. llercnsnn on Polla- 
junli*, Signorelli and Verrocchio 
provides good anthology material, 
or more strictly would do so if tlic 
Signorelli illustrations bore some 
relation lo die' points nude in die 
Irxi. The liesr filing in ilii.s part 
of i lie Pionk i*: ,i flis.i-r.iie iiji|>rvci.i- 
i imi. In mi i lie piiraieiy juinted 
Wideuer L.ti.ilugiie. of ilie Castiigim 
*' David " in W.i-.hingluii. 

I'he sociiuii cm Venetian pniniing 
npen - . weakly, inn takes un upward 
tut ii with a lime, from Three. Essays 
in Met had, un i]il- Lnyard 
“ Naiivity *' by Genii !e Uelliui in 
Liindini. ITivelli evokes two good 
puragruplis from I’enciidu Painting 
in .‘Ifiici'icn, mid pussages oil Car- 
pucciu, Aiiimielh), Uinvuniil Iluilini 
(ind Ciinu serve ns reminders of 
what n reiiiiirkiihle Imuk tills is, 
Lorenzo Loti a yields three pas- 
sages, one of them, on the Monte 
San ciusio “ Crucifixion ”, u lilHstei- 
piccu. The passages un Lcnnurdo are 
wisely chosen fitnn the Florentine 
Drawings (which Is nn every count 
fiumisnn's finest uml most con- 
slsLeiu critical work), hot from Tho 
Study ami Criticism of Italian An. 
nnd an excellent account of Surto's 
“ Madonna del Sacco **, as well as 
niiotniioiis nil Miclielangelu, Pou- 
tonno and Romo, conic from the 
name source. -The definition of 
Poiuorniu's artistic personality 
(, M ninibje- wlued, brilliant and play- 
* u _l ”) i? belied by the majestic 
“ Visitation” at Cannighano, bur 
Rn&so’.s ” Moses Defending the 
Duughtors of Jethro ” goes some 
way to explain the analogy drawn 
In • (lie text with •• the niciure 
posters of Chdrot”. 

If this book is widely bought, It 
will be not for its merits ns nn 
anthology, but because it is prefaced 
by two i hi t able neenmus of Bercn- 
so it. One, tho longer, is by Dr Kiel, 
and deals, succinctly but faithfully, 
with the main critical problems pre- 
sented by his work. The other is a 
personal tribute by the -last of Beren- 
son’s direct disciples, J. Carter 
Brown, the present director of the 
Niutonal Gallery of Art. He des- 
cribes, with impeccable precision 
nnd great sensibility, his arrival at 
I Tatti in 1958, a first lunch with 



National Gallery of Art. He des- 
cribes, with impeccable precision 
nnd great sensibility, his ariiyal at 
I Tatti in 1958, a first lunch with 
Beronson at which he "felt like 
some Nardo di Clone brought in for 
umhemicatiort", and the intiniacy 
which grow out of it. "IBs gift” 
ha writes, '* wus Cor those intensities 
of experience and thought that, like 
the flash of a strobe light, require 
brevity- to sustain their brilliance,’ 1 
May tho memory of this ossay for- 
tify readers os thov plough tlvefr way 
through the remainder of tho book. 


A collector and natron of the arts from the fifteenth centum: terra - 
SSjJf “ at t °f de Medici U Magnifico. from Sculptures XIV-XIX 

Kress CoHection, catalogued h v Ulrich 
Mitldeldai f ( .M.i/ip, Pint id on. £10). The bust has been variauslu atlri- 
huicd t >i Michelangelo, Pollaiuolo, and Verrocchio. 

Metaphors in stones 

iiOGER cAir lints » ? n serai-precipus world; mean- 

koglr CAILLOIS ; . . ing gleams through (iliscurlty Jlke 

Flerrcs rdflcchlcs [he fn-e of an opal. Never have I 

“!»“•? .GUI- i"„i- ■ S-yst.'ur^hrs-t 

"" beenuse of ien 1 did not understoml 

Roger Cnillols is the master of a • *? e _ E,1 8lisb translation. The tech- 
miuor art that hus had few prac- lu Ca1 ' ' ,nl «eralogiciil words are not 
till oners since Ruskin: that of de- fP a troubl , e » sillce they are much 
scribing in words the peculiar t ne f, am ? ,n ?. n y language and any 
beauty uf semi-precious stones and f* 111,(1 nook will explain them: but 
l^inoruls. This book is the sequel i* 1 6 w P®!“ , 1 °f metaphorical vocabu- 
to L’Scritwe des pier res. The heart l a 7l bringing iu botany, heroldiy, 
of the matter is that many minerals. ' ol , lore J 11 ™ country matters, will 
, though totally alien from the perhaps be too much for any but 
organic and liumun worlds, look li 0 most semantically gifted— and 
Jiko bits of these worlds: fortiflca- Uf . ese a,, o.uot likely to Oo amateur 
bon agate, dendrites. Florentine mineralogists. No matter— stones 
landscape marble, and so on. But arfl meaningful and M Calllois is a 
Ptcrras rdflechies Is an unsadsFac- 611,0 , prose-poet, one of tho few 
tory sequel, because it is almost too CH P°bls of writing 
• id 10 - rfll Vlot' lo follow : .odes mid jewels five-words-long 

whereas L Efrlhire des pierres hau That on the stretched forefinger of 
n lucid explanatory text and excel- „ all Time 


uimcuii xur any reaucr to follow: 
whereas L'&rltwe des pierres iiad 
a lucid explanatory text and excel- 
lent illustrations, this book has no 
plates and very difficult words. It 
is an intensely Inward meditation 


Sparkle forever. 


Matthew Hodgarf 


ANP SDNAf-Hi HONG, Editor* 
PApIrS Kie ? K ^ QAAKD * s 'JbUBhlAtS : ARID 
Volume 3 , L-R; -Volume 4 , S- 5 C 

?‘Thtl lownnla OF any phlloaopher on» dll impmtanl niil 
undafstandlny his thought, but In tho oosa of 
mmjm they, oro especially slgnlfiaant baonuso of 
Uib Inal wot, psoydonymous pud Ironical oharaatcr of 
•Kwtkognpjda writings.. Wo ora fori g note lo have this 
jfflhly prpfoMlortBl uartslation of lheae Important loxis 
ot our disposal to assist us In tha difficult work of 
Inlerproting KlarkogaoW/'— . . ! 

R&yfoy/ of Metaphysics , ' ’ 

Indiana April 1976 Vui 3 p, ; pl / go 

■ ■ ' ! Vofir- ■ - iwyd 

wtrnacH,.** wier 

MILTON AND THE LINE OF VISION 

What ,0 piao* he fills In 
^ . Wn . V6rtiao 1 u i flr Hlawtura? What aidtlon do 93 ha 

hold In tihlvonaintatpluio?. These titiostlbnSrStiggesiQd 

■ 5 !fiffi?t ma? ?a«ylhoey;am oddresawlqt lonclhln this 

SSHStf. on orialrtaf ortd thouqhudl essays. Tagethon 

l^'pah^thpo^tlre of 4 tradition 


NEW BOOKS 


ertiohg .others, Chtacw.-Sf^ty, 
Hdipaniffi*,' and memy moderiie, , : 
Wfrnsla Aptlf W$ S 


£11 'BO. 


' ANTHONY CUTLER 
TBANSFIQ ORATION 8 
Studies In tha Dynamics of Byzantine 
Iconography 

hi tills InvosUgntian of tliroa wall 'known motifs of 
Byzanllna art (ho author astubfishos a relation ship 
Between ol ion gas of formal detail and varied contexts 
of meaning. Allhoughthe mollis studied ocour through- 
out the thousand years, of Byzantine history, they ere 
soon hot t|s etailo : Indlenlbre of slgniiloanos but fis"' 
expressing changing nspeols of moaning through 
modi Hendon of the details of ■ form or caniposltlon. 

1 heso changes of form ara -shown io be previously 
; * uncanstdored- aspects of iconograpliy. 

. ’ Paimyfvanla State University 

Aiullh7e . : £15-75 

VICENTE CANTARINO 
SYNTAX OF MODERN ARABIC PROSE 
• Volume 1* The Expandad Sontonoo 
Volume III Tho Compound Sontenoa 
In vdtrmes Jl and 111 of this Work the author deals 
SSart- sonteneo forms and with tho oompound 
U ? 9 111 °N° aontelns ilia Index fir the 
-.yj™ ^roo- volume work, Cantarinp Illustrates the 
1 * Vnt0X of modorn Arablc wWl Efileollons 
’ pros ° re,UU - rfl,1,oa9nla,,ve ' af fWnuInQ Arabic literary 

Indiam April fS76 Vo! 11 — £11-55 

>, ' . .. , . . ' VoH1i~ r £ 10-50 


mi 




LEON J. WEINBERGER. Editor 

ANTHOLOGY OF HEBREW POETRY INORfePoW 
ANATOLIA, AND THE BALKANS , “ 

This anthology presenls for the first time' In a critical edition 
representative annorated liturgical works from sixty one synagogue 
poets In Eostorn Europe nnd Anotolla from tho olovonth to the 
sixteenth conturles. Most of these works hove nover before been 
published and are taken from the manuscript oolleotions of the 
Bpdlptan Library, Oxford ; the British Museum ; the Blbliothequa 
parl8} 3 h( “.^vewUy of Parma'? the Vatican Library ; 

National and University Library, Jerusalem ; ' tho Jows' 

Ll^afy 0 ! Yorif nd ° n '* ° nd Jewlsh TI,9ota 0 |caI Seminary 

Alabama May 1976 , ' ^10^ »■ ' 

WAYNE GARD 
SAM BASS 

"TT10 world Is bobbing around,” said Sam !^,’S 

Bass the day he dled-July 21, 1878, his ' \ CJ nG J 
twenty-sevantli birthday, Before ha met hie 
feta at Round Rock, Sam had boen a cowboy, 
ogamblor, a highwayman, and a train robber. . . 

Boars the stnmp of authenticity in every AMERICAN 
sentence. The writing of suoh a book la a IIMU/cDClTV 
raro achievomonl'' (Walter Prescott Webb). UlMIVtnall T ,v 
'As good a biography of a desperado fie one Pll R USHERS 1 

may hope. to find” (Stanley Walker). • f»RnilD 

Nebraska April 1976 ' £ 7-35 MflUllr • 

70 Great RupeeH street, London. WclB 3BYiVTel: p1-4p6 
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The Ultra variations 


BROWN : . . 

n^viaf Role !< of Deceptive 
sfrarew ^ World War ft 
; 47p p, W.H. Allen. £7.50. 

Tha "Ultra" socrot is secret no 
Ker. It seeped out gradually: 
Se was never a suigle mpmeiit 
rtldiich it was revealed, although 
Mibllshei's and joiiruailsts greet 
S book of “Ultra” memoirs 
« if it were a blinding flash of 
iiluoltiatlon. Uuliko the “Double 
Cross sysreui 1 the total British 
control of German agents in the 
United Kingdom about which only 
1 handful of people knew anything 
until Sir John Masterman broke 
, rinks and’ told all— British inter- 
ception and ' reading of German 
ndld communications was known 

ibtAit by many thousands of people 
it tbe time and assumed to be 
uklng place by anyone with any 
uudflrfi tending of intelligence 
operations and signals systems.- Tho 
Krivltles of the civil-military teams 
if cryptanalysts at Blotcliley Park 
wert a very open secret bv the end 
oi the- war, and referred to witli 
iureBslng frankness as the war 
years became more distant.’ 

What was not, and perhaps is still 
not, generally appreciated was the 
1 access with which the_ British had 
penetrated 'German ciphers, and 
the way in which they ware 
able te turn their knowledge to 
operational effect. Central to tills 
success was tho capture or recoa- 
itntctlon of the “Enigma” 
machines on which tho German 
High Command enciphered Its most 
sensitive traffic and which it 
believed to remain secure until tha 
very end of the war. The most 
tensatlonal revelation of this was 
made by Group Captain Wlnter- 
botfcam, an RAF liaison officer 
who dealt with this material at 
Bletchley, hn. Iris book The Ultra 
Secret (1974). But Dttvld Kalin 
"*d tiready dealt with “Enigma” 
m The Code Breakers (1967) ; and 
Gustave Borlraml'a. Eitfgmn (1973) 
M wtont surely must be a 
kflmilya account of tha Allies* 
wguBhton and operation of the 
BKhine, 


oE German traffic- gave us some 
idea of what tliey feared we might 
do, which enabled our deception 
staff to play on those fears. Even 
more important, it enabled them to 
sea how the enemy was swallowing 
our deception measures. A signnl 
from a double agent could be 
traced from his Abwehr controlling 
officer upward through German 
channels of communication till it 
reached the intelligence authorities 
at- OKW, and down ngain thro ug h 
'tho distribution of information and 
directives - to the various 
Commands. No less important, wo 
knew what information was being 
derived from German agents in 
neutral ' capitals . who wore not 
-under British control. Without 
Ultra ” and the “ Double Cross sys- 
tem ”, Allied deception could never 
have ployed tho central part which 
it did in ensuring that the over- 
whelming majority of allied offen- 
sive operations against Germany 
(Salerno being {he striking excep- 
tion) secured almost. compTetp tac- 


tical surprise. 

Some of the work of. the decep- 
tion staffs has become public know- 


ledge. The story of Operation Mince- 
meat in. spring 1943, when bogus 
documoiits indicating an imminent 


when bogus 


assault on Greece rather than 
Sicily were planted on the Gferranms 
by moans of an allegedly drowned 
liaison officer washed up on -the 
beaches of Spain, has. already been 
told by one of those chiefly respon- 
sible, Ewen Montagu, in his book 
The Man Who Never Was. The 
massive deception operations 
mounted iu 1944 to persuade the 
Gormans that the mailt • allied 
assault was being prepared against 
the Pas de Cnlais ratlhir titan Nor- 


mandy wore partially described by 
Chester WUniot in The Struggle for 
Europe , and the rolo played by the 
double agents was filled in by Sir 


it. «* v l pi,or Drowsing even onoe 
maclilnos had boon 
Different branches 
SJJ “i® Gorman services used dif. 
KW t ,tlie settings wore con- 


iJ am V* 6 .T 88 exceptional for 
S* bo «bja to rend any set of 

MrfiS c u ren ^ ^ or “kv prolonged 
Pwad. Nor. was “ Enigma ” . tho 
^.sywem used by the enemy. 
#fcfu*.. Tf S r . 6 .' : ot hers no x. loss in« 


traffS. 1 af™ £® a «hnH enemy signals 
!ffi f S5 0U ^ 0Ut th « war* 1 Is very 
reading some 

The. opera- 
kdM J “ u ^ d° of the know- 
cannot be 
open BOMrces. 

llM . hoen revealed. 
Importance ol 
lo nm t/ or ^.®pUo«- op orations. 

b riefly. dur reading 


-John Masterman in The Double 
Cross System. But these were only 
the most spectacular successes of a 
continuous activity. From 1942 
onwards not a single military 
operation of any magnitude was 
mounted by the Wostent Allies in 
tbe European theatre without a 
deception eleniont being included- 
as an intrinsic part, of the plait, 
Bogus radio traffic, visual decep- 
tion By dummies to foil aerial 
reconnaissance, deliberately planted 
rumours, reports by* double agents: 
all were as carefully organized and 
orchestrated ns tho movements of 
the forces themselves. 

These are the activities which 
Anthony Cave Brown sots out to 
chronicle In Bodyguard of Lies, or 
at least tl|e activities which ho 
originally set out to chronicle when 
he began work. • by his own 
account, over twelve years ago. In 
the writing, however, rite book has 
swollen to sudi gargantuan propor- 
tions, and contains so many lengthy 
digressions on such matters as the 
German Resistance, the . 

Resistance, and (he -personalities 
involved fci them, that the original 
object is lost for scores of pages at 
a time. 

TMs is a pity, because the^hfc. 
tory of deception in itself is diffi- 
cult enough to disentangle, without 
access to r information which still 
remains classified. It has been. made 
a great deal easier by the release 
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Jn. this country p but for pdrely 


By Michael Howard 

I 

British activities, particularly thoso 
relating to “Ultra” and “Double 
Cross ”. the rescordicr is still 
dependent very largely on personal 
revelations of a very uneven kind. 
Sir John Masterman's book counts 
virtually as a primary source, since 
it was compiled from the original 
documonts while the author was 
still working with Ml 5. Group 
Captain Wintcrbotham, on the 
other hand, was writing from mem- 
ory thirty yoars after tlie event ; 
while such autobiographies as that 
of Dusan Popov, one of tho great- 
est double agents of the wan-, con- 
tain au entertaining quantity of 
straightforward fiction. There are in 
addition the personal memories’ bf 
the surviving participants, for what 
they are worth after a third of a cen- 
tury, but these are not worth much 
unless they con be checked 
against more contemporary evi- 
dence, From the German side for- 
tunately there is very complete 
documentation: and for. those with 
a nose for such things unexpected 
troasures can bo turned up In the 
records of the Navy and the RAF. 

In spite of these difficulties Mr 
Cave Brown has worked 1 like a Tro- 
jan and come across an enormous 
quantity of information. For his 
sqeer pertinacity he deserves very 
great credit indeed. What he has 
not done however Js even to try to 
evaluate how much of this - Informa- 
tion is relevant, and how much 
reliable. It is hard to sec why lie 
includes information about, for 
example, Gorman agent; in Ire- 
land,' the assassination of Heyd- 
rich (In great detail), or the raid 
on German heavy water supplies in 
Norway 1 — unless he hopes that this 
will help to sell die book. 

But more Important than his irre. 
lev an cos is ids total lack of critical 
acumon. Any story gets bunged 
down, whatever -its source. No dis- 
tinction is drawn between the vory 
accurate accounts of deception 
operations for Ovorlord in the 
SHARP files, the highly question- 
able assertions of sclf-jusLivying or 
salf-inflating auiobiugrabhcrs, and 
tho obiter dicta of elderly gent- 
lemen invtheir anecdotage, Dowd 
they nil go, facts, gossip, rumqur, 
irrelevances, speculation, -to. be 
smothered in a rich . sauce or 
romantic prose ("In its long his- 
tory of doom and intrigue many 
fanciful figures had passed through 
tho Portcullis Gate of Edinburgh 
CasMe — Clavorhouse and tbe Mar- 
quoss of Argyll, Quoon Margaret 
and the Duke 0! Gordon , . . “Land 
peppered liberally with .solecisms, 
inaccuracies, ' ana straightforward 
howlers, 


S snce applied very specifically to 
tc transmission of information lo 
Gorman Intelligence, mainly through 
double agents : surreptitious and 
intricate certainly, but hardly mur- 
derous. Nor did tho Twenty 
Committee “ control ” any double 
agents — much less operate an inter- 
rogation centre. The Twenty Com- 
mittee was simply a liaison body 
between the armed forces, MI 5 and 
MI 6. Double agents, as Hugh 
Trevor-Roper has already patiently 
explained hi the -Neu> York Review 
of Books for February 19, were 
controlled by B-ln, n branch of 
MIS, and tho credit for thalr suc- 
cessful manipulation js due pri- 
marily to the head of that section. 
Colonel K Tar” Robertson. To write 
the story of deception without even 
a mention of this organisation is - 
really to' produce Samlet without 
tiie prince. 

As for the solecisms, they arc 
hilarious. Tho Beaufort Hunt, . we 
are informed, “ was one of the most 


influential' political groups in Eng- 
land ... as much a political con- 
spiracy as a sport”. Mr Ewon Mon- 


Some of tho slips are just silly 
and venial. Bradneld , College u 
nowhere . near Rugby, .-the Royal 


Patriotic Schools are not in Batteiv 
sea, General Maspn-Macforian® did 
not Negotiate the Dalian surrender, 
Liddell Hart wad not an adviser to 
Elsenhower nor Asher Lee to. Chur- 
chill, Sir James Marshall Cornwall 
was not Vico-Chicr of the Imperial 
General Staff' in 1940, and so on. 
None of these matter much, save as 
Indicators of the sloppiness of Ifir 
Cave i Brown’s, work. Other- errors, 
though more understandable, are 
dangerously misleading. “ Special- 
Means ” aid - n6t Include,' as Mr 
Cave Brown would' have tis believe, 
** a wide variety ‘of surreptitious, 
sometimes murderous, .always intri- 
cate operations of coi^wirfarn”* 
It was a term which British intellL 


tagu of Mincemeat fmnfc, who wont 
on to become a highly contro- 
versial figure us Chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions and who was never oven . 
elevated to tha High Court Bench, 
became, we are told, “one of Eng-, 
land’s great jurists”. Tlie move- 
ments - of the Guards Armoured 
Division were falsely reported to 
tho Germans because, according to- 
Mr Cave Brown, Rundstedt Was 
expected to believe that “no gen- 
eral ns blue-blooded as the com- 
manding officer of tlie Guards 
Armoured, General Sir Allan 
Henry Shofto - Adair (tlie sixth 
baronet, Harrow. Grenadier Guards, 
late governor of Harrow and 
Ensign of the King’s Bodyguard of 
the yeomen bf the Guard), would 
ever allow hlmsolf to be very far 
from the main battle at H Hour”. 
Connoisseurs will regret the omis- 
sion from the British edition of the 
splendid description in the Ameri- 
can edition of this book of tho 
gentle Colonel Oliver. Stanley as 
being “a niaii of toworinn anger. 

. Had he. dot- blackballed- the Age 
Klian for die Turf Club ? ” There 
are times when the astral body of 
the lata -Daisy Ashford seems to 
toko over from . Mr’ Cave Brown 
-and Insert into his massive narra- 
tive n kind of military ’supplement 
to Tha Yoitng Visiters. 

’ Mr Cave Brown hns in fact a 
very substantial chip on ms shoul- 
der about the British aristocracy. 
His hook la- not so much popular 
history as populist history, t .No 
opportunity is missed of taking a 
. crack at that poor old Aunt .Sally, 
die British . upper classes. Tlie* 
remarkable military record b! Eton 
College Is ctiropioled (with typical 
irrelevance). . with the* edmmen t “It. 
was said' afterwards that Eton bed 

J traduced lions with brains, . but 
ts ’critics claimed, that it also pro- 
duced ladders -who were unscrupu- 
lous, opportunistic;, and concerned 
. only, wftii, the preservation of tBelr 
class and E&piro”. Well, f«r 
enough. No Harrovian ; would dls- 
1 agree: But on it goes. The skill and 
dedication of tlie British deception 
staff is ascribed to “a amlevoleuca 
perhaps born . - of tho : realization 
that, ’If - } they -failed,-, their class 


class Fin oily • their object li 

described us ; 

not only the defeat of Hitler; 

It was also the preservation of 
the Empire and of Britain as a 
world leader. Who could foresee 
that in winning a great victory 
over the most proficient military 
machine iu the world . . . tha 
secret bureaus of England would - 
be unable to preserve tho very 
entity they were sworn to main- 
tain— the power of Loudon? 

All this tells us at least as much 
about Mr Cave Brown's social pro- 

i ndices os it does about the group 
ta is trying to describe. The his- 
torian can only regret that he 
'should have allowed his vision to 
ba.so distorted, -whether by a per- 
sonal hang-up or by a desire to 
play to the gallery In the Middle 
West. The lengths to which he goes ' 
to resurrect all the old, discredited 
Anglophobo myths of tlio 1950s— 
that British Mediterranean strategy 
was motivated by a desire to retain t 
a stranglehold on Arabian oil,. -that 
Brooke deliberately plotted to 
place Elsenhower in a position of 
clevhted impotence, leaving all the 
significant lobs to tho British— 
rather suggests rite latter. . 

None of It contributes notably -to . 
the history of deception which Mr . 
Cave Brown sot out to tell. Neither * 
do his long digressions on the group 
which he terms “the Schwnrze 
Kopelle”, tbe loose association of 
opponents to the regime within the 
German establishment, of which 
Canaris, chief of the Abwehr, was 
supposed to be the leader. The 
only serious reason for dragging 
this in would be to explain the 
truly astonislting inefficiency of 
the Abwehr's operations against 
Britain. But Mr Cave Brown goes 
far beyond this. In trying to prove 
a tortuous theory, that, had it not 
been for “Ultra”, which gave them 


all the information they needed, 
the Allies would have responded 
mdre readily to the Schwarz* 


K.upelle*s overtures; in which case 
their plots against Hitler might 
lmve succeeded, von Stauffcnborg's 
bomb would (presumably) have 
exploded lo better effect, .'ang the 
war been brought ’to an carllor and : 
mbre satisfactory- pad.* ■ 

This at least appears to be the 
theory that Mr Cove Brown fa try-.. 

' inn to prove ; but so liish Is his 
prose, so voluminous arc his unco- 
dotes, . so -labyrinth! no are ' his 
digressions that it is never entirely 
easy to- sec what ho. is Ratting, at- 
Tho same applies to his forays into 
tlio history of the .Frbnch Resist- 
mice. The brooking of the Prosper 
network may iluwo been duo to it* . 

' premature alerting ?8 part of an . 
AlRcd deception opnration, Starkey, 1 
in.; the . summer of 1943, but then 
.again It jnoy not, .Mr .Cave Brown ; 
starts by asserting that li was. I 

Wheri the leaders of the resist 
• ance wore stirred into activity in - 
- support of *■ Starkey”, tlie Ger* , 
mans reacted with savagery and 
■ cunning to. destroy certain key 
clandestine or sanctions in 
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as tiles’- would --fAU. 1 to sprVive as a 


France. l-.A 'deception opera- 
tion that ‘mijilit -otherwlsa. ’have . 

• bepn- written off ns a rather mud- 
dled rehearsal, for a perforrtaSce • ; 

' that was still,: many months ( In 
tbie future had been transfor.nted ; 
intpa.trpgedyv- .... . ; 

V ; A lew-pages Jater;;tiil* oi>lnIqh •» v 
f revised. 'The Resistance leadmrs. V*t ; 
-airis- told, ; werd captured as « ; 


inis & Peggy Warner 

)E TIDE AT, SUNRISE 


; -f'^Qfblng aDcbunf of th'e RusBo-dapanese War 
>hioh Is a sweeping l^prk of histbry, 
: >S^' randaHfig ;the battles, personalities and the 
^ V«b of; Int^rntitlonat politics that shaped 

Tnir w otal con fl' ct « The account of the battle of 
will be. regarded as a ciaeslo account 
' : - ^^a0©mont, . ; * ^ * ^ > ; 

die naval scene well and recount the 


■. . ;* -i 1;; oa 


James Kirkup 

HEAVEN, HELL AND HARA-KIRI 

In this fascinating, book; Whloh la rehlly a bird's/. 
ey $ vfew of the Whole ;of Japanese hislory and 

culture, the authpi; -shows ■ Mb u regret; , for; the/ 
decline in the ; quality of. Japanese Jife ; and tradh : 
tion$, cornparlrig- , present, .social ... wid ecpnomlo; 
trends to so|ne vast ritual Htira-KIri fn the hdt-top;- 
distant future. > • : ' 

“Kirkup^ love ’ affair With Japan has. preatty 
enriched travel literature / 1 : r ; t - * 


Colin Simpson 

THIS IS JAPAN 

All the detailed information, the wfeaith of. experl- 
dnqe, advice ahd desoriplion thgat readers of Colin 
Sirhpsbn’s travel bpoks have come tp expept, ifom 
. the ultra-modem Megapblis of ; Tokyo to. the; quiet, 
beautiful ^Mqtsiishlniti, from Japanese , inn to surfio 
wrestl lng'an d L : Kab u ki -the,atre. ; A fascinating 
Journey;; through a strange and exciting land. ' ;■ 
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ri’Mili iif c Tir* l,n l{ nf ^crm-ity *.hrcli 
wil'-ndcd llicir iirrivitirv - siitur nf 
which riiry Ji.k] been iiiMrnclud In 
fake in <<ii|*|inrr iif Stiiikt-y |mv 
iloJicSil — ifiid the diiicL'iU'L' *if iln> 
S{ iclicriiells | l>[ietm] Tlwi mav 
well be ne.irer Hie mark. Hut Mr 
Cave Ilronn is unwise m step iniu 
(he Scrlxinian boa nf Resistance 
history wiilioui preparing liirmulf 
rather, more carefully, and one 
awaits with interest what the 
experts will hare to say about ibis 
part of his work. 

It is rare however for Mr Cave 
Brown to come out with a judg- 
ment even so forthright and uuc- 


S uivncalas this. Mora frequently 
e leaves himself open a 


- _ line of 

retreat. Rome reported statement 
we arc told “may have been dose 
to the truth”, nr “may not have 
bean wrong 1 *. “There may”, wo 
are told, for instance, “have been 
•oxne. truth in these charges "j or, 
alternatively, they “cannot he dis- 
counted Such phrases as “ ft is 
conceivable ihur ", or " there are 
many who maintain iliac ”, such 
rhemric.il questions us "was there 
a conn action ? ”, such forensic arti- 
fices ns “by a remarkable coinci- 
dence-— if it wns a coincidence M ■ 
occur throughout the work. As u 
result Mr Cavo Brown further In. 
flat os liLs nurrnlivo lvitli d wealth of 
sensational gossip for which ho 


(II iIlt ut I «Uv Ills iilvrl |if«>|ili* (|> 
mi'll ili<* Min'.it umi cuJiit (lie sup 
pun ami s.vnip,tlliy of the f tailed 
Nlnu-t ". Tile niilv source quoted 
for ihis rciM-irknblu suteinL-iu is 
the rvcollectinuis of Croup Cmii.iin 
Winteiliuihiim. Winter hmiiam is un 
insecure foundation for this, ns for 
much else. In die summer of 1910 
we were no doubt reading the Luft- 
waffe traffic, which provided an 
enurmoip; tactical advantage in 
fighting the Untile of Britain. But 
Here we reading the traffic of 
OKW which alone might hove hid I- 
ca*ed II [tier’s strategic intern ions ? 
And if we were, would it have 
revealed a clear intention on the 


linns about the adniiiiisiraiivc 
feasibility uf evacuating a hundred 
thousand people it forty-eight 
Ilnurs’ notice, one finds in Mr Cave 
Brown's narrative no attempt to 


who claims to have been told this ,, 

a similar «tnra h„ u| *3 Cs 


a similar story by the~G*JI2L? 

before the Nuremberg raid r? 

concerned at 


For this very rcniarkablo allega- 
tion Mr Cave Brown quotes no 
source at all, and a very little gen- 
tle digging Would have revealed to . 

.. ... him the absurdity of the Whole Oberursel interrogation centre hl« 

check on whether Winterbotham's story. We know from the German denied all knowledge of this m2 

memory after thirty years was documents that von Rundstedt*s similar incidents to which Mr Cat. 

entirely reliable. Most of the headquarters was not particularly Brown refers; but the chapter (2 

' * a alerted to Dieppe as a possible tar- which Mr Middlebrook exposes the 

get, although they were certainly falsity of these rumours Is bianS? 

kept on the gui vive along the ignored. 

whole of the coast of north-west 
Europe. In any case the contribu- 
tion of the London Controlling Sec- 


Looking-glass war 


records are still inaccessible, but a 
lot of die people involved are still 
around, ana if Mr Cave Brown had 
devoted a tithe of the time to ques- 
tioning them that he did to explor- 
ing the ramifications of the Pro- 
sper network he might have come 
up with rather a different story. ' 


tion to this, if indeed it made any 
minimal. 


part nf Hitler not to invade before 
be, had secured aerial supremacy? 
~ ‘ in- 


DId he Indeed have any clear in- November 11 to German intentions uninfluential. Stanlev himself was easier to reach. Stuttgart was a la* 
tendons at that lima ? Did one need ?Li“ nch ‘5M «»aJor raid on the a S t 0 W h« Irmigh? better target for thS pur^ .5 

!! Pi«-ecmte that United actfeve fndje gave K imS *"». raid? which we're ^ US 


. Intelligence sources, no doubt 
"Ultra” foremost among them, did 
indeed alert the British as early aa 

itlc 


at all, must have been 
Set up the previous 


It might further be 8sked whv 
an attack on this scale did have to 
S?n,r un e “ d , t0 establish the cred- 


SlW* 0 " : 

Macmillan. £4.95. 


ft## 


autumn 


to have " Ultra 

the Germans could not invade un 
less they had aerial supremacy ? 
Above all, I iow could “Ultra" or 
any other agency reveal that the 
Luftwaffe would nor secure aerial 
supremacy, us indeed it very nearly 
did ? 


future, but they gave no indication 
of what the target would be. It was 
in response to this original genera] 
warning that the RAF launched Its 
iJI-fmcd spoiling attack. Opera dan 


jave it no impetus. lwo . rams wnicn were mounted 

Soveral times he attempted to against it at about the same time 
resign, and in fact did so In June f. s t “ a Nuremberg raid would have 
1942, tiuo months before the © a Gum Hand’s description 

equally well— if fn J — ’ ’ ' 


Cold Water. It was nor in fact until 
the afternoon of November 11 .that 


Dieppe raid, when the section was 
entirely reorganized under Colonel 
John Be van. So much for that 
canard. 


equally well— if indeed his memory 
is to be taken seriously at all. Mr 


Cave Brown discounts these 


also ilia sole source for Mr Cava 
Brown's claims about the Coventry 
rufd on November 14, 1910, which 
hove already received a great deni 
of publicity over here. No other 
authority Is quoted for die chid- 
“Ultra 


claiming that the" "Nurembere” rsjS 
was mounted with the delib 


that Coventry was the target. This 
indeed _ is whnt Wiiuorbetham 
states in his own book, whatever 

K nvato communications ho' may 
rive made to Mr Cave Brown later. 
The effective warn in 


— „„ ueuiitrtta 

intention of bringing- on a pro- 
longed fighter battle, in order to 
increase the attrition of tha 


Let us in conclusion consider Mr 
Cave Brown's most contentious 

allegations, those bearing on the upraise me attrition nr 

55S5 S&’WSTSsr £ feM fl t C r « ,h SgrI 

i«" wi.Tch“ we bombers wer“c •HreS"'. "ngl2 by T 

Coventry was stream, under clear skies, against a SLT StBrs ItaMSr 


By David Hunt 


between Churchill and P6tain. 
1 do not believe this ; and Sir 
Louis Spearj., who records in 
scrupulous detail everyone who 
was present on 


tuiiu'i not specified. It scums pos- 
sible thin lie did not then have rha 
X-Gcriii indication of the Midlands, * 
winch would huve reached him by 
a different method, being of lower 
security classification ; mid lii any 
case, as 1 know from luler instances, 
he tended to be obsessed by Ultra 

publicity for (Stevenson and Winturbotlmm are “ “SSS 0 " Uo 

.'■'.i'ssrais as Fr . a^asa 

h6m uil ™“ - •«* .to UJ’S S.SW.8E; 


wap tion to the first photograph 
this book Will serve well 
i handy demonstration of its 
„ puin faults : innccuracy and a 
If,"™ to magnify the ubiquity 
M omolcompeteiice of Sir WiUlani 
■uAMson. wliOSQ 


laries to take refuge in the deep 
air-i aid shelter, at Down Street 
underground Station, known os the 
Burrow, lellln 


jg them their young. 

lives were valuable for Britain’s 


---= these occasions, city on November 14, 1910, is in any special comitermeftsures sofa? ? ve, J lie expected the raid to bo on 

makes no men non of Stephenson, essence the same us In Winter- -LS from the “risk Sloping our & np0 J l be 1 CH ," se fnr th e first time 

Imter the lanpiugc used gives the botham 1 * bonk and in Anthony source— and the Air liuStara 1,e . ordored ! llcsa two private secrc- 
impression that lie went with Cavo Brown’s Bodyguard of Lies, the awaited coiTfirmaLn FinalK foS ' 

Churchill to visit rite headquarters relevant extract from which has hours beforeE^ 

°* No 11 Group Fighter Command appeared in a Sunday paper. It has intelligence ai\dolisc™En?i nFSf 

at Uxbridge on September 15 1940, excited exceptional interest, and ^rman ScSt syS $ navin^ 

whop die last reserves were thrown moral debate, because it assorts that donal beams made it 

into die Battle of Britain, since Churchill know in advance, from tlie rald Eulii be t W ntX 

rnrtenamo Stephenson is quoted verbatim, Ultra, about the enemy's intention that Covcntrv would* hlf StmteJS* 

Kep^eoson, . JJJ 0 *? t j2“ T i, a speaking ns though an eyewitness, but deliberately decided to do Then all measures wisShlfi 

IstrepW provides^ its title. * Sir John Martin, who accompanied nothing to avert the con6cqnonces ollcc taken- thev 'are set 'no? ul 

fooi«rap» has often been pro- Churchill on this unplanned visit, fear of betraying io the Gcr- the document already referred in Sf me ' Meanwhile In and around 

has no recollection of his presence mens the fact that we could read They 535 iSifor^ LunamK nsTiSeffa?: Coventry,. over German air bases on 
and from Montgomery Hyde’s book thoir cyphers StGpbenspn is quoted rive a^wre tho mSSS ' .¥ fl « Con . ,ll,en 5 an 4 W Gemiany 

- ™ s in NBW rmeKtts X» » J5sSS 


imay and 
moonlit air 


Kal&fapii «■“» “V***! “****“ — 

Lgd most recently in nn ndvanca 
LmT notice of the book. It shows 


that never 
and around 


Ittsj notice — 
Ihurclilll standing 


among the 


ed ruins of tlie House of C«n> 
and tlie captiou adds The 
figure Id the foreground Is 

- * - — you 

:ken. 


JUREPID It Is not; as 
fcilu expect, it is Broudan BracL-... 
But people liuve recognized him. 
Til Sir John Colville, who as prl- 
he secretory to Churchill was 


me secretary to Churchill was 
■ftjgnt at tlie time, has confirmed 


on 


which he hall 
be coirect. 

Had Mr Cave Brown done this, 
one might be inclined to tnko 
father more seriously what he has 
to say aim ut such controversial 
issiios as tha Battle of Britain, the 
German air -raid on Coventry, the 
Dieppe, raid In August 1942 and 


th©_ British air raid on Nuremberg 
matters on which 


la Mnrch 1944: 

the British press have recently 
quoted his views as If they were 
gospel truth. 

„ us tnko first the Rattle of 
Britain. Thanks 'fa "Ultra'*, claims 


Winter botham Is also tha source 
for the following paragraph : 

But if no extraordinary defensive 
measures could be taken to pro- 
tect Coventry, might not a confi- 
dential warning that their city 
was about to be attacked on a 
large scale be given to civic 
authorities and to the f Ire-fight- 
ing, ambulance and hospital ser- 
vices ? Should not the population 




io iuiu, mr i-Hve ■ ~ P . V~.~~ 

Brown alleges that Churchill doll- Ioat on operatic 

beratoly allowed this to go ahead • ?!£.„ *I a Br °wn Inflates. . 
in full awareness of its sacrificial cnc 1 ■ «, ¥ I, . named confidential and 

semi-official sources, to 178. — 


icuurus, nas snown til at altocethar 

0 I n^itJnna Wa ^IW?h fIf ty- fl VO Mosquitos wJ-fl fa 
operations, which action that night. Thirty-six of 

l ^ em w®™ on “Intruder® odotb- 


of tlie Inner city, together with 

ifs who could be *r“ u "L WI1IU tne3 E De,la X ed be a 
To all ? ec °P“ on operation which actually 
if II said focused German attendon on 


nature in order to persuade the 
Americans of the impracticability 
oE opening a “Second Front ’’ in 
north-west Europe in 1942. More 
Important for our purposes, He 
states that ■ the central British 
deception staff, the London 
trolling Section, headed by Colonel 
Oliver Stanley, was allowed to 
mount what they believed to be a 


dons against German^ alrfSSSj 
sometimes many miles- from tbe 


■mm mi w*m '*>■—« “i ““ 

fan if was Brocken whD was with 
iSn. 

i Before going into tlctnUs about 
,'Vfiam Stevenson's book it will be 
* well io establish what was "the 
mure of Sir WilUom Stephenson’s ' 


— .....ui-, ilia, iy miies- irom toe 
As always after a military catas- 5S®, na , to© bomber operation, 
trophe, there was an immediate ™ s * a * t a total of nineteen fight- 
crop ■ of bitter rumours to tbe f r ® to ©®cort the 700-strong bomosr 

affax* t-l.af. I < 1 rorcfl. Whnt- . 1 ... 


those In hospltafs who could 
moved, be evacuated ? To 
these propositions, Churchill said 
no; tliero must be no evacua- 

>»fi * tjuiius tions and no Mrnings ■ ■ it nrn * n ij l ■ n ~ — r» 

tirchiU knew ' wol,Id nfcrt the German .Intelli- ?J e tol Vt ha TJ resigned abrupt- 

r _. j Invado with- genco i service to tha fact that the ' u ' He ( couId no longer be a 

9«* ocripL superiority, but he doll-, British had fqroknowledge of the 'SSSJ*' *R. an * that 

betately ,16a the world to * " " Cnnn 1 — ’ 

that .^Britain, , Vtas ill mortal 

■4 


Brown, w Churchill knew 
that Hitter would - not 
rloi 


Dieppe. When Colonel Stanley dis- 
covered how he had been used, we 
ore told, he “resigned abrupt- 


mi — — — • wMBVMaw i\m mu - ~ - r uu~g Li U1JJ| UUiUljuf 

effect that the operation had been ?S rc ?; What kind of attrition does 

betrayed In advance— rumours Mr Gave Brown imagine that these 

Con- which Mr Cave Brown treats as were supposed to inflict? 
hard evidence. 'The ’only corrobora- 
tion he can produce is a reported * * * 

statement by General de Gufngand - 

some thirty years after the event 
to the effect that “on at least one 
occasion the deception people were 
authorized to reveal the target of a 


major a ir a ttack on a German cjty 


, — ie Germans beforehand, in order 
to reinforce tbe credibility of an 


tut h© ddll-i Janusn fia<l fqro knowledge of the “ ur » entourage tnat w remiorce tne credibility of an him 

to believe *' r aid^ / . ?. . .. I , . would sacrifice or risk 5.000 loyal agent who was to ha used to nils- Ohiu 

:*ww i : §Ste^f % 

' ■ ?■; — . . .... but, says - Mr 'Cave Brown, . “he jouo 

— I fYllim n Ha auMn 4-li«L !•. - TIM... 


Why, It may be asked, devote so 
Htocn time to breaking this but- 
terfly on the wheel?- Mr Cava 
Brown; it may be alleged (though 
not by his publishers! who likes 
■£i m J9„ Arthur Bryant, Winston 
uiur<mill, and, rather more plaus- 
Frederick Forsyth), is not a 


cessful, particularly in establishing 
tun inuoiaie relations with Presi- 
dent Roosevolt, J. Edgar Hoover of 
fde FBI nnd.Coioncl Donovan of tho 
.OSS. Hit. exploits, which earned hint 
k richly deserved knighthood, were 
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TSUSO j Vital Points for Oriental Therapy 
Katauauka.Berljsawq 

,nlereat ln Oriental medical 
philosophy has passed .from eoaptlolsm to 



eemaat enquiry, taubo— tha vllar points of thp 
* h ,a ayelam .upon which aoupuncture 
J ac hnlquaa depend. This book ex- 
Pj®| na how tliqa pofrite can be used In i^asaaga. 
SflS2 n 2!!ii%i an • 00f l 0ral llvln 9- tagelha 

SCIENTIFIC ICARATibo ' 

Mafaqyufd Hlsalaka;;.' L , .... 

0 j}*ri' fneroiy as = s ebb rt, ‘ libs - ' * 
spiritual - and ■ hletoricfn ■ laoeto , whlbh 
Ab -well- ae Iramlhg iho 

S mi ! ,f lt a,BO rileclpll nos' tho 
'tnlnd, with.' the ultimate aim of eplrituaf er> 


E 10,60 


aapepls of-Kfirata and glVea 
Hit * ©onvln«rfnfl‘ explanation of 

me spirit end 'history ol kerstedo. 

87Q4O-a02-1 '■ (> . , 1976 - , ,,m fis : 


. .VltALjUDO^rsp^ Teohnlquea 
lesifa pkanb ■ . 

Good Judo Technique 'involves' both" .skilful 
HjtowtoO- This volume, followincT 
Fredqoessor on throwing, provides 


lS t ?vSi5..S fa R?,!!” fl ^hnlque^oompl^ely'suited 


today. 


•I oSJpjlJp' 

i- jwWNrJTN BMsnce of Kuno-Fu 
Ksnlqhl Sawal ! • 


dhinese; hand-lo-h'tind fighting . la . vety 1 artblent. 1 
argue ■U etroiohes bank, tp^ Buddhist 


Soihe. 

.patHatojia^of ihe Qlh oa 
‘ilplq, of.Talk[-kep fa ' 


... tha ; basio priiv 1 

■ 'a&ttfiSSnB 

. • v©ok • off dre , valuable . tbohnktuaa and 'theories > 
lo .b<K]ijW the necessary 




KEY TITLES FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TOKYO PRESS 
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From Tradltion to Modernization 
.Three asaentlal studies for; underriaridlng post- 
war Japanese sobiety 


POSTWAR T REN DS IN' JAPAN 
, . edited- ^y,Shunlqhl Takayanagl an'd 
KJmHada MiWa, ■ ■ ■ 


thla 1 study oharabterize3 Ihe blaloCallon bf Japan- 
• ^, 3O , 0le ^'H It ? IW® tradition prtdTta adJuaF . 
. mem io bBObmlrg a prominent dountty iri tha 
i $*' »t- , 8,na ® ,; Woritf War II.' ^Themes.. 
■£it9^. rt ^ 1 JSr^ , ‘ polliros, llleraiura. 

religion, Student^ movamflnih. «nrt‘»hn •' : 


ji.. J -u ■” KWHIIWO, IIIDIHIIJ 

religion, Student movements, and'tha madia. 
BSMB-IZ^X ,1976 292pp ; £9.60 


' JAPANESE SOCIETY TODAY 
Tadashl Fukiitake 


J?pano«« soolety • 


■ ■ ifei l *hPto® 8lve . schlsvement of econofnlo goals. 
: The author. '-atlempja to present the- present 
slrengt he and weaknesses of -Jap P • 
touching on-. such subjects as thi 


slrenaths and weaknesses of Japanese sooFety, 
, n . - oh euoh subjeots as the family, rural 
22il#A e°.oJe^. wolal Ills and environmental 


■dealruouon, economV and social dewlSS? 
and the future of Japanese society. 

86008-1 19*3 ,. 1976: : 820pp . £a,S0, 


’ r i ^ 

■ - Kryoml 'Morlqka . , ( . „ 

• te w® m, 6rstlonal niovemenle alnce Wbrid ' 


V 


■ ■ 


household -and aommunlMuecf nHg£m are* 'in 

J? Incorporata the 


the process 

SAipl ^SS&7SStS Japan ‘ 

; . 86008:131-1 ■ : idT0 262pp ' 


could not be sure that it was not 
Nuieniborg''. General de Guingand 
has since categorically denied, in 
private correspondence, that the 
name -or Nuremberg was mentioned 
at all. In any case as Chief of Staff 
of 21 Army Group he would have 
had no responsibility for and little 


ious historian ; be "is only • 
journalist writing popular history. 
Why^ take him to pieces in the 
TLS ? • Do any of his 


Do any of bis mistakes 
really matter to anyone except 
Uiose bloodless pedants, the aca- 
demic historians ? 


connection with any such operation. ------ «i t UU9 » 

The . second pillar on which Mr- died ln Coventry, at Dieppe, 


— uu IT1IIIU ivil 

Cave Brown builds his case is also 
decidedly rickety. 

What about the course of the 
raid itself? Does the evidence lndi- 
? ate ,toat tho Germans were expect 
lng It? Fortunately we 'have a most 

" re &L tWa . 1 > 8[s M toe evidence 
on both sides hv an independent 


»*'.'SW5 r ’ &svr dgag'-.fiSaLr 4 '^*. popSto 


.To this it must be replied that 1 
they matter a great deal to -the 
friends and relations of those who 
died in Coventry, at Dieppe, And 
011 , thB , Nuremberg raid, allegedly 
to further die Machiavellian plots 
of Churchill and a gang of unsefu- 
pulous Old Etonians who were con* 
Mrned only with the preservation 
of their own doss arid Empire ; to 
say ‘nothing of the 1 courageous men 
and women who wore kdilletLln did 
French and Gorman Resistance. Any 

or 


nriime services. He was the head 
ritisli 


,tl in organization known as 
Security Coordination, established in 
Keir York, which, in tlie words of 
Band Bruce, n assumed control over 
ill British 'clandestine activities in 
tlie Western Hemisphere ” (italics 


h for r r y ^tv° u ^SSSBTnSfSL ms 

C c°£fi° n * tme ^ ias to fi advaMtt 8e vince Roosevelt that Britain 
of iwin&mg between the two covers deserved his full support. Winter- 
of this book most of the bcst-knoivn botham, Stevenson end Cave Brown 
stories of the wnr. For -instance, agonizo about the cruel difficulty 
Stephensou’s alleged control of 0 f 8uc h a decision, ft is tin affect- 
SOE brings in the «ud but heroic i ng tale, but its relutlonship -with 
story of /Madeleine ", Noor Ineyat ,h e truth is only tenuous. 

Khan, GC, told at length with 
numerous illuxtrminiis ; and also, 
equallv at length, tlio story of tho 
assassination of Heydrich. Sonic 
times these cinlms are 

absurd lengths. For instance, as 

tlon of 


As for the great moral burden of 

iimpi 

unfunch- 


IDS- 


Tho facts can now lie ascuiinined 
from a document in the Public 
Record Office, which I liuve con- 


decision whicS Churchill is sii 
cd to have assumed so 
ingly, ho does riot appear to hove 
been awnro of It ut tne time. I owe 
what follows to Sir John Colville, 
n friend and colloaguo pt No 10 in 


later years, who was oudiify nt No 
10 on the night of November ' 14, 
Ho is not only an excellent histo- 
kepr a. diary for the 


Mr Srovenson's book Is written in 
an excitable style, with much 
repetition and a haziness about 
dates. When I try to form In my 
mind an idea of us being used hy 
future historians .ns a -‘'reliable 
source the image does not come 
at nil. 


War, Hconom v and the Milltarp 


10 III u _ >pr 

Mind (13Gnp. Groom Hclm/Uowman 
and I.iulotleld. £5.95), a col lection of 


.1. V«»J UIIUIJ DI.O UIU UT 

Mtionship between European society 
and military institutions, 1815 ta 


added). He was outstandingly suc- 
mlislUm 


_ an excellent histo- 

». some- necora uttteo, which i liuve con- rlmi but also kept a diary for tlie »■“! Ulltofield. £5.95), a collection of 

taken to suited. Tlie first relevant piece nf relevant period. Tho Prime Mini- pnpers edited by Geoffrey Best and 

imiffP. n« evidence came from Lho conycrsu- sier set off that afternoon for Andruw^Wliea-tcryft, analyses tha'rc- 

Ditchley with another private sec- 
retary, John Pock (now also Sir 
John) travelling with him In tlie 
car. On the way he opened his 
yellow Ultra box (Mr Steveuson, ns 
Inaccurate In small matters as in 
great, calls It a red box) and rend 
the ultra message announcing the 
heaviest bombing raid so far on a 


a preface to the story uf the sinking tion of a German priso iter-of-war 
of tlie Bisriinrck, it is related how overheard talking to u comrade 
a Norwegian patriot. Odd Starhelm, about large-scalo raids plnnned for 
sent rhe first rigiml about her the full- moon period uf November 
— hi — (The story is well told in on Birmingham and Coventry. That 


sailing. , . ... „ ..... ... — B - .. 

Per Hftnsson'ii 77n> Greii/est Gamble), was tlirce days befurcliund. Next 
His signal is suid to havo boon day Ultra confirmed that such raids 

»l, n NniMu.inl i, i, tftnflnn nf tvArA hptnB nlnnunil fnr Hint rti>rinrl 


1918. Tlie papers include “ Regi- 
men tal Ideology” (John Keegan), 


M-in.1962 by H. Montgomery 
Hjtie in hit Tlie Quiet Canadian, a 
and generally co n vi ncing 


wont, nastal on Stephenson’s own 
papew. : v-’- • 


njs Sl^lUll IN NUIU It) liuvu uuui k uu^r uiuu uiuu tutu jtiy.il iuiu> 

sent “ to tlie Norwegian section of were being planned for that period 
BSC" fsicl. Even those who have but gave neither turguts nor dates, 
not read llansson's account of the 
agonies with which the transmission 
was tapped nut on a Inw-pnwered ’ 
sender will know that It went to 
his control in Britain und not across 
3,000 miles of Atlantic. 


Pre-revoiutioiHiry Army Life in 
Russian Literature " (Richard 
Luck etti, “NhviiI Armaments and 
Social Crisis: Germany Before 

1914” (Volkor ncrghulm). 


? not ^ word to two 
Jg A*w of Stephouson’s 
Li llls homo phonic 

Df l tK i l8d bl < , 8tophe*'- Readers 
E 25 S“* told explicitly that, 
trictod t< 


E - — . a, 0 [UIU CJ 

b » ell i 8 re strictod ”to the 

AB Secret 

*d more ”, A -^ S nnd 


As I feud nn I begun to wonder 
what story would cume next. I made 
a bet with myself that Mincemeat 
(or “The Man Who Never Was") 
would turn up uml sure enough 
there it is on page 249. Mr Steven- 
son’s exeunt is tliut Lt Udr Ejven 


Montagu, Who lias v*riiten so well on 
the subject, “hud just moved into 

INTRKPID’s “ 


& n * u WBS an Invie- 

f o«r major Brit- 
dupartmeuts— SOE, 


Bis SccuSSr ' 17 "touts— SOE, 

Kl tSf ?- ^ochtlve, and now 
.Ktee^Sh' "JPmmunlaitknfalmttl. 

( ?n" in 


an 


3^. nE tll ° begin* 
i- s tbe not elsewhere 

JntelHgence 
^2 0 “.L U,oBrW “? , W« Cabl* 
^C 1 ! conrrhn Wn "5 c °mlng under 
. "Invisible” 


££ PopuUst,'owM''k to the^memohr of 

the faieqmiS3l ai3SSm?ttS ^L p ® ople ‘ to t ^ et ^ in K* J W 

toev were ndt Anyone \vhpt wishes na laoom; in doing so- 

to form -a cqnclusioil as to Mr Cava Besides,- Mr -Cave Brown- comes 
Brown’s qualities g* * • • ‘ hef °r« «« .k- ■* ™ 


- „ a histm-iaii. ‘ ua With 7 the r enthusiastic 

need only compare his chapter on r^mmertdatwns of American- nffl*. 

" ‘ « Middlebrook^ °-^- hlstorIa . lls . who ought to know j 


raid with 


ibook and sob 
-such evidence 


Mr 
how, 
which 


better : and ■ his 


New' York Head- 

S inrters ". ' Mr Montagu assures me 
iat BSC ■ had until lng to do with 
tho business that brought him to 
Now York, over a year Uuforo Mince- 
meat, that lie was there only briefly 
and never come under Stephensons 
orders. My nexi «uuks was too « 
Nazaire raid; this was wrong, but 


ills was wrong, uuu 
ill compensation there is tho Dieppe 
' raid, which aloes had no connection 
with BSC. Mr Siuvciwnn udks 


is 


■vt* ‘control,) . 

o? t r/ IW i® 80 ^ as th ® 

® of “toss organizations 


hare 


while using — — ■?« -t- ---v 

6 if they were. 



fcn»4t 18 01 
IT 6 toRCerned,. 

to those extra- 

W 'to & tHaPS 011 * 0 / 1 15 81 

r’ns t, every- 

E, wis? e,t ? ense i aQ< r°f 

is jo be attri* 


WIU1 UO'-- **»■ oiw™'™' -".™ 
the need to examine tlie Gorman 
radar there, and bclievus tout nn- 
agent of the FBI; of.nl! bodies, was 
sent to examine it. It is not a 
likely story; nor . is toe story that 
the code-name for Hie raid. Jubilee, 
“crime out of a discussion with 
Stephenson, Chaiin Wol/maan and 
lonHnrfc HecailSO 


I : sir w iiu’ *» attri- 
Lr Stephenson. 

deeply in- 


SrS33F»TWMr.* 


before they intervened. Indeed the 
war giartrjof the German 1st 
which 


celv to believe, 


fr0Wl9% rt „“ a r “W in- 


repeat, that the Coventry raid was. 
blown about three days In advance'. 
b ut ^Jtopt quie t j end . that r thft 
^8. raid waa deliberately 
en ©™y. Perhaps the. 
atten* “fttosge qoqe. by . such books as .this 
aw 4tritts ibe^flfcally j , “¥ha Bri- f”d the journalists who allow 
P* h decoy pianqeuvres prevented toomselves to be taken. In by them '- 
an eariy recognition of the tar- J? 11 , never ba conipletely undone- 
8 ^ hter . Corns ' « ©My enough to throrif, and 
umed that the real attack would fiome °f « always sticks, 
torget-” In fact. 


Wo n TfwP ltra l , f " toe 
toe.' resulting docu> 


m 


b<j -Zj touewora was 
% rind..us e d only by, the 


4s -Mr M^ddiebrook- potato outi „™ oe Baa “SK ~- -r 

Genriaa . single-seater “V n ^55 sary '. T ^? re . J® J h tois book 


hardly any 


The sad thing is that It js kit so 


wfferkiir --*i--S w . q ltAi 
otnuda Censor- 

SW?3& l, - fc 


men 


nay uennau , single-seater Zit X- Uk 3 f is in bus dook 

fighters reached Nuremberg, and - th e material .for a flrsfro(asi. 
■too unit nearest to Nuremberg never 5, tu< * y lc °* -^Irod Opera tldual. decep- 
oven took off * * tinu if n«n* *v_ *...r. — j — 


tioiij.if only the author had taken 

t A H dave Brown further state. 'jStZf&S 

ifaat ho 1 2™°"«S, r iS™ et £“"»? Hje»?SW W^truthl not ‘by a 


-f 


ik-f Li - »«winou “w ymu^icu ms trutns. not uy > 

Wat he so w someone in toe bodyguard of lies eiraedy,. ^ut 


: ® ur °P 8 

; Kgnaji* ® gfPwtment and 
% «teck ii iQl«n* 


t b. .*■•*" «ui iiui)D in one 

b?M e ^* d M , "“ rk ? 1 3* ™“ to “ »"e5SianJ- 

Ambers) .on a wall jnatouadtffli. romM tS: 


~ T,^,-** WWMUVVIUI 

UHE ENQ. HEMEL HEMPitEAD, HbIts, HP 2 4RG, ENGLAND 




A' 

'3W*' 


«i 


1.; Despite much pi 

1 tavestigatfon v : bow , ■ to > ■ classify 
RAF tpan has, ever been found.- '“FaitfafeS'b'li ^ ‘ 


. . orld Wflj* liH 
how ; ,:tp> Jch 


m 


m 


w thac ;he ; stood by- 

... jtod.ifa 
»>* n 


oilier jowian 

Jubilee was a last-minuie change 
from the original caile qame.-Rutter. 

■ The subject of Ultra calif for 
separate treatment. Mr Stevenson 
shows signs of being Influenced by 
the book published ta _, J974 by 
F ■ VV. Winterbritham The Ultra 
Secret. This was the first to dis- 
close toe best-kept . secret ©‘.toe 
war. But that was iui sole pwrUr-, 
or demerit; apart, from toet_ one 
bare fact ir is geneially unreliable, 
especially in accourits of operations. 
Mr Stevenson’s story of the .origirts 
of the Allied triumph. is Pfptty weB 
toe sumo as Wiiiterimthani s, apart 
; ftoiri exaggerating Stephenson s 

role, but both are wtmig-j.^^ore 
• accurate account, which .1 ootmnend 
to the curious, and which allots due 
credit to Polish and French brains. 
Was given briefly , by The SimdflU 
Times on November ,3,, lfl7V Mr 
Stevenson, thinks not- only: that. ms 
hern was largely instrumental » 

the rirlglnal procurement of Ultte, 
but tligt from June .1940 onwards 
he waa erit rusted • with convoying 
toe results : to . selected American 
- recipients, especially, to -^Pr^rfdoot 
' Roosevelt. On i>oth *r toefa^ F©“V“. 

E arsons who cart spook With . 
mA Vnrtwledee dfsaaree. on 



second, it is -datable [.-tnai.CbujpWjL 
frit all hi^ tlosiuess . tt ,.S||oriW 
showed the sirongest aversion - to 


- • >r-?. ,g 


.-Hr 


After more than a pentury the world o 
maps has- returned td; London's Strand 
area, oncethe traditidhei Mecca for 
: rri ap .■ ed.l I 

unrivalled selection of fine quality rriaps 
and atl ases f o r : both be.g i n n ers and ■ 
connoisseur colieetofs. • ■ : 
i Whynotvisit u s?.0ur fri end l.y and , , 

! knowledgeable staff a re always o n h end 
: to advise you,: a nd our compireKensive 
stocks cover aU countries of the world. 
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the Western World 
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TLS Commentary 


Up against the wall 




WICKER 

A Time to Die 

The Attica 
Prison Revolt 

This hook is a con mucous 
attompL to anulyao what 
tmipglit about thn needles a 
tragedy’ of Attjca by a fnir- 
ininrluil inul rcKpcctori reporter 
whu was one of tlio unofficial 
media, torn, and deeply involved. 
A Time to Die is not just 
anot her oxposimi of prison 
i-onditions: il. is a tfrippinK 
auHjwnsn story, and it raises 
ques lions which ail demoeral io 
Nurieliea will have to try to 
answer. 

*A superb doL’iimontury , , ,* 
JCurl Vonnegut Jr. 
Illustrated gj.flr* 


( O.cnr Wifih- is iilloflcri to have said 
.i*. he died! “My wallp.iper is kill- 
iiiH riiL’—miL 1 of ns must go." 
Jirtndu fHoyiaiitii, who qunres this 
‘■lory in WaUfhijier (208pp. Studio 
Vi'.ia. £12), has not ascertained 
sviiiit the filial pattern was, but 
her a hook is full of excellent illus- 
rrnnons .ind _ extraordinary in for. 
million. Ono is lc/r however with 
the fee] ins . iliut the wallpaper 
world is curiously unchanging; its 
begin ninss, us a substitute for 
tapestries and hangings have left 
their legacy fri a cuiMintiinu tend- 
ency to simulate textiles; silk mid 
velvet are still imitated in shiny 
“ml flocked papers. Chinese papers, 
imported with ten in the seven- 
teenth century, are still with us in 
traditional oriental motifs of birds 
n **d. banihooj and block-pi-inrine is 
again fashionable. 

lihio was the prevalent colour for 
interior decoration in the eighteenth 
cent my . Blue, says Mrs Groysmith, 
lias always been used in country 
cottages to discourage flies” 
(Does it?) Added to that, trade 
protection legislation me nut that 
for some years British manufac- 
turers were only allowed to pro- 

flllrtk nldlli bllUl linn... » I _ . 1 . ■ 


, i , ,7 "J i" i uu- 

(luce plain blue linen; since this 
(iilncided with a period when it 
wns fasiiitninblo to mutch wallpaper 
to upholstery and hangings (ns it 
is today) everything tended to lie 
blue. At St rn wherry Hill one of tho 
rooms had blue wallpaper and 
fabric printed with the same 
block— very Horace Walpole, very 
bunder son. 

Tito eighteen th-ccn tiny manu- 
facturers wpre nlsq the retailers, 
colour-advisers and paperhangers, 
though since the colours were not 
fast they tended , to use nnils and 
not glue. They did not have it easy. 
r.i*ani 1784 they had to pay a yearly 
Icence f ae of £4 to . help pay for 


177.1 in tin’s country the penalty for 
evading tux by forging the stamp 
was death. The tnx was increased 
during the Napoleonic - Wars and 
not filially removed until 1861. 

The English have always pre- 
ferred their designs to be “ busy " j 
when Lady Hertford found the 

t iaiteru on the Chinese paper given 
ter by the Princo Regent to be a 
little .too spacious for her tastes, 
she cut Audubon birds out of a 
book and stuck them on to fill the 
gaps. Later in the nineteenth 
century taste turned towards dados, 
picrnrlul panels, panoramas, mid 
commemorative scenes incorporat- 
ing the persons of royalty or states- 
men. (Might there not be n market 
now For a Healey frieze ?) .Of all the 
ugly fashions of the day, wrote C. R. 
Eastlako in 1872, the wallpapers 
™ "by far the most con- 
temptible * 

But of course die day was saved 
“’jd Crafts movement, 
and William Morris. His first wail- 
» r J« i E> 1 was “Trellis” in 
1862 . Wallpapers became— as well 
as often very beautiful— .something 
of ideological significance. Walter 
Crane designed some hnnwiiw 
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The Story 
of My Desire 

'Outstanding. . . by reason of 
its sincerity and straight- 
forwardness . ! . Mr Callow is a 
bold writer, and he paints with 
o broad brush in primary 
colours. 1 Robert Nye, Guardian 


JAMES 


-r 


Light 


not glue. They did not have it easy. 
r.Cani 1784 they had to pay a yearly 
licence fee of £4 to help pay for 
th<r American War of Independence. 
'KSQL woro ‘ small 

-pieces thert-r- also had to have ah 
eMiso duty stamp bn It; ond from 

Mounting 

greenery 

“The Guinriess Book of Records now 
figures in its own pages as the best- 
selling book of all time (with a 
rare and forgivable departure from 
Impartiality a tha editors manage to 
disqualify the Bible, Old marts 
Almanac j ahd. the thoughts of 
Chairperson Mod). It’s a merited 
success, for the game is played to 
th * if’ QBli' is scholarly, 

.sceptical, authoritative— at times a 
touch authoritarian. .- -None of this 
■SR sftW of GBR*a latest offshoot, 
William DuncftlPs Guinness Book of 
Plant Pacts and Feats (204np. Gum- : 
ness Superlatives. £5.95), a quirky, • 
m piles s ®ud slovenly cangloqioru- 
tloq. ' ' < , - 

The. bast , things ara the photo- 

titoir liusbanpinen, with expressions 
g“,*; def L analysis. Mr Charles 
Roberts, bent- under 'the weight of 
a tomato, offers for comparison in 
ms other hand what appears to 'be 
?hi C i d r.,n Urr uii Mw Kell and holds . 
J ffh ^ Q «- ,or ; s P° use sniffs 
sunflower ; Colin Bow- 


'A moving and subfile story of ■* ajld B, ° v< 

tho loss of love, rtfreshihgly , The bast ; things 
uwlrom the holing 'qlichds of sraph^ of prize 

■ 'fenuSSA, 1 

if 1 read a better riovol this that defy lanftlysi 
your I Shalt have cause fur ’ ?tot5So offish 
gratitude. 1 Graham Greene his other’ hand wh 

a red currabt; Mi 

, ^fl^itm^tindfull ofr ' thdSorf 

vttljppp tiiafc.a gjre&t many people Sanditg yS^ifgrlSSy bqar.i:*. 
wlll-vpiid Light Ypa rg.Tt ig a , . ■ .?i ,e lOther sections are of ■ diverse 

• Jjfc . ,a8&‘Sfe-SL^ , **«« - ws 

■gehtlonessand hispoetry are ' .Tuthtjujaie, • Thcdp 

' fl^^'^g.ra^mg.aiStr'a^Ung -■ Md wqtthioss (the 
:■ Savimhi 

* ,3V. •; fi&JBQ , W^for Jjhorig 




Liane designed some heavily 
symbolic papers: dm serpents, lions 
S™ bosomy sphinxes around the 
Tiee of Life in his “Corona Vita” 
merited a whole paragraph of 
exposition in the manufacturer’s 
catalogue, beginning « EmblemaUc 
of a full, rich and ample life . . , » 
Since that flowering in the late 
«n tm-y-which only 
reached an elite — inspiration seems 
^ bave peterpd our, though Mrs 
Greysmith does not exactly say so. 
S'oce. Oscar turned his face to tiie 

Mg*!!® Fie,lch ? wallpaper and 
died, all the twentieth century lias 
offered is Art Deco, and the 
por ndge-coloured porridge-textured 
stuff that goes with • friezes . of 
aummn leaves round the picture 
^1!* some Scandinavian good 
taste add some native bad taste. 

J? taI by * half ! there is no attempt 

mnrini 1 2 i. ? ne , r8y Nation Hy 
marine phytoplankton, though this 
important subject has been 

SSf st “ dled - The taxon onfic 
table b infantile j the first division 
throws together bluegreen algae 
2ifp seaweeds, . which 'are as 

different as puffballs and primroses. 

! v ® n *. tabulation, Mr Duncdlf 
does not know where to stoo. We 
want to know the biggest big tree 
•>«» .A“te of a.; 

eastern wahoof): but it fThird 
to imagine an audience for die 
location of ■■ -the ninth |..b.m 
white plna in the BritisU s 

the iinil 0 ,i^ s . than one tenth of 
$ I™ 1 tak , en U P with listings 

tapr’a ssrt So w t ss& 

fig* thoa ’ 400-ftotMuo 

^L n i r ,^^ rs abound: on ■nngea 

RavfU d i^ *5® lft nd siirCace of fhe 
Earth is understated by « facto? 
of a thousand: ieek fs L X 
'Hi"* .Lariu name of garUV 
Swi" di i not ,vritQ 0 book “Sled 

ajaithmsb guarded secret kriovm ■ 








r. 




allpaper (see left). 


•ating the Boer War, 
s”, and now in the 
Brenda Greifsimth's 


Go to work 
on an Egg 

Hot on the heels of the Fitzgerald / 
Hemingway Annual 1974 (issued 
° nl y. jest January) comes the Fit*. 
gerald/Hemhigway Annual 197S 
edited by. Matthew J. BruccoUi and 

C,a ^ k Jr - l 37 °PP 5 Colo- 
Information Handling Sej> 
vlqes, $19). Indubitably the mix- 
ture Is getting bittier. Not that ti!e 
current volume is entirely trite! 
Zelda is always good yblue as more 
epistles we unearthed (“ I wouldn’t 
f^oded him- for anything as 
so few people have so many of the 
deslrabir ^s .) There’s an illumin-' 
ating critical piece on similarities 
^ tV S e0 6 &•*** Cotaby and -The 
Good Soldier. Hemingway’s book- 

&S^,fSS.^ a ^?p ea r e ->!5 


paares set a few niytbrf Straight (“-I- 
never in ray lfle 'called - : Mm : 
•Papa*”; he always kipt Ills glares' 
on so | nobody iyould hit him; and 
so ori),.-. There. is a sharp rejoinder 
to G./B, Harrison's doubts that 
iMm-g^ret Macomber could have shot 
: ” If Professor 


^luo; : -that i on ■ MM’ E 

t - ’ ' jHjifpPhr.istus, Vobel, 

■Saus 


jtatement. that .tbe enoi^.filSe of 


El Greco’s " View of Toledo " (ejeri 1 r 
its two Hugo knobbly potato-shape 
like eggs: East and West Egg h 
fact?). Cheerily, the -gueasers 
prone to confide their guesses 1 hpf 
lowness (“there is- no direct 'w 
dence that Fitzgerald ever read T* 
Mill on the Floss "), but none row 
■cheerfully tlian Gnbrielle •' WinkeJ d 
The test Tycoon: 

. .However, all of this is pure spe® 
lation' on my part. It was 
I hadi and. I pursued it . . < Pj 
not saydng tiiat Agge is Sigv»rt 
I’m just saying he could be !* 
• this Is why I thfnk he is. ; 


• • g THE FOLIO SOCIflT* 

g Les Enfants Tc 

t)f «* 

.CM of atmosphere has few 
* Of Enfants Terrjbles, first | 

Of *9 2 9> is on extraordinary 
, , Of ^? struc tl v c relationship of 

Deartla esavhr tin hi. ait *"** 


Detroit in the driving seat 

By Elting E. Morison 


JAMES J- FLINK { 

The Car Culture 

260pp. MIT Press^A 

one of -the waljs of the cathe- 
Jra! at Ely there is, cut into the 
®"L . noem written in memory of 

i?« n Vun P g men who were kUleS in 

in Occident in 1845. It is called 
"Thef Spiritual Railway ” and makes 
lts Mints by extended analogy to 
.Ken new form of transport, 
fte rails diat are laid from earth 
m heaven pass through tunnels 
dreary; truth is steam: repentnnco 
a station stop. Near the end these 
words appear: 

All of you who would to glory ride 
Must come to Christ, in him abide 
]n First and Second and Third 
ciass. 

This is not a concept for booking 
a passage to salvation that would 
have occurred to an American poet. 
Whether to California for gold, or 
into the Cherokee Strip for land, or 
rt to Pike’s Peak for the hell of 
It or In the earnest pursuit of happi- 
noss, the travelling, it has always 
been assumed, would be offered, at 
ihe same level of accommodation 
for all travellers. The assumption 
goes beyond transportation. 

' Men who had been crcaLed equal 
could reasonably expect equality in 
the supporting instrumentation, 
whatever they were trying to do. 
Tocqueville pointed nut years- ago 
that this commitment to equal 
facilities exerted a measurable in- 
fluence upon Americans’ politics, 
the American market-place. Ameri- 
can living standards ana, even, 
American art. It has also .pro- 
foundly-affected American engi- 
neering. The essential object has 
beet) to design and construct things 
that could be brought -within the 
teach ,<&. everybody. '■ 

To -the pleasure of many and the 
coflildirible profit of some, a good 
oeai of progress towards this end 
. Jas wen made in the past century. 
Aj?f r ®, Jj ave < been costs— the hnlf- 
i in Wot }? tbe production lines, a 
ftl-off in die fit and finish of 
>ne final products, the monotony of 
M-tAhM being equal to each 
LT, Bnt .on ibe whole, the over- 

5® 1 ®5 .*■ Swings is a good doal 
“8y hove lost On the 


the nature yf the American 
character. 

It is the conviction of Janies T. 
Flink that the biggest tiling of all 
in the United States during the 
past seventy-five years is the auto- 
inohile and that, as his title sug- 

! tests, it is the principal determinant 
n the way Americans live and move 
and have (heir being, hi tills bonk ’ 
he seeks to got at the nature and 
meaning of what ho cnlls the cur 
culture. This is a topic, he cor- 
rectly believes, that is as yet in- 
sufficiently explored. That It is 
also u very large topic. Involving 
as it docs tho search for controlling 
Influences in the life of a whole 
people, he also understands. What, 


llL 


Nliinil.L. . -V'NJ rasi un me 

undnboujs. Among his winnings 
man Y things— from 
2E c bmn j saw«r from 

ffidSf lfaQS to * Waring 
to make life 
( nJ fl J£^ OT table. And since men 
Se t2 ( ? v J encl tb.be shaped by 
dilj, aftii5, 6 V S fiB ’ these things in 
n — . eccbmujatlon tend to' shape 


Mi i 




ho suggests, the frontier may once 
have been as a first cause in the 
psychic development of Americans 
the motor-car has now become. 
Though he is under no illusions that 
what lie finds to say will be tho 
last word on this matter, he does ' 
hope that his work, like the cele- 
brated essay on the frontier by . 
Frederick Jackson Turner, wiQ 
serve as the opening argument In 
an important historical debate. And 
ho is prepared to argue. 77ie Cm 1 
Culture , he says, is intended to “be 
concerned 'about social justice, out- 
spoken, iconoclastic, critical of the 
status quo, optimistic about the 
future ”, 

After such large calibre ranging 
shots what immediately follows 
must appear as a discharge from the 
secondary brnteries. There is first 
an account of automotive develop- 
ment in America — the early borrow- 
ings from Europe, the initial > 
assumption that the cur was for tho 
pleasure of the rich, tho well-born 
and the able, the experiments with 
steam, electric and internal com- 
bustion propulsion, the Selden 
patent, the dramatic arrival of .the 
.Model T. mass production, the fivo- 
dollar eight-hour day. 

Along the way Mr Flink alters 
some previous emphnserf and en- 
larges sonic earlier perspectives. 
Though ilicru was some borrowing 
from Europe, a good many men in 
different parts of the United Stated 
worked' away on tiieir own; though 
at first cars wfire expensive, there 
was front , the very beginning pres- 
sure for cheap vehicles for the 
multitude. Along tho way too, there 
are brief, 1 pleasing glimpses of 
unusual men — the ndvepturer 
William C. Durrtnt in his struggles 
with the moneychangers. Henty 
Ford converting ail industrial enter- 
prise into a personal domain. Con- 
cerning Ford It is- very hard to say 
anything much that is now, but any 
effort to rearrange tho familiar ele- 
ments in this great riddle has its 
interest. • 

Thus far we have come along a 
fairly well-beaten path. Mr Flink 
in good dean prose confirms, on 
the whole, the conventional under- 
standing of what went pn in the 
automobile business- in the- first 
two decades of this century. All 
-this — and: there is. a good deal of 
it — has been by way of introduc- 
tion to the central concern i what , 
was the 'culture, that began -to deve- 
lop in the third decade of the cen- 
tury when the automobile “became, 
the backbone of a new consumer 
goods oriented society and economy 
that has persisted into the pre- ■ 
sent”? 


Siveii the hd/iirds r.f all snunlugical 
analysis. 

Such reservations having been 
duly entered, it is also appru prime 
to say that Mr Fliuk’s descriptions 
of the changes, predicted umL 
un looked for, produced by rite auto- 
mobile must be imt-rcstlng to any- 
one who wishes to understand more 
about the way in which a new device 
niters the habits and procedures of 
a society. 

There is more to the nature of 
the car culture, however, than can 
be discovered from oven a reason- 
ably curoful examination of what 
may be called the surface effects — 
qaw highway designs, the diversions 
of Sunday morning, traffic jams and 
ail that. 

The automobile by the third de- 
cade of the century was, in War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding’s words, “ the 
indispensable instrument ” in tha 



Slap! of tlio 
National Capitol 
Tin CculIUno ii o . wonderful bill 
<>11 rubor, tubing srnilea wllh lilgli 
Roars tlmt nonie innaliluoi of twice tbe 
liar follower win notno*utlaie even at 
low spooil. The font of ollmblne tlio 
Bto]isuItlieCopllolalWiiili|pylun- 
nu nlniost rrolilblllW 8 m Jo— Is 
ovlilonrc - or not only tfrcjil 
pover, hi)i Inillcatoi n niar- 
veluua control. 



future that were shrewd assump- 
tions bused upon carefully collected 
information about the statu of tlto 
culture, iliu economy jud the 
society. 

The company thnf must success- 
fully dc-vclupcd this new system for 
the making and selling of automo- 
biles in great quantity was Genera) 
Mutors. Hy the middle of this 
century it dominated the auto- 
mobile industry. As an example of 
the art of organ Ization, the company 
must be looked upon as an extra- 
ordinary achievement. It pulled to- 
gether everything from considera- 
tions of proper torque and capital 
investment to the demands oi 
dealers and the aesthetic standards 
of the customers, and made them 
work together. Where the Chrys- 
ler Corporation was the work of a 
gifted engineer and the Ford Motor 
Company was the product of an 
untutored wizard. General Motors, 
as it is today, is principally tha 
creation of a commanding logician, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr j. 

Mr Flink -with his usual clear- 
ness in exposition tells something 
of how this remarkable structure 
was put together and something, 
but not as much as in his previ- 
ous cases, of the man who end ir. 
His heart U obviously not as much 
in the - history as In the present 
consequences. For hint tho great 
company is the prototype of that 
coeporate structure that has pro- 
duced our * “ modem consumer, 
oriented society”- In that suciety 
Industrial agencies, copying the 
model of General Motors, scent to 
have discovered ways to circum- 
vent the actual workings of a free 
market and the presumed natural 
development of a free people. With 
no larger basis for decision and 
action than die making of more 
money they have, become, in large 
par£, die determining factor in the 
kind of work people must do, the 
kind of goods they must Jearn to 
set store by and the klnd“of lives 
they must lead. 

Put this way the automobile be- 
comes the prime mover in the. “ age 
of tfie super state serving the super 
corporation with self-interest, greed, 
and waste being its cardinal and 
self-destructive values ”. In bis 
account of tiie mo tor - car .there 
seems to he a parable which "Mr 
Flink suggests can bo given a pen- 
oral application for the whole 
society and culture. 

i He has mid tiiat hi? *S an opaidng 
argument aad, in the sehsa that 
. American : historians havd *u*t 
sp ent much time„ In debating the 
meaning of tiw automobile, it is a 
fair enough claim. But in any larger 
Sense lit must be said thnt o good 
many others, among them Lewis' 


already been on the podium before 
him with their several messages. 
And, Indeed, many of die rest of 
us, 'without me benefit of his argu- 
mentation, have begun to foci] that 
modern society is not, for one reason 
or another, working very well a t 

• (he moment, ' : V' 1 

Mr Flink- knows .this. In the 
■ course of Iris lest chapter he records 
in some detail the growing dis- 
. enchantment vritfi the automobile 
as a tiring and as a general Symbol 
, in the- culture. It u, In. fact, the 
source of his optimism.^ 

- Oitf: pf our unrest and disillusion 
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The Oxford 
Companion 
to Film 

Edited by Liz-Anne 
Bawden • 

This new Companion is designed lo 
answer the questions of intelligent 
film-goers everywhere. It carrici a 
wider range of information than any 
comparable work in English. Its 
scope is world -wide, and it covers 
all aspects of the medium — film as 
art form, technology, industry, 
political weapon, and mass 
entertainment. All the popular 
legends are here, and all the giants 
of the cinema, technical terms are 
fully dealt with. There are individual 
entries ibr some 700 films, from 
A boui de souffle io Z; and the 
illustrations are. frame enlargements 
taken from the films themselves. £JQ . 

Still Glides the 
Stream 

Flora .Thompson 

Here, to mark the centenary of 
Flora Thompson’s birth, is the first 
paperback edition of her last bonk, 
published posthumously in 1948. 

Like her well-loved and best-selling - 
Trilogy Lark Rise to Catulleforti, it 
depicts (he vanished life of the 
countryside which she had known 
as a child in the.eighteen-cighlies 
andninet ie s. £1.50 Oxford 
.Paperbacks 

Stockhausen 

Robin Maconie 


Stockhausen is probably the most 
influential and important composer 
to emerge in the last thirty years, 
This is, however, the first 
comprehensive analysis of his works 
to be pubLished-somethiug much 
needed In view of their varied and . 
probJsmaticdharacter. Robin : 
Maronie worked fox a while with 
Stockhausen, and the composer has 
co-operated actively In the 
preparation of the book, The result 
is an authoritative description and 
critical assessment of mlisic which 
j§ one of the outstanding 
achievements of our time. 
Illustrated £17,50 


The Twentieth Century 


James McAuley 
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W.MWMt*. JlneSJ, 

• tJwtot- deni less 

:.£*■* tiWtery than Mh’ Dujicalf sujz- 

*° * modern texc- 
. A om * Wra : . in 

- h.'l* hot true that sun- 

; c *5 bB , n JjMde into 

• SSSL^ »» .table, ebb Jeered *10 b 


i wnicn-. contains ' tiie: only vivid— _ 
- In ' i rin-~descriptiva writing 

’?tay<?imine causes 
ii,™ 1, HPPafiiUB farm of dc«th ” • 
Sl-Mn patches of potatoes are 
poisonous, and 1 their 


S5* 9*1, 4P» « sbn or a bitch » But - 
this folksy tond; is too common in 
^ Whealer Rad- 

< tlven to recount 

her shaking of Hem’s hand at 
Niraos (yes, I didn't wash it for 
days . HfiorwardS ”): one Richard 
Winslow gets a whole Mirman 




, — X4«rm n nana at 

Nlmos (yes. I didn't wasli it for 
days . HfiorwardS ”): one Richard 
Winslow gets a whole thirteen pages 

SLW.Sff'Jl 1 * v . bi ': f9 the L 


Bar X Rknch, Wyoming 7 (“I crawl 

under a barbed wire fence”). 


yvy/H . ; 'L f -y ’■ 
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StttKi hagiography is more bellev- 
•able than free association,. Gatsby, 
it appears, has deep, connections. 
y °j j never ’ biiejded. guess at, and, 
aid ? d, would. still disbelieve: with 

.JSf. ^f cret j.Asent (th^re’g , a', 

Mjdmolis, a ■■ Vladimir j and -police^ 

- flounces It « Og^sfbrd 7) ; ' i 


. frf . ptto a period of illusory 
-• fj germinates witiiln itself 
sfi. its own collapse. This e 
B V ^ C8 both the complete t-- 
' 2 complete series of sixty of? 
'2 °wa drawings '.which 
QA each other perfectly, P- 
. : 3 edition which today is quW 
^ Small 4to (p* s *?% 

>.C^ blocked with a sfscialdetigiit 

■ The Folio Society publish 
■ 2 ohboaiag apy four pecks fi 

CP filling in the coupon b'cWft 

• : 2 To: The Folio Sotieiy Lid, H>2 
tyl am lnUreBtedllrt lolfliog' 

2 SqeietJ'i.Bitd.wiuId like to.*** 
Prqspecttto «hd'frie.i97$ 



As a preliminary interest Mr 
Flink has in mind the way the 
motor-car ■ directly' influenced me 
everyday life of the. individual citl- 
-zep: what it did to churchgoing,, 
courtship and tiie less formal and 
enduring propositions among the 
sexes, Family solidarity, the . pui^ 
chase of , groceries, tiie playing of 
golf, the equation of the city and 
the country, the acquisition: of 
status; That much tha? : to JPg: «■ 
such matters is already familiar: 
from personal observation to any- 
one of advanced middle-age is not 
mfleb to the, point, and that j. go op 
deal of the'mpst teUIntf «ddam. 
in these, pages; is : derived fr^ 
Middletown is probably inevitable. 

And tijkt some of the^bolder gen- 
eraSizations. suefi as ; AutomobJIUy 
was undpubtcSy tiie. maj^ f°rce 
unifying Americana Jn dlfl period 
between the two ■ world .Ware, aju 

“ Thpre was ample evidence M 
1920a that the dadoijai, indfvgual-. 
I zed an'uwio bllr « u It \*t ;wi» dettrofr 
live 'of Vibe’ ; ; beneficial ,» ' wefi njr 
khe- repressive jaspecta < of L c 
Jty ’ ” seam at :tmes coritreflictonv 
ori.ar )Sst taken 

^getherpls pislrb^ r^twpri^ng , 
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by-tlu nUforl- ■ . tj,. 
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III V. : deal of the most telling evidence; to e?se the . dflltia! pair 

iS4-5b ££ t„ these > pages is derived . frmti : 'anything that costs a goc 

rolvo. M : Middletown is probably inevitable, 


Upward mobility : a Cadillac adver- 
tisement of 1903. ‘ 

society.' Given tills situation, it was 
necessary , to develop a new kind 
of system 'for' the design, produc- 
tion, distribution and sale or motor- 
cars to make sure that what had 
become: Indispensable .was in fact 
available to everybody.* 

As this systan- developed It drew 
Into itself, a B°nd many different, 
elements: ari finwoving -tcrimology 
that steadily, reduced, the role of 
human belnga pud wereased the 
part ' played : by : machinery, - in the 
making of. .tiling* ; new strategies 
add tactics in pricing to Ogto up 
more salients oil the battlefield of 
Se market j The . comprehensive 
application of ,tiie- instalment plan 
to ' ease the . Ifllflal pain in buying 
anything that costs a good dead j the: 
scheme of fiia eunnal ihodd, change 
. to excite denwnd b^ond The point 
produced , -’by -...[simple: lndlspetw* 
ability s ' the creation bf ,e pew; 

JSdSSHS 


.'we can summon' the energy t d cast 
aside this car culture- and' credto 
instead a “true community end ex- 
panded- democracy . free From the. 


corpuraj.®. 

complex process of making apd sell- 
' log! -for ‘a. total, market. r : 
Within ■, thisjetructure 'competing 


profh.cehtreS.d 
Invest, gg 

,. ticat^>«aa ; S 


irfpg. .ntaxlniiun : 
^^re.j'.CQfltrQl- 
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pandsd ' democracy .free trom tae 
privdtism, ' materialism, - escapism 
and . exploitation that. • the ; auto- 
mobile encouraged.:.. 7; ” ' All. that 
is required, he says. Js ; “ our iriJI, 
Intelligence and collective effdrt*’. 
A more 1 rea6?urlilg optimism would 
'.have .'-to rest on a nipre detailed 
prescription. . 

; One ' comes away . from these 
■ pages not f idly convinced that Mr 
Flink known . hpw' hard' It - la to 
make a True community, or an ex- 
panded democracy that Will Work, 
;,nor-.ydt how dHriciik it is toinake 
toid sell a sensible automobile that 
.■call' be bought .only f off ‘ the right 
, reasons, apd. us ed-i only for its law- 
ful occasions.': . Yet his ' heart is 1 in 
the right pl&ce< And. if both in hii 
.beginniogs and in! fiis 1 ending he 
rouses' expectations . 'that are un- 
: fulEltidd, he has dprtB nevertheless 
'. a. useful thiilg. He 1 writeV, he says, 
especially for- those tinder thirty* 
; and he. has tdld them: & great many 
things they do. not know ^about 
the nlstory of the motor car. Hp 
■. also, ,;vd& persuasive' :■ testimony, 

join^ that gathering', cloud' of' wt- 
. jiesses ’ . wb 0 1 . us, what- 

i 'dyer . age wa . afe, tnat we • ought 


Judith Wright 


This is a collection of Judith 
Wright’s prose, spannl the last 
twenty years and consisting of 
articles written for magazines or ' 
presented as lectures; The subject of 
the greater proportion of the bqok 
ia that for which sTie is most famous 
~poetiy-bht her deep 
inyO|yehbat.wJth the conservation ; 
movement Is also covered- Paper 
covers JEfi.95 ... { " 
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To the Editor 


Music and 
Anthropology 

Sir, — f am surprised to find a 
review article such as John Black- 
ing's on Laurence Dickon's Folk Mu- 
tical Instruments of Turkey (April 
30) in die TLS. Professor Blacking, 
apart from admitting hb, difficulty 
in understanding bade muslco logi- 
cal termini technic I such as “Idio- 
plume (taught at secondary 
school level all over Europe), had 
obviously not bothered to read the 
title of the book until after ho bad 
written the review : it is clearly 
evident from the cover, spine and 
title pail*.', Unit litc book concerns 
i lie folk-musical instruments of 
Turkey', and not social anthropo- 
logy. 

Professor Blacking’s fashionable 
opinions mid assumptions ara. pro- 
foundly disturbing. flo appears to 
insist that all subjects 'are consi- 
dered within the framework of 
MicinI studies, lunvevar relevant or 
irrelevant tlio categories of such 
studies may lie j and ho is dourly 
unwilling to appreciate the grout 
value that pertains to studies of 
the m atonal evidences of a culture 
that are conducted according to the 
cj! liana nf rigorous scholastic criti- 
cism. Rcrore such cvldonca is consi- 
dered under tlio terras of social, 
economic or politico! backgrounds 
let us first examlue the ■ material 
tacts and place them in thoir appro- 
priate contexts. 

REMBRANDT P. WOLPERT. 
Faculty of Oriental Studios, 

&'Llr^ ridea ' S,iB ^ k 

Irish Families 

' Sir^dy,. Violet Powell wisely 
.. I'p- .-"that , om battled . 
norths often pi!4sent .bigger., oh- 


Turiix-d ilii? Juliet family might 
challenge ihf lashers for Lady 
Violet i award in ihc fumily which 
produced most lii shops in the 
Church uf Ireland. Or should the 
claim of the Joneses be subsumed 
in tiiut uf rhe UMlicrt, since Henry 
and Ambrose Jones wore Arch- 
bishop Ussber’s nephews ? 

TOBY BARNARD. 

„ Royal Holloway College, ligham 
Hill, F.glmm, Surrey, 


Sir Robert Walpole 

Sir.” Your reviewer’s preference 
(May 7) for (fits style of my “earlier 
I woks ” may nf course deter your 
readers frntii reading my honk on 
Mr Robert Walpole. In case it 
doesn't, may I add n warning. Titov 
wli not fiiui me “ chiefly concerned 
to emphasise the difference between 
olelucentli-ccntiiry and modern con- 
stitutional practice ", The label 
' parliamentary government 11 is not 


ail I Iiiivl- (lout- Jms lieeu in apply 
the methods of ralniudic nil pul In 
the study nf philosophy.” He 
delighted in the traditional study 
of Jewish law, cleurly feeling joy- 
fully at home in the pages, of the 
Gcmaru even if, regrettably, he had 
abandoned a personal commitment 
to observance. His incisive and 
penetrating expositions of the argu- 
mentation in the Talmud were un- 
surpassed by any it hn9 been njy 
fortune to hoar, except for those of 
Rabbi J. B. Solovcitchik of Ycshiva 
University. 

HERBERT GOLDSTEIN. 
W1 ,287a Engineering Terrace, 520 
West 120th Street, Columbia 
University, New York, NY 10027. 


Wordsworth and 
Dorothy 

Sir, — As a trustee of Dove Cot- 
ingc and as one who is at work on 
on edition of Wordswortli’s Note- 
books, it is with some reluctance 
that I comment on F. W. Bateson's 


American 

Libraries 


,r<M77t wyss «r,,n 

fnVsahig links Unf ortunately : In' 

Kecortfr she repeats the myth that 
the Boole of Kells was la Arch- 
bishop Usshcr's library. It has long 
? e r., kl,0 ^> /bat dd* was not so, 
V!* presented to 


Ambrose, was . at 'BV6 JSSS 
^ Boubtlesk; pkjted 

.* P lr l sen cUng toeV treasure "to 

its present h onto./ ' . i 


my label for today s const! tution ; 
it is a lalnjl used in tlio middle of 
the nincrcciHh century for tlie then 
const it n lion, and, sometimes, for 
Walpole's constitution. 

BETTY KEMP. 

St Hugh's College, .Oxford- 

Harry Wolfson 

Sir, — May I add to the exchange 
between Ehzalicto A. R. Brown and 
Leon WlcAiokicr (Letters, April *9 
and April 30i some comments 
based on my personal acquaintance 
will Hmry Wnlfsou during the 
yenrs 194 7-1950 ? ' I wus on.' the tlai- 
vurd faculty ut that time and Wolf- 
son often talked with me of the 
Jewish nr I uu in tipu of ljls persona! 
and Nciinlurly uttitudes' and die 
1,e . of his ; Jewish 

■ heritage hi tlie development '.of 
his work- ;nul)Hc..he would at 
limes snow a different face,' rnbstiy 
JJ* . A e 4 a MRJc- ‘ reasons, .than 
emerged in private discussions. In 
dusK he often hectored students 
olio were clergymen, especially 
when lit- felt they presumed on tlio 
basis of their religious training tq 
levels of scholarship they Iiad not 
yet attained. Comm outs ol the type 
quoted by Elizabeth Brown .were 
usually made under such circum- 
stances. Hut the motivations behind 
hw studies, und the techniques ho 
applied to tbom, were, .deeply 
Jewish. Ho Once remarked to, me, 
it is not generally understood, but. 




publishers pf the ;| 

- Atlases ; ’ 

the World i || ■ 


Sir, — I have only just now read 
j J 110 iMue of March 26 but I hope 
i \ “J 11 Mt loo hue to protest at 
i K -. A - Hobsou s complaint against 
. American libraries on pago 356. 

Authorship of Apollo and Pega- 
sus would not seom to qualify Mr 
Hobson to review Seventh Interna- 
tional Congress of Bibliophiles ; 
Acts, though it may account for 
" ,? K" nee , ?,"> - ,he Ro / nl Academy’s 
“WWHons. Ho has appa- 

! inVhp Ncf P r n ‘A Kri stoller*s paper 
in the light nf unmentionable bitter 

«!«• londlng him to devo?e 
tiri™ P ai 'agraphs to a dissor- 
fS“V of M* own, accusing “most 
American universities "gome 
American universities'* and “one 
r tfl n e Public libraries ". Wliat 

nn/ n I E u|, ° peari inquirer** said Is 
not evidence, nor Is what “an 
• American professor” did ° 

U'k’f". 'l cannot 

9 Peak for nil European scholar* Jl 

“United Ststte cSStodkfn- 

Sji. ' V* merely a retired school- 
fading. In the 
pat three years, however, I have 
8veo , ai1 ' overwhelmingly 
friendly welcome, witli Invnlnahln 
help, at die Beinecke Rare Book 

Idrifb n r u ?i cr,w HSv* 

“Sff. g « Librnt, y. Yale, and access 

nRnwi fl ‘ V0 n . lil,u lf s to uncatalogued 

P B Pera In the George MacDonald 

been off wed Immaculate • photo- 
and microfilms, with every 

h? ,,5 rSri^ 0n ( ,i 0r convenience 

.LP 0 ?- 3 abd „ Payment. Permis: 
won to quote from letters, in on 
article, was granted. I met several 
ogier readers of various national i- 
shared my admiration of 
titese services 'and the exomplary 
courtesy all.- the staff. Latters 
hi the Berg Collection find else- 
-Srtf- were . immediately . available 
at- the Nevf ..York Public Library 
microfilm was made for me. 
reidily and superbly. From Prince^ 
fob,' saving me the time ond ox- 
pense of a yislr, dame a free photo. 
Oopy of an extract found' -In a cot 
lege magdime'.of lS72, and, some 
yqars . ago, ; the Houghton Ltbraiy. 

H27 at j* sen l rtie ' moll, the 
Pagination of h rare L bpoklet. At 

M?’ en Public Library, 
Atrtertcan editions, of MacDonakTs 
.novels qnp, sermons were fetched 
from store at once. M 1 

: Tl»e very least I can do; roiuein. 

! ^ oy 'H grBtItuflB evwy 
meeting 1 lUtvo had with* Abterican 


i windmills — the windmills of incest. 
Certainly there is need enough-for a 
full textual and annotated edition 
. of the Journals, among other of 
Wordsworth's Notebooks, and this 
has long been recognized by scliol-' 
ars — but not on the grounds that 
there has been suppression for 
moral reasons. May I comment 
Bore on die larger Issue of editing 
Wordsworth’s Notebooks, of which 
• Dorothy s Journals are a part, for 
Wordsworth’s own poetical work- 
ings lie among hor records of their 
domestic -life? 

I liave not as yet used iufra-red 
photography on the Journals, but I 
have round It useful in other soc- 
1 ops of my work. You yourselves 
published in March 1970 a pltoto- 
graph of a silhouette of Dorothy 
Wprdswortli taken with tlie aid of 
infra-red, and this revealed details 
of Dorothy's cap and dress wliicli 
are not visible to the naked eye: a 
good oxample of what can be done. 
Again, this kind of photography 
has proved most helpful with pen- 
cil passages : . one unpublished 
manuscript of drafts of The Preb 
«de made in early 1804, and now 
known as MS WW, has been ren- 
dered decipherable. Yet understan- 
dably, ink passages deleted In. iuk 
respond less happily to such photo, 
grapliy, since, for ft to be success- 
i ' i infc ® ; ^ust be suffi- 

ciently dissimilar. Infra-rod photo- 
graphy can be long, tiring and 
expeurire work. The fine Yale edl- 
tion of Dr Johnson’s works, paiii- 
cuiariy Volumo 1, The Diaries, 
Players oiid Aiuials, is cited cpliiu- 
s asticafty by Mr feoteson as the 
t0 . which ipfra-red can 

bring us, nnd- yet one. notes tliere 
Jft words, tlie phrases, 

the whole linos, which have 

remained totally illegible. This will 

f y % aCton ^ Grotty** 

tho number of words 
yet to be read are bow relatively 
h?“£ V f V tho 56 Mrs Moormau did 
not decipher seom to be yielding 

“wdest undfamatic solves, 
t0 - the nafc ea oye. ft 
J^old be a mistake For scholars to 
. magine tliat infra-red photography 
has magical properties.' , P y t 

1 ha J rfpg ^aluctance to 
usa technical advances where tliev 

even W P jSf -k ‘ t,,e ' trust « Bir S 
JJf to arrange the 
oJl njtnorto inaccessible rea&igs'in 

a t l^,,r ea J ed '- ° ne , technical 
breakthrough has comd through 

^ s « nd y Cockerell of 
Tr impington, . Cambridge, who . 

«Whttag. witiiout -. 

For three years now 


mqeting r lihvo lwd with* American 
:« to proclaim my.' In- • 
dubradnoss to the States, oE which 
^iAi^Europe .shall never , bq jKclaq 


iM 


V MU VT ' |UMI 1 OJUJiOU 

procosa a (unpleasant .because of. the 
. bean qarriqd 


^t-wMh the^elpTf ^graht from 
toe Pilgrim; Tru$t pert, of a gen 

SH a A PPJjtfgfairtO os -repairing a 
>iTh© ;.tr 


for him. We went late io bed 
Win wrote to Annette, 

* *,* d p “niatlc revelation h 
the deleted words, and withmn 

.. attempting l m „ fill report 1 ^2 
promise that there is none to come 
I. J h,s ««nr, chosen by Mr Batesoa 
a lr°, r , , 1 ™ e . sex , ual suggest! venew 

s ri llJ^k J 1, ■ “ those. Illegible del” 
i. t* 0118 >s characteristic of the dele. 

tions in tlie Journal in that It wsi 
s f’ettf'y m « dt * hy Dorothy herself 
. # co«« e of writing her record 

of tiie day. There are many such 
quick crossings out: some to 

r £ larlf y meaning ; some, perhaps 
because rhe Journal was written 

* for a poet brother’s eyo, to lm- 
prove style; and some, aud this's 

. large group, to add a fact remein. 

■ bored after the entry has-been 
finished. Tlio entry for January 26 
is of this last kind— the origins! 

; concluding phrase is crossed out 
niid written again later. It j s 
; simply by and largo true that whs 
tiiore is to know about Dorutlw 
Wordsworth's Intimate life is almost 
| totally, oven now, before tho public . 

The corrective force of a new 
■' edition of tlie Journal would Be la 
i tlie accumulation 'Of detail. The 

■ printed texts -we hnve, for instance, 
are punctuated ; Dorothy’s writing 
has only a superficial punctuation, 

i and her ambiguities should not be 
arbitrarily "solved" by fiditqrs. 
Then, there are die small misread- 
ings. Here is a handful of exam- 
njes: May 26. 1800, “and so much 
of the day loft 1 * should read “had 
.so ranch of the day left**; May 30, 
1800, “I planted .London pride 
upon tiie well and many things m 
die Borders. John sodded the 
weir* should read “I planted 
London pride upon the wall sad. 
many things on the Borders. John 
. sodded the wall September 1 2, 
1800, “ John -came home from Mr 
Marshal;" should read "John 
came horse from Mr Mar- 
shall ** ; December * G, 1801, " the 
second circle- of Ease dale” should 
read “the second area of Ease- 

dale *» j December 13, 1801, “ Went 
ui Bradley to Luffs *’ should read 
•Went to Bra they & Luffs 11 (ie, 
tlio Wordsworths walked further, 
since tlio Luffs -lived not- at 
Brat hay but at Ambleside) j April 
16, 1802. staying at Pattcrdale, . 

-Irees, in a row in the garden 
tinder tho wall** should read' 

Boos, hi a row In the garden 
under tlio wall* 1 ; the entry for 
Mny 8, 1802, ” We sowed tiie Scar- 
let Beans in the orchard, I rend 
Henry 5th there, William lay on 
his bpek on tlia seat, I wept, For . 
names, sounds faiths delights and 
i .duties lost— -taken from a poeift 

V 1_ . to the 

ante tions. Read in the Review. 

, .. .... William added a step - 

to tlie orchard steps.**: this sbouW 
read. “We sowed toe .Scarlet Besna 
the orchard, I read Henry 5th; 
there. William lay- <m his back on 
tiie. seat, [heke a. line is drawn 
across ■ the page separating the fol- 
lowing quoted li&ej 'wept, For 
names, , [paths deleted] sounds 
paths delights, md duties lost’-' 
taken frbm a poein upon Cowley* 
r wish - to retire . to the Planiatiqg^- 
rffid. in v thqiR6vie~ 
iWf' 

ilsh tljot Dorothy herself did notV 
weep on May 8, 1802, and that the 
Wordsworths were reading . tiie ■ 
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L« This Is the kind of detail that 
tfu fruitfully emerge from textunl 
*?ni«cv but the major contribu- 
SS“JSt the now edinoii should 
is in an understanding of 

«ons Wtl- ^ an ^PP™- 
iate historical context. 


'-•a 


Tb* point emphasized In Mr 
in’s second letter to you of 
„ 7 seems to be that "evi- 
nce ” (of the incest-based love of 
Ullam arid Dorothy) “does not 
*e because, it would seem, it 
been prevented from surviv- 
u ttjJs Is to suppose that since 


D«0 pyiv-“— ■* 

u xjjis Is to suppose toot since 
i ]g no windmill for him to 
jke for something else, die 
[admllls must have been made to 

3 pear, The first part is fcer- 
f indisputable: there Is no 
ore nidence than the evidence 
g hare, The second part is ques- 
oosbJe: there is no proof that 
e was intentional censorship of 
early Journals by a Inter nine- 
ih-century figure. There is- no 
J to suppose that the inked 
leiions were done by anyone 
r than Dorothy. Mr Bateson’s 
rtion (April 9) that there is 
k Ink deleting Dorothy’s usual 
is simply not true: all tiie 
ppears to be the. usual iron- 
lrtjc. of the early nineteenth 
wry. Again, we do know -that 


«hy did re-read her Journal 
the entry for December 24, 
and that the only other 


r at that period was Words- 
i .himself-— as we know well ' 
o his poems, Mr Bateson’s argu- 
i for later censorship Is tiie 
of two volumes— tiie Alfoxden 
nul, and the Grasmere Journal 
December 1800 to October 
l-and two pages. The missing 
lere Journal Is irrelevant to 
argument since we know 
ag whatever of its loss or 
don and, indeed, can only 
s Its existence because 


Wat journals precede and follow 
«0 dates, Again, one of the 
that there was once a page 
totries from June 26 to 
s «, 1802, is certain since - 
J *s a . 'stub and there is a 
t J.* entT ?v l3U f ^here is no him 

2- t,lese can sensi- 
l ffnsnr«Mrf u ^ tegB of tieliberate 
' ? rB «eson is left then 
the Alfoxden 


iurn B ] TT ’ uie Airoxaen 

ril existed 

17 * nl I ht Pushed his 

17 edftion; and one nace cnn. 


Kning enSw 0 f n “ v? no pB 8® con ‘ 

S.1W? 3S2£f t01 ' November , 5 to 

Llr/'. ^^n must have existed at 


and again because Gordon Words- 
worth did destroy the so-called 
Somersetshire Tragedy **, He 
explained in a note of Mav 1931 
that he had cut tiie poem out of 
the PoQie manuscript because “ It 

h£ S "fw®. 7 &y copulated to add to 
his [Wordsworth's] reputation *'. 
mere are two other instances I 
know of where Gordon Words- 
w ?™ . appeared to bo concerned 
with rhe reputation of others— not 
rheir poetic reputation but their 
right to some privacy. The first in- 
stance involves (letters written dur- 
ing tiie bitter quarrels in tlie 
Southey family immediately after 
Robert Southey’s death in 1843; 
these survive among tiie Coleridge 
papers at Victoria College, Toronto. 
Gordon . Wordsworth, on sending 
them to E. H. Coleridge, advised 
that after tliey had been read they 
should be burnt The second In- 
stance concerns the privacy ' of 
Dorothy herself when her last. ill- 
ness, apparently nrterio-sderosis, 
made its destructive impact on her 
life. In 1907 Gordon Wordsworth 
cut out several pages from a jour- 
nal kept between 1831 and 1833; 
lie explained his action in an expli-. 
cit and responsible note : 

In the volume I have made 
extracts from tiie Journal kept • 
by Dorothy Wordsworth Sensor 
from Feb. 12, 1831 to Sept. 8, 
1833 — Within that period there 
were considerable intervals of ill. 
ness in which no record was 
made — 

In the week before Christmas 
1831 she was seized by a violent 
attack of internal disorder and 
inflammation accompanied by 
acute pain aud nausea— The pro- 
stration appears to have lasted 
till the following October, when 
the Journal was renewed: but 
the entries for the next nine 
mouths are so full of minute and 
distressing details -of her malady 
that I hove had ntf hesitation in 
excising and destroying them 
after making a copy of- 'every 
record that seemed to me of per- 
manent interest— The first six 
months of 1833 appear , also to 
have been a period of severe 
illness, leaving her legs swollen 
and enfeebled — 

Throughout I have used black 
ink for every word -written by D. 
W. and red ink for any additions 
of my own — . 1 . 

Gordon G. Wordsworth ’ 

•’ November 1907.. , 
Wliat happened to die Alfoxden 


Little Black 
Boxes 


Sb - ,— There is a Uiernry stereo- 


— * « » nwiiiijr Mi-rro- 

lype tout puzzles me greatly, and 1 
should be relieved if nnv uf your 
readers could track it to 'it* begin- 
mug. .The idea in questiun is that 
primitive peoples (toe description 
strike an appropriate note) think 
that if they are photographed theiir 
souls will be captured in the littJt 
black box. 


cepi, mid then— since many Bom cnn 
pimples conceive the personality as 
refracted, through, a variety of 
spiritual aspects— about which of 
possibly ii number of sun Is the vic- 
iims feared -they hud .lost lo the 
Utile black box. 


Let me die a modern instance, 
Jurgen Bisch reports in his Uhl : 
The World’s End (London, 1961) 
that on toe . Limbuug river, in 
northern Borneo, lie was charged 
with tiie murder of an old Bisnyu 
woman by tills means. Despite her 
belief that 'the camera had “ magical 
powers *y she made aio objection to 


rhe thought occurs to me that 
this IS net-halts not precisely the 
phrase that the Borneans actuully 
used, and that the travellers, seek- 
ing an effective construction to put 
on such dramatic but obscurely 
motivated events, resorted to a 
literary convention which they 
assumed to be apposite. I should 
not dare to offer this supposition 
ns more than a conjecture, mid in 
any case the puzzle about the 
stereotype remains. Everybody, it 
seems, knows that untutored 


known for the short stories and 
novels which he published iu the 
1950s and 3960s, Bassoni, who was 
born in 3916 published his first 
volume of fiction, Una citiii dl 
puniura, in 1940. Because of the 
racial laws then in force lie used 
the pseudonym Giacomo Marchi. 


BRIAN MOLONEY. 


Department of Italian, University 
of Hull. 


Fiction in 


Arabic 


peoples are said to fear the cap- 
jure of their souls in the visitor's 


going, into tiie black box with the 
eye **. Her son, however, did object, 
since he was “ superstitious enough 


. — — «. UUUQil 

to I'figard photograph v as a dial- 
lenge to the gods Shortly there- 
after the woman died, and Bisch 
Was "accused of havlug taken hem 1 
souJ into the black box with the 


little black box, but no one that I 
have asked can tell me where this 
common- idea came from. J. G, 
Pi-azer, in Taboo ' and the Pm-ils 
of the Soul (1911), does list certain 
customs for tha retrieval of truant 
souls by putting them dn boxes, but 
these are not little or black and 


Sir,-— In his review of Naguib Mah, 
foua*o Mtdog Alley (April 30) P. J. 
VatitaoHs makes a statement ta 
which I must take exception. He 
says that Mabft»uz*s use of-"liier. 

ai*ii B imLI* _ 1 I . ■■ , 


t #^ #aWc makes 'his dl™„. 

formalistic and unrealistic 1 ’. 
Those who are famihar with Ara- 
bic will toll you how wide the gap 
classical and coilbouiS 
Arabic In any one Arab country, to 
say nothing of tlfo still wider gap 1 
betivcon colloqilialisnis in different 
Arab countries. It 4s .part of Mah- 
fouz'a (Egypt’s loading hovoHst) 
achievement that fae should be able 
to use classical Arabic, which all 
educated Arabs and learfiei s of the 
lnnguitge could understand, in deal- 
ing with lvliatevor material is at' 
hand. Far from speaking “for his 
characters", Mahfotiz has always 
been noted for hds .objective and 
rcahstlc- approach. 


S fe” and carrying it off. Seeing 
ie gravity of tiiis offence, Mr Bisch 
rook to his canoe and fled -for his 


they are not cameras or recording 
machines. Gan any of your readers 


tell who was the original fabricator 
of the clichA of the little black box. 


Mora recently, Wyn Sargent has 
published a variation on this theme.' 
In Mu Life among the Headhunters 


capturor of souh 7 

RODNEY. NEEDHAM. 
Morton College, Oxford, 


In Mu Life among tiie Headhunters 

S rOJiaon, 1974) she reports from the 
entaja river, in southern Borneo. 


Mentaja river, in southern Borneo, 
that site made a tape-recording or 
the screeches of a man who was 


Bassani 


beating his soil. Imprudently, she 
played the tapo back. The man 
suspiciously, traced the sound ta 
“tiie Uttie black box” and was at 
once reduced to madness: “ You 


Sir, — Paul Bailey Is wrong to 
state that Bassani was almost forty 
when he began writing fiction 
(May 14, 1976). Although best 


M. S. FARID'. 

Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Cairo, Egypt. 


take my soul 1 ** he screamed, 

" You take my spirit away and put 
in black box I ** Being n. headhunter 1 
in Borneo, he naturally drew his 
sword and tried to decapitate Mts 
S argent, but (doubtless because he 
was about a century out of practice) 
he missed: “the blade passed over 
my bead by mere inches’*. After a 
bit of mayhem, Mrs Sargent man- 
aged to escape and fled downriver 
in her canoe. 




Now Mr Bisch travelled in a part 
of Borneo that I used to know quite. 


ot Borneo mat t useu to know quite, 
well.' nnd although I hqve not been 
in the «rpa ot Mrs . Sargent’s . .visit 


I do, know the ethnographic Htera 


ture, vet T must say I find these 
narratives most 1 strange. It Is not 


The Land Rover . 
s Work.HoJ’Bs of the World 
vGrahilni ^obsoli i £4.95 


tom T m.:! u/ tfaiyuifn. 
Paw kno^ 1, ^* e P°RC WO 

(few S can we toll 
«kiwed {J° urnal was 

i5S-S “W. Among 

>i» w-f.ij 0 . Words worth armors 


journal is the remaining issue. The 
last person who must have seen it 
is William Khlght (1836-1916) 


elsewliBro recorded, sd far as I 
know, that people in Borneo fear 


* woo Irik*. or “ s worth papers 
»° m « fifty or sixty 
(. °°i cs * “!* Mddontol ' 
on SajumSS? I,ko, y ^Pia* 

.ca*e , ffti? e H^ race , destruction. 
UT censorship is slight 


whenever lie prepared his 1897 edi- 
tion of ■ tlie Journals of Dorothy 
Wordsworth ; it appears in have 
been Gordon Wordsworth's practice 


tlio capture of tiioir souls by any 
little black box, and tiie situations 
reported by tiiese travellers are in 
any case open to many points of 
query. Perhaps the most serious Is 
that neltlior Mr Bisch nor Mrs Sar- 


Tlie first coiriploto hfstorv 
'marking tho millionth vohlolo to 
comp off fho broductlon line. 1 • ' 

TlL.-iL.i.J ' ' 


to lend papers; and certainly one 
important Wordsworth manuscript, 
" Descrlptioti of a Beggar ” (now In 


Illustrated.. 


E appears to -have spoken the 
uoge of -those whom they mor- 
tally offended, so that ono can only 
wonder how thoy knew wliat 
exactly they were . chafgetl with : 
and -if in these instances tbey-reHed 
on ‘interpreters, one would like to 
be .assured of tiie reliability of toe 
translations,- ■ 


*^P fact that 

ssf Esse . 

with Annette Vallon, 


an imdramadc conclusion but, oh 
present evidence, a simple less . 
seems as plausible an explanation . 
as any other. . 

ROBERT WOOF,. ■'■ 


Trees and Shrubs 
A Complete Guide 
Richard Gorer . £8.50 
Illustrated, throughout by over . 
?00 lino drawings of the 1 500 • 
species avullablo In this country. 



. School of English Language and 
Literature, The. University, Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne NE1- 7RU. •'. 


..-There is a special difficult abo (it, 
the 1 ter'nts rendered.' as f, soui**, 
which is ri' notoHoiisly complex coiv ‘ 


Among this week’s contributors , 

The Winiok Dean is tiie author of David PijcoCii : Iff author-of IfartW 
falLSL.hJ 97 * and Georges Bi&t, 1965 and flandel nndPatidar, 1972 and MindiBpty 
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^ - edkor . of Dumnjs is the author of Sir Jo«k; ?br&HawM8v*s repent 

s$85£, y&ifiMtoril in William fifty, . 1958. . books Include The Portrait m the 

«• ooctefy, 1S7S, 1 . , . Renaissance. ,1967 and Essays on 


• : au * 6 ? " Mi w 


PS was editor bl ' -.The 
RepfeltJ frpm 1937- to. 


WW* 


^wikshaw’b reeanf Mandelstam’s uopt 

f^&ur^ 9 i97i b a nd md Uope De/firred 
[Q of a novelist, . Michakl Howard’s 


Mandelstam’s HopeA gainst Hop* - ’ - £ • 

and Hope Deferred. > LaWAencp SMnS*s books ■ hiejude 

• , •' Tfte Causes of toe: English. Rewlu- 

Michael Howard’s War in Euro- dm 1529-1642, M72; and FMtnifu and’ 
pean History will he- published ao^t Poftuhi i Studies Ot. Arlttob’atie 
month. ^ finance in th&, 16th arid X7tH Cbm 

Sir Davu> Hour’s memoirs 0n the . ; '■ ■ ' . . 

Spot: were published last year,.. •• *.J* 

' . . .ern: History at the UiUVersity. ot . 

Stephen , Koss Is the ;autnor ,q* .. Bristol. . ' :m . , 

VAMiui«'(rtn«lfii iMi'it 'Mhdem British - _ -i.. jJ. 
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How They Lived end Worked series 

Maurice Pop© ' . .. 

illustrated •’ 1 X 3.95 
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Illustrated in colour. 1 £4.50 
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Paul Campbell, Pa trick.. 
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Qfustrated , ' . ' £3.25 
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Ji?l Salmon . *' 

tiJustrated: ■ . * v ■; £3.95 


Lost Brasses • ' 

Jerome Bertram 
Brasses lost to brass-rubbers ' 
how and why tliey disappeared. 
Illustrated ; . £4.95 


Motorcycle Pioneers , 

Th> Meni The MaQhinM, The Binnu 

fBia-1930 : : ■ - b. , - ' 

Micliaol Partridge ' . ' •' 

IUuStrateti^:,: '.-'^ ... ' £3|95, 


G N Geprgano for the . 
National Motor Museum 
Trust ' 

llltistrated. . £3.50 


Nattffei The I Published' last year, • • Journey to, Heartbreak, i»/4. 

; I RosAutfD MixemgoM is the author ; p. J. Warn; U * MW * W 

iSWoriet. --M m? •• m -j. ,'.n«VAM WilsSh is toe' author « 


1963 and. Bernard Shaw- 191 f 19m 
Journey fo. Heartbreak, 1973. . 


Great Opens ; . 

Michael Hobbs < ■ : 
Foreword by^HenryCottou 

Tff'o decades df the Britiili and " 
Anteriota Championships : 

Illustrated /; £3,95 ! 

fbe H^iylsiand of ' 
lllhdtsfarno and the F»ne 
blends Islands series 
R A-&D B Cartwright 
Rluailrited ■’ .• t * £4.50 

IWe bf Mart Railway Album 
R.Frpstbn Hendry end • / . 


Old Farm Tools apd 
Machinery 
Percy WBlandford 
Illustrated . * 


£4.50 


Phantoms : 
D Scott Rogo 
Illustrated. 


£3.95 


Racing Rbynd the Island 

A Manx TSIa of Spesd on .Wheel* ' 

BpbHolliday ■ 

fllustreted • ■ ^ ’:; r £3.95 
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EUROPE 


LlTBH ATURg. 


The perils of humiliation 


us ilie Soviet urmy and the KGB 

_ „ , , _ , . keen nil tliowi quarrelsome nations 

Dy Edward Crankshaw quiet, iim ic« m iiie ii««r. And, 

_ indeed, this Is J* most reasonabiQ 

■ ■■ 1 ■ ■ * ' view to hold if you believe tiiol 

HUGH BKTON-WATSON : might is right and (lint a cause once 

.ua, 

*• Artb. at U* Mta M. 

76pp ITiu versify of Washington mccl: as f or j ast causes, a glanco 


natifj iiul liiiuiiliauijii jnd to content 
themselves with mere domination. 
Tills the peoples of riie Danube lands 
would gladly accept ", 

This pussuge occurs towards the 
end of the final lecture. All that has 
gone before has led up to this con* 


They were an exhala- 


Jews, social democrats) : W* 
on the Gerinan-Cxech ceLtCSf 
comparing the process of tn2 
ration witli the process of ?£■ 
f icution ; pointing the rl« i 


Out of the popular run 

jysis and mi ni l* qiiiiniii alive ovi- 
\r i a nn Professor Veeder has little 


Press. (AUPCj C3. 


Here are three lectures delivered by 


IllWli Uh im iuil btiuacai » 

at Balkan history is enough to make 
one doubt whether any such thins 
exists. We oiuy deplore the survival, 
or revival, of ndnonallsin, particu* 


gone ociorc nas ieu up id iius con* anMilllm. l.T “t" Y" 

elusion by way of a remarkably Professor Scton-Watson s us mi ns fi0 mediliia" uiSSf 6 **!!? 

fair and penetrating analysis of the this tone, which raises the study • and J Uumln4, “l 

condition of central Europe during of contemporary history to a level !? ' J » genoralij * 

the last four phases of its existence: higher than that to which it is “^ C j e i5?ui _ *^. len !f 0 T en *iA 


5* I lljsier 


. University of Chicago Press. 


ug into independent states: subjection without saying: it is meticulous fills VtillTantih^ xtfcwl" , M® 0 **,. £ M j«jg « v f °«|.ailv 

£ to Germany; and subjection to and deep. * All the more reason. B °"r 0U f .S' JiA™? 


shared by a number of bestselling 
novelists, indeed, the quantification 
shows lb ni | nines is actually more 
prone to i no use of inteivsif iers 
mu! superlatives (“ extremely", 

•• remarkable ", “ immense ”, and 

'■ perfect ") ilian rite popular 


Moscow. . therefore, to tokc pleasure in the (thoua 

The tone of (lie analysis is indi- ! n TiL*i , «! rfi £i, ^tJwm’eb splendi 

gfSfcS K}” jSUSTBj! ThS £ u ,Tm GoI,ye ' 

iLSrJ ssbftr&rs* *>»» 

vVa murilnr. nt Cwmmia ums nA WlUSIl till iOT 0(1 IOC StUdetltS in B nntc fcW 


and lucid survey of the destinies of inextricable tang 
tivo central European peoples since tribes washed u 
Aecum-ef' die century is a chwtcn- migrations. But 
ins and badly needed reminder jncrensiim numlx 


ins and badly needed reminder 
of lost opportunities, past shame, 


inextricable tangle of so many 
tribes washed up by the great 
migrations. But in an age’ when 
increasing numbers of Africans, 
Asians und others are on the march. 


in IS remarkable faw « TmBIKS the tucV with which you novelists. 

id freedom aStuda (t, 1 10u $\ ah<M ?J d n °t be) to faffi? Selim scarce a huimiu being The crucial differ 

«ion wlSSi diariSuiSh «?£?* Journalist, the lete G. E. 8.11 un Jersiaiiri n wonl. or on i,.. course, that James 


eucc is, of 
went on to 


aiion, or an artistic element or develop a highly personal, complex 
limmer of any sort, of my book. style, while his popular counter* 


i#a w, I-~* 1 . 1 nsiuiS Ullll uum ure on Uiv iiiaiLii, 

present tragedy and probable woe oncutirngud and armed in the sacred 


ui come. 

Contemporary Western European 
attitude* towards the aovfctfzu- 
tfon of millions of our fellow Euro* 
peatu display a marked ambiguity, 


nama of nutional II bo ration by the 
European great power which most noisily 
sovlctfzu- preaches eitligliieiicd inter* 
ow Euro* nationalism and most savagely 
ublguity, represses all wcukcr nations within 


Professor Scton-Watson never [oftlt this late dine Jumes coield pans rentained static. In 
its that he is dealing with people- afford a show of resigned scorn , especi the most subtle of V 
dess, perhopa. when contctuplaiiBiUi-jids die reading pubhc : eur her sor Veeder’s perceptions is 
e Soviet leaders, whose oecul»fl« life career he hud felt alif- tunics's, stvlUiic ei-owr-h 


the murders m Sarajevo were no {JJJ ' it srtfkerme that Bets that he is deaiing with people-id a show of resigned scorn , especi the most subtle of Prates* 

“®“ ‘ h g* the occasion for die Jad^ Professor Soton-Watson been pwhjpt' when contctuplatin. ^ndf the reading public : earlier sor Veeder’s perceptions is that 

1914*18 War, the real cause of „ k V n S a ^ok a sct-oiece the Sovict leaders, whose peculi Ms career he hud felt dif* j» mC s’s. stylistic growth was 

m Svf SIS UH Sound Ui^fcSt f“ atli M» Js in fact complicated bj gently. For ntuny years he uc i,iovctl not by a rejection of in* 

conflkts elsewhere. What con* fj ve hundred pages, he might \ ,un l n P ftdlibtlity. Sometimes, itmaj unutd foe a popular success, and fevior conventions, but by a Con* 
„S £ wll have aridft coum not bo dwie. b f felt, he exaggerates a little d,! ^ CI ed to achfeve one. but he s , mU reworking nf the popular tra* 

than the clashes of national aims ^ ^ here, in seventy-six pages, X °f cer ^ n 8ma ^ pooples; ailed eventually for coninicrrltd dition sn ihat wenknesses of style 

he has connived, wra teffi in I'Eilurc and the admiration of “the W ere gntduully converted into 

casualness, to pack a very rich gJfjiSS jSS' wJMSSSi. 55 if- ?U-eiigLli S . Professor^ Vecdei; is at 


which is. reflected in ibo curronl its grip, wo have not much choice: 
equation of Europe with the EEC. we are all nationalists now. Seventy 


in central Europe ? These were 
not the quarrels of barbaric tribes- 
men fighting among themselves. 


Too few pro-Europeans seem to bo years ago it would have boon 
any more itwarp than anti-Europeans reasonable to urge the subject 
«r the parochial quality of their peoples of the Ilabsburg Empire 
agonizing ovor “ going into to subdue their nationalism and 
Europe"— or getting out of It— "keep a-hold of nurso”, Nobody, 
apparently uudtsturbed by* the fact I think, could docoutly recommend 
mat tha Europe wb Itavo "gono tho some to thusu same peoples 
Into* Ifi onOy part of a brubaily now ruled over by tho heirs of 
divided whole. At the seme time thio Aloxander 111 and Loniu. 
tulismaulc invocation of “ dfitonto ” This is what Professor Scion* 
so fogs the outline of a pmtmoicodJv Watson’s luc Lures nro about. Tho 
hostile Soviet Union that well* of Europe for him, m for his 

mcHildg polibiouuis in rite West father whose interests and under* 
sometimes quite forga tliomselveo. 5 tanding lie inherits, is Danubla 
w “ M* 1 ClwinlKrWn’a notorious (wlth w T,i ch Bohemia Is Inescapably 
reference to Czec^ovakla In 1938 CBUght u „ )( Tllta | iea rt Is sick! and 
any worse than- Mr Wilson turning w m remain sick uutll Russia changes 

SRj \ 80 w 08 .£* her ways. Professor Seton-Wataon is 

1968 invasion nnd smoothly in vi tine 


hundred million people, were no Wheuiei- lie is exposing tlic com* independence, started, knocks* 
more superficial than die conflicts ploxilies of tha dual monarchy ; about their own minorities at hat 
which convulsed Western Europe defining the paradoxical dependence as roughly as they had been knocU 
from 1789 onward, llioy resulted of that empire on an alliance, or about t-uoms elves. And it H 
from the extension eastward of symbiosis, of opposed and unlikoly impossible not to be impressed In 


ata art, and hi a brilliant senes ot |,j s | )est w i 1C n justifying a claim 
Sort stories conveyed to his age, SUC | I t |iis, blending critical ana* 
md to ours, the Jiiui^e of the irue lysis and numerical evidence lo 
iriu as someone inevitably and s 1iow, for example, Jiow the vague 
omidably 'unpopular . _ repetition of a word like perfect” 

Given [he lasting force of this in Watch mil Ward and Roderick 


now ruled over by tho heirs of 
Aloxander 111 and Loniu, 

Tiiis is what Professor Scion* 
Watson's lectures nro about. Tha 
lic&rt of Europe for him, as fot his 
father whose interests and under- 
standing ho inherits, is Danubla 


from 1789 onward. They resulted of th« empire on an allionce or about tltomselvea. And it H baee. it seems at first glance wil- Hudson is transformed into the 

from the extension eastward of symbiosis, of opposed and unlikoly impossible not to be impressed h norverse that in l leant m-ecicA usaee of riu* Portrait at „ 

the problems brought about by demeuta whfch resisted tho the way in which he precede* iS EJrff Lessons of i he Master 8 1 

tho' Enlightenment, the rise of nationalist tide with such remark- indictment of Soviet policy with a i Lni Veeder should undertake L , .... , 

industrial capitalism, the dass able tenacity (officer corps, civil reminder of _ the crimes commlinj demonstrate “the extensiveness . Much the same kind of approach 


struggle, 


mass bureaucracy, Catholic hierarchy, by Hitler and iris Germans. 


Much the same kind of approach 


fr, w muwo raw* iminwBiyw. standing no inherits. Is Danubla 
w “ M* 1 ClwmbcrWn’s notorious (wlth w T,i eh Bohemia Is litcscapabiy 
reference to Czec^ovakla In 1938 CBUgllt u „ )( Tllta heart Is sick! and 
any worse than- Mr Wilson turning will remain sick until Russia changes 
up in Prague so soon after the ho- Pcitfnao/iw Gat'it n.TAT af a am (a 


Miscalculations in Greece 


M is udopted to other aspects of the 
LuLT nraclice ’’ mid to do ibis » ov ° l8 ! “ As J nmcs shapes his style 
a placing James's curly work [ rom , a common fund of language, 
Wv In a tradition nf such hc “ lso . W* characters (in 

[mom mid-Victorian host sellers as varying degrees) from a common 
fatale M. Yonge's The Heir of f"™8 . Kesnire and type. 


idea _ , „ . , , , v - her ways. Professor Seton-Watson is 

"Si'S i £I ,t l nE categorical : "Today about eiglrty 
t0 W ° ysone8 bB b y* million Europeans aro subjected to 
♦t 0 ” 03 * national humiliation, and this makes 

Obviously thi^ distancing of our- Europe one of die moat estploqive 


' L./ 2 :. Germany, and it was largely on his combination of brutal threats ini 


Mdyffe (1853), Burliness von 
Turphoeus’s The Initials (1850), 


Tii is loads to some more 
quamifiention— in Watch ami Ward 


categorical : "Today about eiglrty 
million Europeans aro subjected to 
national humiliation, and this mokes 


■elves from tha disparate cou corns parts of the world." Tho Soviet 
of our neighbours is due largely to Union alone can ease this situation, 
a proper sense of guilt coupled Professor Soton- Watson clinches the 
with tnO'j, consdousness . of matter with a key passage which Is 
Impotence. think there, is . a measure of his sense bf reality, 

something . also^. repreasod and "It u vrithin thq power of 'rive 
^ackwpwiodged feeling that sb lghg; Sovlot loddorkhlp ta pat An and' to 

MAY WHITE LION 


By C. M. Woodhouse 

dlARtEB CRUICK8UANK x 
Greece 1940-1941 - 
206pp. Davis-Poyntor. £5. 


uermany, ana it was largely on ms comoination ot brutal uireati im n f fu„ u i, 1B anrlnainn 

advico. twenty-five years earlier, lying promises, in bringing Hanr f 4 s r Jte Wale, g^ . r a . Hie S of thh-ii-S ie? 

tliat l(ing Constantine I had tried ary, Romania and Bulgaria Into il» IJ* } Vo i{ d (185 ^ ,) - ? ut wh . ,k * im ooo JJSi. ^ ^nmoared wh.h ffr 

to keep Greece ’out of the First Axis orbit, dm Albanian frw fe ^ 5™ rhZ%£ *?/ ^SmSS hit 

World War. Tho. King of Greece In remained troublesome and tbs h . bring claimed by putting f ir n r,aiV !hma „ L 

1940 waa Constantine’s son, George Yugoslavs (obviously stimulated bj | !me5 « .»*• . company, the , J oLh «{«-{, L acln 

II. whoso mother had been a afe* Greek successes) became a doubt- Wch Is ingenious railuir Ihan ” "! y ; 5®^; .u E .iiyilil |J f 
ter of the Kaiser (but of course ful quantity in his calculation »" d interesrin* as an concisely nnd with dramatic fotce. 

also a granddaughter of Queen Vic- The outlook changed again in Jssa ; flgglg,<ei | ttlbutlon to the new 

toria). Some Greek senior officers ary 1940, wiien Metaxas died ta ccrtaui clinruciers, notably Osmond 

were pro-Gerraan (though, none was. succeeded by a weBkar mu th* period covered is precisely un “. Isa b®l Aichei, in relation to 


For four months after the fall of W8S ,P r 
France la June 1940, Britain bad g«ln®d a 
not a single ally on the mainland economy 
of Europe. Evoryono naturally tobacco 


History 

The Victorians 

SIR CHARLES PETRIE 

Queen -Victoria’s reign was a time 
of great change hi Britain. Here 
Sir Charles Pelrle describes the 
Victorian way ot Ufa } the. changing 
values of money \ the food, clottiei, 
clubs, p* Mimes and attitudes to 
t women j the conditions of the army 


and navy j ate growth of the slums. 
The author loaves us with a very 
feal Picture or life in the 19fli 
century;’ , 


7 N 4 m* 3 2 l 2 p\) 15 pp b/W phOiOS 
45 Hiltf’dwg* • ■ ■ £4 iSfl 

riCTlON MPkiNTS m 


Military History 

TheFallof HoiigKong 

TIM CAREW . 

Ax 3.15 p.m. on Clirlstmas Boy; 

1941, General Maltby ordered t)ie 
commanding oHlcors of ill British, 
Canadian and Indian forces in 
Itong Kong to stop righting and 
surrender to the nearest Japanese ' 
commaudor. But a woltot of death 
and bloodshed was to follow. 

fafm 8 240pp I6p p b/w photos 


poned: wo found a new ally in Yet Greek public opinion liad no **7 torce (largely Australian sm 

south-caat Europe when the Ita- doubt qbout thoduwtoflghtthe New Zealand) was Bout to Gwtaj. 
liana attackod Greece from Albania Italians, and if necessary the Ger* 0W,I ig to a fatal misunderatandlnj 
on October 28. Tho Groofa fii jW- maria, too, It is not impossible that with the Greek high commari^, « 
te e &a h ^*l 8ht w ti,oy didi if Metaxas had tried to Sedfi- J° Int lront was ever formed; wj 
bis tori mis have never, otherwlao, he .would have baeii tile British withdrawal began 
given them sufficient crodlt for die f Bc ed by a revolution. At. least he tually before die forwardtroop* 
sharp change .in the course of the would nrohahlv hav« honn - made contact with tho enenWi 


limtair — : - 

,S.M™. rk ■« l>»mly 


®ble from those to 


roly dlst* fiction, there ure d mailed analyses 
be Found of such ininsit Ion ul works os Vvns/i- 

i«C mnulni- HlUlail .‘sd Hill'd uilti T/ld I'ortt'Utf of 


war which thoy brought about. 


would 

missed 


probably ha 
by tha king, 

' • pro-British, 


have been- dis- 
g, who w^s reao* 


made contact with the epemji 
Hitler used the Yugoslav rovoluyfll 
as his excuse for attacking M* 


Hitler was probably more sur* lately ' ■ pro-British. 1 Accurately M his excuse for stacking bou 1 . • 

prised than anybody by Mussolini’s ««ewlng the national mood, countries ■ simultaneously on aot. 

.attack on Greoce. In Hitler’s view, Metaxas gayfl his reply to the S. Within a month both were |g . 

: Mussolini had no business to Italinn uUkoatum on October 28 in Gorman occupation, -and- | u » *»* W, Raitt 


h Ik* j , . ’ .u iiv i uni hi - - .... ... .... 

rtc !P” c<1 tradition popular ingtou .bquiira uml I he Portrait 
non ' ^ s ‘ng dose .stylistic nnu- a faidp. 

A continuous education 


CiuiMrivi cil si I Id y as a si udy of i 
James's itcvriupnii-ni as a writer, i 
Henry James— the Lessnot nf the i 
Master advances .i convincing case, I 
nnd Professor Vernier '< (Ictcrmi- ’ 
iiution to break away from what he i 
describes as " the iiew-criiica] i 
luedtod or hcrmctknl analysi-.i ”, in 1 
order lo give a gronier emphasis to 
fienre and period, will lie 
appiauded by anyone interested in 
the reestahlishiuent of liLcrnry his- 
tory. Unfortunately ihe admirable 
methodological iuieniiun.s of the 
hook ure not fully justified in prac- 
tice, That James was ail enthusias- 
tic and life-ions, reader of popular 
fiction, and that ceriain aspects of 
his work reflect this enthusiasm, 
cun he taken as proved, but there 
i s co n si d era I) I c iiiiceriniiuy ubouc 
how much fun her this line of 
argument can ho pushed. 

Initial definitions arc sensibly 
handled. Professor Veeder acknow- 
ledges that, us applied to fiction, 
the terms "great” nnd "popular*' 
cannot in any sen so be said to 
describe absolute categories, and 
he works from the assumption that 
the principal distinction is one of 
quality: 

The difference is not of kind, but 
of degree . . . without pretondiug 
n> any absolute categories, we can 
call “popular" n novel which 
tends consistent tv to reaffirm 
basic conventions, and '‘great" a 
novel which manages consistently 
m transform those conventions 
into a personal, complicating 
vision of experience, 
fn spite of claims m the con- 
trary, this immediately reduces 
“popular" to a simple pejorative 
term — virtually synonymous with 
James's own striking phrase “fash- 
ionable trash “—-uml establishes a 
stark polnrily between two 
extremes which limits the possible 
range of reliable historical judg- 
ments. All kinds of novels -in be- 
tween ure dismissed rather breezily 
ns “ middle-ground, borderline 
cuses", the works of George Sand, 
de Forest, and Dickens, ate sug- 
gested an possible examples, and, 
with the problem indicated, the 
reader is informed ihut it “cannoL 
be taken up lu-re”. 

. Yet llui nltm native to taking up 
this issuo Is to be satisfied with the 
•• thesis dint The Portrait of a Lada 
emerged somehow out- of a tradi- 
tion in which The Wide, Wide 
World and The Heir of Reddy ffe 
provhlad tho standard for literary 
comparison. Popular fiction is seen 
as entirely negative. We aro told i 
that It offers the " solace of plat- 1 
i tude that its basic function is i 


io “ tojiliriii ilie mm eniiimiti 
ii'iMtmpLioMK and .lit initios of its 
readers"; mid iliui ii is “ norma- 
tive by its very essence ’. Faced 
with cnaiaaci istic ijiiuliiics such u-j 
these, it is difficult io- huljevo tliai 
any writer with an inkling of artistic 
intelligence, lev alum* the highly 
sensitive young Homy Junius, could 
do anything hm try io improve 
tilings. 

The siuimlim is nr.ulc- even niuru 
intractable by the obvious admi- 
ration Professor Veeder feels for 
Hawthorne's famous outburst 

against -the “ d d mub uf scril)- 

bling women". Once iliis 1ms been 
quoted, “scribbler” becomes it 
synonym For popular novelist ami 
any liopo of balunce is lusi. In j 
remarkable list of “ sci ibbliug 
women" read by James, Professor 
Veeder includes, along with writers 
such as Miss Brnddon nnd Mrs 
Henry Wood, Mrs GaskelJ (Cran- 
ford and Wipes and Daughters) 
and Charlotte BrontB rail the 
major novels). Later references to 
these two novelists allow Lhm they 
“achieve great art” hut they arc 
once again equated witii the authors 
of Lady Avdlcy's Secret and P.ast 
Lynne for the dreury “ cnnvun* 
tional endings " of ilieir hooks. 
Truly great fiction, in such a 
■scheme of tilings, must lie highly 
wrought, complex, and n pen-ended': 
in short, James ion. 

Mono of this would really matter 
if Professor Veeder was concerned 
solely to demonstrate how much 
the early Janies has in common 
witli popular fictiuu, hut his insis- 
tence oil James's development 
“from" the scribblers is directed 
towards a wider claim. Oil the way 
Janies evolved an indi vid uul style, 
we are told*. 

This process is particularly valu- 
able for us to study because It is, 
finally, so paradigmatic. In his 
development from the school of 
popular fiction, Jumes recapitu- 
lates the careers of most major 
Victorian novelists, 

But in what sense can one major 
writer's development of a unique 
style be paradigmatic of anything 
Imt other major writers developing 
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i heir own unique styles V Hour call 
.i study of Jumes, m tlii*> ic-pcci, 
“ rccnpiiulaic " ihe experiences ««r 
.my one else? If it menus only rh.it 
they shared the influence of ihe 
doniiiKuiL literary tcudcm-ii'a nl' 
their lime, then Ibis is two .ixin- 
imnic to need mentioning, hm , \cn 
so it would still ri-iiutin i«, lie 
expluiiicdi why they all re.spnnded 
in differeiil ways. 

it is ea&y to symputhi/.c with Pro- 
fessor Veeder in not wanting u» 
rehearse yet aguin James's duhi u> 
Turgenev, Balzac, and Fluiibvi-i, Inn 
he was reading their novels along- 
side the " fashionable rr.isii ” and. 
nn doubt, learning far more froni 
the in. Isolating popular- fictiuu in 
this way allows for nciiht-i ihe 
variety to he -fouml in that unjustly 
despised l radii ion, nor ihe range of 
possible inf) ucnccs to ivliich a 
great writer is open. 

Perhaps Professor Vender is uni 
sufficiently committed to literary 
history to confront satisfactorily 
tho many important issues Jic 
raises. In tho culm i mu Jug i-Jmptcrs 
of his book his role, ta almost 
exclusively that of the literary 
critic. It Js clear why the discus- 
sion of Washington Square stands 
whore it does in relation to earlier 
chapters, but there is also an evi- 
dent sense nf relief that the 
Rcri-bblcrs have now been dispensed 
with and tho husincss of adjudicat- 
ing between different critical inter- 
pretations of ihe novel can be 
taken up. 

Ileitry James — Tha Lessons of the 
Master represents nevertheless an 
adventurous, - worthwhile, ami intel- 
ligent under raking: if the conclu- 
sions it reaches arc worth arguing 
nbout, that ciut ho said of lew 
other in Oder it studios nf .lames. H 
ul so offers an extremely attractive 
bonus In tho form of seven hith- 
erto unpublished photographs nf 
Janies and Lamb House taken by 
Alvin Langdon Coburn which were 
discovered by Professor Veeder iii 
the course of his research. The 
MaslCT is carefully posed, staid, 
dignified, aud { in one of the photo- 
graphs, 1 tauntingly puzzled ; u map 
vastly apart. In every sense, froit) 
the world of commercial hterury 
fame which he did eventually con- 
quer, though not; quite in ilie way 
lie dreamt of ns a young man. 


the cotsvvqlds 


muxiuiiiii nnu -no • uusiuees to wu uwwer ao in r.n 1, 

launch it and tho : Greeks had tto ? uo word (se non i vero, i molto' no other month Crete also fell. 

business.; to resist it. What he 6cn frotWo): OAr/if— -No I Dr Cruickslumk*8 cqntsntion^tJW 

: wairted in tI)Q Balkans was peace Mussolini 1 * union «iv nArMnB t tho British should nevor have w 

and neutrality, while .ho .concert- of foot, on tho Grerik mainland. W . 

;trated -his attention -mt Russia. But SKSSS^JSiui? concentrated on making Crow R 


■ '■ • 1 1 Reynolds and Shakcsponro ore 

A W B-tu among the more prominent forma- 

cv ' m • IValU live utfluonces distinguished hore, 

as — L — . . . not so much because they inspired 

r CB -. . in Stendhal any dcslro to imitate 

"BBr STRICKLAND : them, but because of tha Jndepcn- 

. dent reflections they provoked tn 

Education of a Novelist bis mind. The effect of these 


SSSStSKESj' MAJC a«AND *' • I . KlflZASETlil 8EIBERT. 

' .*■ *n»e atiMWfie ... Ratio’s Ydtmg Doctor 

• .- X1,an ■S J W * 3,25 7 & 4 pQtfxwtv f 3,10 

: lErFjf 1 1 ‘ BTER • 85617 6$i i'a5Spp £3,25 7274 00265 224pp «.» 

; rrwiuVjd Twinkle * . ERNEST K..GANN - ECLBSTON TREVOR ’■ 

’• XlUcr xano Blithe at Rode - -Tlie boraosday Story 1 


wvnw • _ • 

85617 69i i'a5Spp £3.25 7274 00265 224pp 13.10 


•in An^ an 'ii^n competence was prtq>erly punisbad. nreaniible Ha severely biaffl^ »; . aUGI1 of 8 Novelist his mind, ine eirect or 

sil ^ 

P«P<*os. Tlie Italian adrance into - e ■ and there are many • Pcnetrati.^ 

was halted 1 within ‘two Nitler, be argues, 8l J°jj ^ .. .both of . Stondltal’s novels remarks on Ihe novels, perhaps 

and pushed bade into ^erarrhave attackad Kwl* “JJJj:- MkT 8 S 11 “uSW*- many of tlumi most of all on Lucian Leuwen, the 

■ - her;* **o should have adopted AGnw.V'.mZ^aw 1 .' havn h..«iu......j ..mnarh. .nH ,.moifnAK«pc nr which 

'•InwiT 
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Jus thought, many of thum most of all on Lucian Leuwen, the 
w<v have, .proliferated in strengths and weaknesses of which 
„t JL ea ? 8i one thinks of the are brought out with special finesse, 
timl^ Xv P B| LUtfl, F. W. T. Moreover, one of the advantages of 
Imbort and Viclor Mr Strickland’s metitod is . the 
i n/[\ k». meqtion only ■ those, breadth of culture which he deploys 
ttW 0 # Part critics have fa order to circumscribe, ttora 
S 1 ci bcentrate either on the exactly the nature of Stendhal s 


f a either on the exactly l 

LKfco* or on a genius: 
^Stendhal's thought, Lawrence 
politics or Nietzsche 
^ooKtey Strickland’s aim adduced 


genius: Tolstoy, Byron, D, H. 

Lawrence, Henry James and 
Nietzsche are among the artists 
adduced as points of comparison 
to define this or that aspect of 
Stendhal’s writing. There Is. no 
doubt that this is a tboughtful :and 
stimulating work. 

There ore nevertheless sides to 
it which leave one with a feeling or 
uncase. Most striking is the 


ZL ,r Wfcrav.W 1 . -views on , 

?i B rhe J a |’ r “ov^rin X 11 tight . ore nevertheless, sides F to 

.si? "Tar - -**, * ^ 

rious _ education 1 *8$ f IniMn ” l»ftlirn- 


llut we ure urn fold whether this 
is essentially a moral process, or 
an 'intellectual one, or a personal 
one— or a mixture of all these. Nor 
do wo discover how It relates to in- 
born traits of personality, nor what 
factors contribute to it. The result 
of this surprising obscurity Is to 
befog tha- whole purpose of the 
study, since the reader is left in 
ignorance- of Its underlying assump- 
tions; and at times even the drift 
of the argument seems consequently 
unclear. ' - ; ' V . . ’ 

A related - defect is Mr iSlrick- : . ’ 

land’s, failure to specify in- what . 
ways his npprouch differs from, titot. 
of previous critics. He. Eoiterously 
acknowledges thoir contributions to 
Stendhal studies, but lie does not ' . 
state how bis own enterprise is dis- : 
tiaguished from theirs — from- that 
of Del Litto’s Vie intellectuellc de 
Stendhal, for instance, or from rhflt ... 
of any of the critics who have inter- 
preted die novels in. the light of 
thefr intellectual background. The . 
reader' Is thus loft .unsure os to pre- ■ 
clsely vyhat Mr 'Strickland ; regards ; r 
bluiself as having added, to. our 
knowledge 6f Steriahal. ; ; t 

JJut with fhoso reservations, one ' 

cau warmly i*ecOmmoqd this ns a 


phoned edge 
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' wJlicl1 NnIu t-jtiwoM* of today with Ch>i pur 
' JIMBIKL j genuratlons of Inndotvnm, roexvlitius nnd skirled 
*1 L ti>r>ui<tn wtiow lives fashioned Jcj rolling bnd- 

1,1 ' WHfflB wape. The amhot's cNionalvo reMaruIi Into JomJ 
m rcoordfi makes thb kook * valuable coanributlon to 
| kKiJHwn' pn InfonnnlvB companion for the 
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SCOTTISH HISTORY 


Bishops and presbyters 


hmoibs 


byteries, which were a 
tender growth when 
power, Under their rolfe ' 
grew in number and InriSi- ’ ' 

arm of rh* hid,,... ‘ . * nt ?«Me I 
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The long journey home 


IjT, R. Fyvel 


2 \ flint . Scmiish Academic Pi 


Tliv i ivo episcopal 

seveiKL-emli-ccniury 


1111 AVK1KI. : 
pen the Cates 

ifop. VVciileiil'cld and NidiUmi. Lii. 


s3 n rEav S C ffi had cxaniplc of the possi bilily of W. Tnd th’." C tartiS 

Dress' St ulrfmut Rafl. «i£! introducing episcopacy into the c l ass (D , ,ie W8S 81,11 a il v ? 1,1 tf 59 ) more stable than before or after. communications wci* rewrS 

fnir»>s e d° b y the *C ro wn or °no 1 llical ^ of. a Church, UcS of giving shows thatmany true Episcopalians In The Church before the the b shop. Jn most 2 

£ nmKli as ^tsiouVna^ a ran. lhnt order considerable authority, J**®. °, d stock felt perfectly at Covenants Professor Foster’s tusk, normally worked through £ 

K2°sn£iESfJs sSMstsassass ?.«,&■ *s ™ 

?„*" iSa°5 ot r c “ bolic rr “r £* . e uteS re r ,,t " jts MEVisfa: sass 

sms sm-J5«-ciSS ,ay Th f ::.\ one smnlt 

Iuinoriant cmisu ft ilfJI « n ;< mnnru SSL-j 1 y -XlS®. tl,a * ® pnneipk he came to Edin- courts. He confines himself to which one nwwi.. ** 


rsuit ot tne ib«u»u* ui minutes oi uiurcn There is nno cm „if 
e to Edin- “urts. He confines himself to which ono reercf s - S d™L “ mi ‘. 
■ply among Church government and discipline j about deans chapters arch* 4 
s this book, lie says nothing about forms of won- nud the like One 2** 
thoroughly ship, except in relation to the impression that' tliese ti?!« J 
Jacobean Articles of Perth and the admission enintv as rpuanit\li. n i l? 5 ^ 


ni . Jbe t iHircli Of Scotland but by the Crown of bishops and arch eoiteonart in iHn t 7 rest ° rat i? in j 8 SC °P®-. He ,s concerned with liow the restoration of full enim 

ah«. the Founding myths, However, bishops, lo the rcsi B iiaiionin?es h£ i ISi 0, H was weakened the machine was worked by those was ex officio nrabaSS 

nowadays we live in n scientific and pair of the host one of them nml nil»,i!!' V ^ cd u C , l , C V lc, i l v poll , cy wh ° wa,,ted r ° work it, so that the Peebles. Thus he got an E, 

HB ° 5 n, P rtI,s . ar p flu®*- to countless persecutions. The ‘most Gi a senw Ac JL m Uh nf°ic» ed by 1 '. e e ^f nt .? E opposition is hardly dealt position and a living, but ibe 

tinned (for example, it is now tliut cun be said is that oonosition of in , ' ev , D . 11 w t ^ : sainted names of Hcndur- was no sinecure: Peebles i 

.? A ha L J ,?- n Knox had ln il w ,,s not total and that Lmillan ’ tV 5 ® 5 ®. ™ ! SHI.*:!"?.. ?_ utl * erf, » rd »»ly appear forth was the centre of his 


iklll , [filler’s troup* marched into 
Ka il, March 1938 and the firs. 
EL* flash had ir lhai "Jews 
£ i, e ing rounded up in the streets 
r. cat tiL* ”, the Austrian section 
| the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
id precisely sixteen Palosu.ie nil- 
Sgratlon eBllficiiies left— the Uni- 
Sr Gorernment under Neville 
Sajnberlaln was fast seeking tn rid 
»df of the embarrassment or the 
Ijour Declaration. The Nazi con- 
leu of Austria wus followed by 
le International Refugee Confer- 
fa at fivian, where country after 
Lfltry declared that It had already 
La in its quota of refugee Jews. 


Dm ni iliii. ,| IL . %l| | 

M.-i]iieni iiiglitiimre of i( K - liukinuisi 
jlicie arose a nnivuiituiii ni some 
hundreds and ilimisaiids of yining 
.jeivs, i he hull .from Palest ini-. In,, 
i l’iii jiirced l,y I’.urnpumi survivors— 
a dynamic mo vein L- in which first 
engaged in an irresistible ilk-al 
iitiinigratKMi im. i Palestine and tluTn 
lei! tn the Slnle of Isruel, with u 
previously nmn im warlike emn- 
mu til ry of people lurned hv iierev 
sity mm u warrior imiinn. * 


inission lb .uni i,, I'lH, |n,„ K> 

mg an offer from kiiliniinin n, ex 
mange Jewish liu-s t vl Allied ranks. 


*■ «««* nao it was not total and that IbiiHIm 4.V 5 .. T ? ,,HS1,UIU wiiiy appear iorm was tne centre or lis 

*? episcopacy) and gupj.on for it wus not wholly noH- Siild.ffS.ivr T ' ,c ,,loro fle et.ngly in the text and do not - Was this a general system, « 

cUffei cnees end to be minimized, tienl. The proof D f this Is the Sz- of IfflSld mn “ fven make the index. The scope of useful means of rewarding tL 

Walter Rolmid Foster, an Ameri- able number of ministers who took silniff r ltl!' h.f?n n l £l ,ore 1 . ono tl,e l 100 ^ therefore. Is narrow : but affected ? One would have liht 

«i‘ HpiscojMliiin, is a pioneer in advantage of the Act of 1695 S Smlenco Ll52 S j vtfthin that scope it is excellent, know 

n Eii r J!« v “"i J 1 ™"!'" *« it .Must ^T^dSSS^teRLH: SSSSf ilf *2” £ . r« 


I lhcsc evonts marked n stage near 
( climax of a very special period 
history for the European Jews, 
kt is, for those west of the Soviet 
Endor: the Russian experience 
hi somowhtt different. The period 


Fluid Avriel, Isrui-l’s fi, s , 
iniibassadoi- to Czedinxhivakia. Ji ns 
subtitled Ins book ■* The nranuitic 
Fersumtl Story i.f 1 Illegal ’ Ir.imi- 
glut io ii to Israel the invei'Leil 
coninms rmnul •• illegal ” ilcnoiing 
that UriLiirn was sill! trying m luy 
down the luw fm- the Middle llusi 
when hoi riglu and her uhiTity tn 
‘ ™ s ° w ®E«* no J® | 4wr valid. Jn 
March, 1938, Mr Awiel was a 
young Viennese Jew of nine toon 
when the Gestapo followed Hitler's 
armies into Austria. lie bociuuc 
involved with work for the Mossed, 
the underground immigration sec- 
tion of the Hiigumih. the official 


Alter the tnld uf tbu war in I‘j4 r ,. 
die young Jews o| ihu Mussjd eaiiie 
mio their elviileiu as iliev organized 
uiiilergnuind convoys of 'Jewish 
survivors towards eveiy l-jiropeuu 
port, from wliicb they sailed in 
overcrowded ships fur Palestine, 
there either slipping past the 
blockading linvul Navy or living 
nil creep led mid having their human 


cargo decuntvd iniu Ih-iiisb ctintps 
in Cyprus. . As Mr Avriel writes: 


The voting men and women ul 
die Moused all nvvr Kurnpe wei v 
nmssnniiug in tlu- .nmosphere .if 
rlnak-a nd -dagger upei at ions, as 
mi lapped sources uf i magi nan on 
and ingenuity brought abuin 
visionary feuts: whole convoys 
were smuggled across borders, 
boats from America were re- 


fiiLnl > lumk-si iuelv and ni.ide 

1 liL'i r wav uut (if 

poriv, dm: ii ill % were culled 

from exotic sunices. licmg 

aiaiioncd ul the hub of all nicti- 
o pc rat ions could well make mie\ 
head spin. 

Two points siuud nut tiuin the 
Siory in retrospect. First, in voiing 
men of the Mossud like Avriel. die 
Arab dimension in ilie I'.ik-siii.e 
struggle was for the iniuneni .is il 
non-existent ; the equal ion iv.i < 

only' between ilie Jewish uigliimiifu 
in Europe und an image uf safety 
in Palestine and iln- struggle 
seemed only iigaln.n die liriiish 
who barred the gates io Fnlesiinc. 
The second miprcssioa is nl ihv 
iCiiaciLy with which — fur a nosi- 
wm- jyeai- or so uniLor Ernes i Devin 
— Britain tried to impose her m,ti- 
Jewish I’nlestine policy, waging 
cold war In every European cupira) 
aiid port and on die high .«!•»* and 


giiiniiig increasingly iiu.til-. in • ■ ( . 
n.iiiniiiil ptiblicily lor a. 

Front die British vivv.-pmui. u 
ivns a sud simy. The punit k mu 
tli.it the Aral* side dm nut hove 
equal rights in the Fa lost im 
snuggle but that an uhsiiuaie ■•-t- 
i inn of l-tiroign Office off ic.-i.iK w-m 
pushing Britain m try tu deci.le ilu 
legalities in die Middle lijisi. v.hiu 
after 1945 slie ju«:t cinild no Imimt 
do. Disproportjoiiuiu lane v.,o 
used in the process : ns Mr Avrio 
relutes, mi one occnsiim two n-lngei 
-sliips fro in Romania were shafl.im, 
by a British naval tmeo nf nw, 
cruisers and three destroyers. Am 
all In vain. Bovin’s policy-maker, 
never understood the force uf ilu 
/.miiist cx])lrisinn arising uut uf du 
bulncaust ; und In tlic longer Mid.il, 
l-.asi retrospect, Brituln’s posi-1‘14? 
srrtigglc afjainst tliu PuleHiiue Jeu» 
was us futile us bur Inter struggle' 
a gul list the Cyprlois, lltc A den is nm 


Nasser’s Egypt over Sue/. The 
whole story or Britain’s chaotic exit 


rom rite Midille Rust «t!JJ iin-il.s io 
he told. 


Jewish defence force* in Palestine. 
This work led him iiiln Vinnnoci 


the half-century from, say, tlto 
fus trial in 1895 to the libern- 


Tliis work led him into Viennese 
contacts uH die way up to Elch- 
manu ; into at first niniitourlsh 
efforts, with little money mid ‘old 


Travelling fortuitously 


^TfiarS irS'sSf 

on 0 ’ i,?’ ld Sco'lS,d - l «'" ll ,h al i, ,i^ ,i5t,! r i h0, ‘ , l5» "“St* cti m 1 C „Jo„ f, ' , Merire 5 ^5? Kh ' re “ h " S lo " 8 Lf 
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slanted study of the practical worlc- 
* J| S Restoration episcopacy 

from 16G1 to IG88. His the mo was 
inis; in spite of the auger and 
schism, the outing of the non- 
conformists after the Restoration 
10 fhMrititB of the curates at 
•J* Revo I ot lop. rhe substructure of 


pounds Scots. This is for 
argument incorrect, which does not dimi 
tea pres- and may mislead, which does, 


„ic auusrructure Ot : z 

and presbyteries, wmt on mi a her od; By Rosalind Mitchison 
there was no significant change in - - - 


Keys of the k ingdom 

By Rosalind Mit chison . jjS' t 

' of peasant and lord, the social hi™?". « u ^ ,s m.__a n d _their Woodlajld WflS reduce d, 

a R c„,„ a , d httiuncan , firSMf i? =: c ,sr a ££ swAri 

Scotland ^ a pn Uf ?2 U, '® 8 ^„,.? :h J ese . 1 ro ? tte , rs ®« P° uod . and a surprisingly coherent ab,y i L w “ P««oral products i 


Volume I t. The Making of a King. 


Maclnnes 


705np Ediuhurpli - nr » i ' WH j ,s ° E 1 “ 0 ' standards of material occupation of monarch s than « nf dominance and this su( 

Boyf'nfS rB,l? ° 1,w aild nTs yl a ne ?ifr«hl ,r:fr a] r t atl0 ? s ' historla ™ S«r» «« « yet :n 0 d. 

- • — L lnnn n^ h i S * ha , l « e ’ F “ r far ,JB P S 100 mudi emphasis on the me,,t the l, l ,land B1 ' eos - 

^ mtmmmm .. * on S °Uf 80 )1 OSC I tO (lllinnn norenna ll»u „ • .i' 1 . Tl. i - 1 . 


gave the two leading town, 
and Berwick, their commsa 
dominance and this suggesn if 
there was os yet no dense 


# of Auschwitz iu 19-15, u period 
ring which antisemitism becume 
lltical. Not moroly the Nazis In 
rmany auri Austria, hut ilu* 
sdek Party in Poland, rise Iron 
ard in Romania, the Arrow Cross 
Hungary, and so on, were 
tmourlng for the political oil in inu- 
os of Jews from their national 
deties. In this period, ii seemed 
I if the spirit of the European En- 
tuenmeut had been negated ; and 
i European Jews, in the words of 
e Zionist president, Clinim Wei/.- 
am, the world been me divided 
ft countries they could not go 
iud countries in which they could 
h stay. As the war and tlestruc- 
m threatened liy Hit lor drew 
carer, the Jeirs'nf Eurmu- were in 
I trap, ; . 


hulks for ships, to smuggle Jews 
into Palestine via Greece, Yngo- 
slavia and Roumnia : und it also 


By Michael Hamburger 


Viuiniprd before being a I In wed io 
leave again for America. 


' UIIUHIVI 1 IIUHUIUEII T . ,, , , 

Iroiucully, lie wus Inter net! ns a 

~„ .i . n r~ Gci'iiiun, iliougli all I liu iuiuures nf 


nuiviu tn hi iioiimiiia ; nno it in, so 
Involved him in a battle of wits 
with British foes. 


In 1939, the British Govern meat 
had issued a White Paper reducing 
Jewish iiiiniigintiou into Palestine 
to a trickta and. in one of the few 
niui- British asides Mr Avriel per- 
mits himself, he says llint Lite only 
people ngainsL whom Driuiin's 
app casein u nt- in imlod rulers stood 
firm in 1938-39 wore the Palestine 
Tows. In Palestine, he joined u 
kibbutz and in 1942 was sent to a 
Jlstening-posi of the Mnssnd in 
noutrul Istanbul, seeking tu mnin- 
taiu links with Jews in Nnzf- 


WUUNER VOIlTRHim; : 

Dus vcrlasscnc nuns 

Tuaobuch nils dem niiiei-ikanischeii 

■ ■_* i 4 m n in in 


the ciunp wore known to be ami- 
Nn/j. Voi-Lriedo’s si si or suffered the 


lixil 1938-1947. 

410pp. Munich : Hu user. DM 39.80. 


same fate in England for mnnv 
years. In the United Slutes Vor- 


occupied Europe.'' i’liqru lie lienrd 
the incroasingly desperate reports 
of the slaughter uf Jews — out- of 
his chapters deals with the fantasy 


1914-1976 


June in Her Spring 
60p paper 

To the Victors the Spoils 
,70p paper.. 


I „ nt f , 8 , IUI 100 muen emphasis on the ° M' U1C Ul »“' 

~. . , being? In the P jBjdSil l t i > 0 i! u, V an pers0]iaJIt y of , the ruler in this This book should disturb w 

This fmak tjiouglt oponing, volume been dictated -hv ,a l “ Ul . ltr y the outer fringe of evalists in Scotland as well as pi 

j 1 ? ^6 |n burgh History of Scot- burehnl at r 10ns ,°[ Christendom, and only tenuously them. Archaeological landau 

land has been long awaited, and is llnkf As Pro e o? n,?L ? a! w*™ Christendom. The cause discrepancies in out L 

well worth the waiting. Professor menu " the snciS ° m p P er , Iod of alo ?° Un ks with Norway ledge. We know more hboui 

Duncan takes us from evidence the lenal fraternfrv Sinif 1 had “ ,na too early for much life of common folk In pr<* 

dependent on carbon dating to the limited' laiwem a hout it to survive In documents at than In the oleveutli ce 

architectural styles of oarly thlr- especially those defined ^ mJ 3 end ’ and by the time of the beenuso our material for the 

toenth-century castles, and from and dutfes and ihiil- riM 0 ini eht F ^? rse sa f HS were moving into' period llluminatos only the 

!L l ® shBd TO confederations such ns nSievri soclelv Would l i ®! L® B ° ™“ f ° r most of the north class. The bibliography shows . 

whic h confronted Agricola as a division ^of modern a L d w ? a , t a Haakon was a less areas of omission. There are f 

to the sophisticated concam* 1 ? ,od ? rn society acceptable overlord thnn an A Ipv. in olace-iuimi* arnHias. in W 


‘lights and arrivals 


'flic mere fact tliai Professor 
Werner Vortrleilu chose io pub- 
lish this bonk is at once 
extraordinary mid clmrucLurislic, 
for as a scholar mo he has 
been remarkable for doing the un- 
expected thing. As this dlui'y 
records, one of his eurliesi iireoccu- 
pntlnns was with the actc uraluir ; 
:uid llis admiration lor Audit Gidc- 
Ima a good deal to ilo wiili tlio 
WTitiilg of this diary, as well us 
with ivitli the cmii-ugeinis decision 
to publish il. Cmii-Rgc nf n kind 
was shown by Giilc and oilier 
French writers when ilicy puli- 
lUhcd diaries iiiui-o ur less per- 
soiial, moro or Less iiiliiiniie, at a 
time ..when iniiigiinitive writers 
woro uccorded ‘a status at once 


triede himself wns ar one rime 
forced to pie lend that lie was 
Swiss, while being allowed to study 
and tench at vurinus universities, 
nnd narrowly avoiding conscription. 
Fils pacifism at this time is one uf 
many controversial mutters which 
the diary presents not ns general 
Issues, but as part of ilie Liitallty nr 
one man’s experience and develop- 
ment. Ilia attitude — or rn tlier 
his, changing und iimbivaienr 
attitudes — to die bust country of 
which lio became a citizen is 
another. His need t(* revisit Europe 
in 1939, and to settle there again 
eventually, points lo u cum turn and 
unifying preoccupation - in tills 
diary — the tension hut ween furl ul 
mmiiess unil nrtlur, lu.-im-i.-ii tfre.*- 
duin and rouicdnt-s«. 


ly Dennis Fdrr 


. The London Novels 
■ City of Spades . 

• £l*50;60p paper 

Absolute Beginners 
45p paper 

Mister Love and Justice 
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rie rho legislation of 1230. It ““upier . have 1 

book firmly founded on ori- J his , is 1,ot „ ? he on ly occasion aUo'vs 

material, the result of new ! v V e ? the trad,t *°»al approach of 
.by arciiaeolnalcre. Hndi,to» a scholars receives fairlv rnlimi- Gaelic 


proS?e Ji! ? iluliglu Fully 
pS” d x, ‘? 14 . oF .autobloara- 


IkiocI, for us he matures in ihe 
slnry so his iici-uuiii liucomes. ill n 
sense, nmi-u sulf-iTilicnl and 
olijeciive. 

Mr Herman is uni good ail 
ni-llsl In allow hinisulf io full IiiLo 
iliii Leaps of sentimentality or 
humility in his writing, but us in 
■so nianv artist's aiiinbingrnphics, the 
chrouo logical fniiiiowork is some- 
wliat sketchily drawn in. lie is much 


exceptional and representative ; but 
Pi'ofossar Vor tr lode is not known 


as nu iniaglnatlvo writer, is not a 
Frenchman, is still active us a 
Lenclior, and must be fully aware 


uf the doarcu U) which lie has 
uxposed his anachronistic indivi- 


Tho same tension pervades ihc 
bWoiry judgmonts und, 1 Lhe fsisfi- 
naiing accounts of meetings i and 
conversations with fellow exiles, 
such os the Austrian poel 'Boer- 
Ilofnianii, the Gerninn novelist 
Albrecht Scbaeffoi'. or rlie distin- 
guished editor Herbert Steiner. 
iSlilco the diary form insures' ilqit 


dualism to predictable Ideological 
objections. 


rortiiliousness is given its due. 
sonic of the most striking personal 
encounters are bizarre, even 
iinicnbro ; nnd tlioue Is n naumil 
Imlnnco between iiornilivu and 
commeut. 

Later appoinunonts tu Northwest- 
ern. a Rutgers, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, tuid Princeton, luo, arc 
not lacking in fortuitousness. At 
one university Vortriede is engaged 
lo teach German, French, Spnnisl. 
and Latin. Moanwhilo lie Is trans- 
lating Hopkins and Ycnts Into Ger- 
man, Gcdi-ec nnd Heym into 
I£i tglish— with tli a same fastidious 
craftsmanship evident In his own 
poems; oud remaining true to hi* 
early literary all eg i micas— Ma) 

lannfi and Gide, Novalis and 
George, to name only a few— yet 
capable of recognizing the tulcitr n! 
young American pouts like Roberi 
Dune nil and W- S. Merwin, whun. 
lie has met by chance. Slioril? 
before the diary closes, befnre ilu 
first trip to post-war Eurupe. ; 
hunk nf his poems is reject oil. .mi 
hu is uilviseu to write prose. Thai 
refusal is felt to be decisive-, am’ 
even die t n potontiel *\ uove'. 
remains onjy that. It is -this diurj 
that- preserves a whole : distinc: 
phase of Werner VortriedeV. Ilfs 
and aspirations; -and It does, s* 
with a freshness and honesty ilia: 
will conipciiBntc Ils Fenders, if no: 
its nutlior, for many uinvrliieii oi 
impublished works. 


Among oilier tilings, true, die 
diary i-s a recuril of litorary and 
.scholarly concerns, of rein lions with 
literary men ami scholars, of mi 
uncommonly intensa response to 


standard 
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England, Half English 
£1*50 


Jut . UI .automonr#- 

» not an autoTdo- 
l» iii- I* con ventlonaI sense, 
'‘iho first part of the book 

mrnJFL* a .continuous 
•SSI ^iiife us . ftom Josef 
tn bo ? od m Warsaw, 
U, .’H January 

wit-year 


more concerned rn capture u flee- 
ting mood, to grasp at f n ndnmcii t tils 
und only to briu|i in ii fpw tie mils 
which wore nf significance tu him 
as un artist. Thus the story of his 


literary works in many languages ; 
but, concurrently and -indivlsibly, it 
is nlso an account of exile,' convey- 
ing so vivid end immediate a sense 
of wliat exile meant to the author 
that Vtts varlassene TIaus amounts 


flight from Warsaw to Brussels In 
1938 is briefly recounted, but much 


xz/oo m uiifTUjr iL'iuiimcu, uiu uuu-ti 

marc to the point was ills fooling 
of exhilaration, not to say 


^ foinelf 

Univcuil'/ 

Press 


in tho WrfT-L Si' ms ten-year 
rii' In is^ h -n? lla8 ? ,V f Ystrad- 
eight 


All p 
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or, nr - eigni 

Herm.,^i her .^vocations of 

[>flodi. wit? I W Jf? i for VH - ry ‘ 
Grille 8 section 

artists f Ju^ VC sbortish pieces 
Cpe, s i m ; 1,0 ^ 0 ldicr 
CHI 0 / ^hose work 
three . ^E'- A8 ,he rightly says, 
. a* . he enn- 

o? : hS « different 

?rSonse Mr .Her- 

ji^Portsi to people and sur- 

S^atic te y8 80 yivid arid 
Lrr? -J °fta.n : find 


euphoria, at being able to roam the 
.streets of die Belgian capital with- 
out fear of urresi unci persecu- 
tion. This freedom was short-lived 
und ho fled to Paris and thence 
south to Lu Rochelle, where he was 


to Rn autobiography, If not a con- 
fession. Just as Werner Vortriede 
has resisted specialization ns a 


Jk Bold New Blueprint 
for Development 


literary critic and -scholar—: moving 
freely between Roniauce, German 
and Emzllsh studies— *o he hns 


ne New ecihiugs 


mistakenly arrested ris a deserter 
by Polish military police and 
shipped with the remnants nf i-he 

v>_iTiv_ a ■ r*„ - «... T7 UTa 


Polish Air Force to England. We 

...j... .1.. • _r i.':.. . ri.uil.in lite 


enjoy the irony of his- finding ins 
transport problems so neatly and 
unexpectedly solved. 

Of the artists lie met, Constant 
Pgrmak'o . was on$ with whom he 


and English studies— so he has 
rofrainod from imposing un artifi- 
cial order and consistency on the 
contents of his diary. It presents 
the whole man moving at mice or, 
as often as not, being moved and 


III RpnUllh VlS/ra/e 9 , J' /or ^ c,/a an tf 
Ul III Will the Developing World 

By JOHN W. MELLOR =■ 


f lushed about by circumstance ; and 
t is as candid about failures, fnts- 
trritions, conflicts as- it is about the- 
interdepoudonce ; of outward- and in- 
ward achievements. Since Werner 
Vqrtrlede thought of hftnsvlf ns a 
poot and novelist for a long time. 


, judffnent 
ibably find 


iTW- cdrriVJ r 01100 ' nnd 

pKw®*. ao " B by his 

iJSrSiS'a 


CfJWpi in thrtJS iW °E his 
s'oiv - Sherto, as 

BSlIitsrJS, °£ a B .MO' cobtler 
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the diary Includes poems, transla- 
tions of poems, and chapters of a 
potential novo].; In that' context 
they ' beconie autobiographical doep- 
meins, like -ilie dream sijquoocep 
also Included. 


i' '-.betw 
nd'bpln 


stream of social democracv, and 
writes perceptively about Mexico’s 
revolutionary art and Sirom’s 
“ black pictures ” »f working-class 
suburbs In Milan. The most tender 
and evocative nf these essays is his 


nglish Spread fast cprporated figures of the P* 
r.,n° W i and j T ,is population -missing from tbs 
cultural and econ- edition ; and the new material 

D rOUflla FnoM - J . n . * :i* oaII* 


century 


u "“f 81 . 800 ec pp- edition ; and the new material 
towns than has' includes a list of early 
Jne past. The foundations covering" tne - V 


ff'J 8 4tPs' -Sr’L 0 R ov eriy 
«e 

|,|Sn5:5 


portrait - of Giorgio Morandi, and 
tlie ahe on his friend and compa- 


triot Henryk Gotlib . sheds flesh 
light ori a painter whose work 
deserves lo be better Iqiowij. I was 
interested by Mr Herman’s favour- 
able comments on ilie Guggenheim 
Museum,. New York, .where he saw 
a Rodin exhibition, since it has 
always seemed to ine that tbe xen- 


, The diary opens in (Zurich, where 
the author 'has received his ■ Ameri- 
can i visa, With /the help.- of- the. 
English novelist Robert. -Hichens. 


Vortriede. had chosen to srudy iu 
Switzonupd, rather- than- in ms own' 


' A lap specialist offers a bold new blueprint for Si level- 
ing poverty lo the underdeveloped world by Increasing 
1he-:parl|elpanofi ;of the popr. ln Jhe growth prooeas. ' 
. Pointing out ihe; inadetjuac lee- of oyn'ent devefppment 

; praOtlcea. Mr. Melfbr seta forth a hlgh-employbientstrat- 
. egy oentered on increased agricultural praduotlon. Ha 
tesla his plan in the context of India— stronghold of the 
capital-intensive approach to development, Which haa 
bo far produced disappointing rates of growth and little 
or no htiprovemeni In the economic condition of lower 
Income groups. The realisud end positive proposals In 


country, Germany; though lie was 
not threatened with persecution, op 


A TwenlloHi Ceniuiy . 
! Fund Siuuy 


racial br political grounds ; and, Sh. 
1938, the wtsii to leave Europe .fol- 
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tral, spiral - dome, no matter how. 
exciting as architecture, Js funda- 
mentally inimical to the display of- 
-paintings und sculpture. ; A few. mis-, 
prints mar thti lext r. v^Myrton, . 1 
Tor Ayrton,' " Mac Bride ’’ rorMiO' 
;Bfyde ■ 'aiid tb'T: Graf, not; , Ga*;ff 
ore , examples. ■ ' ; 


After conrinulng his studies fn Cin 

elnnnti Vortriede' m a de the mistake 

W U . _ J — _ T? . I h' thn TaI. 


of - returning to European- the Toj- 
lowing year., A brief stay; in Get- 
riiany, to meet hia mother, -passed 
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Who were the music makers? 


By Howard Mayer Brown 

ISAIlf-.M.f-: CAXKAUX : 

French Music in die Fifteenth and 

.SivlcpnlJi Ccnlurles 

J|2jip. Oxford; Blackwell. CIO. 

Tin- sucial history of music has been 
mill or neglected ill favour of llie 
hiilmv of penres, stylos and musical 
techniques. This neglect is especially 
unfor tun ate since social history i» 
pn initially a more useful study to 
mnsiciuTi>: and others Interested til 
the performing arts than to scholars 
and critics of lyric poetry or novels, 
ivlm can more easily defend a deci- 
>i(in in do vote ull their energies in 


cud a deci- 


genre m utiles n nd to close redding- 
n i irf ini crp relations of texts. 

Tidviirg into account (lie In-rim- 
tiun- imcIi age has created U\ |iru- 
vide music enn often deepen our 
uiideisiJiidliig of individual composi- 
linns. Musicians need to know who 
origin al ly perfnriiicd the music iliuy 
play and study, and on what occa- 
sions. They need to know who paid 
fur performances, how music was 
ijiigln, und what place it hnd in 
university curricula and ill tile 
genera! nrKuiiizurlon of knowledge 
at piutiL-tilar times. Such informa- 
tion gives them much more than 
a collection of facts of merely 
antiquarian interest, or u vague 
sense of " context ", 

If we knew precisely where in the 
Itiurgy particular fifteenth and six- 
teen ih- century motets were intended 
to he sung ; if we could determine 
which madrigals were written for a 
small bund of highly professional 
virtuosi, which tor well- trained 
amateurs who were members of 
academics, and which for sociable 
companions singing around a table 
after supper; If we could say fur 
suru whether chansons in the 
Renaissance were composed for per- 
formance by chapel singers, choir- 
boys, courtiers, merchants, tailors or 
thieves (or by all those kinds of 
people at various times), thou our 
pore option of the character of Indi- 
vidual compositions would certainly 
be altered, and we could Imagine 
(or perform) music as its first 
audiences (or performers) heard it. 
In short, wo canuot know the music 
we study unless wc take into account 
the way It sounded, and wc cannot 
do that until we learn something or 
the role music played in society, and 
of the circumstances that led to its 
being composed and performod. 

Thera aro very few good models 
to follow in writing social history. 
Archival studies of individual courts, 
churches end cities — «b vnluable ns 
they are— often do not ilium In a to a 
largo enough area to provide infer- 
mutton that can be applied to a sig- 
nificant repertory, -mid in the past 
such work lias more often been done 
to furnish details about the lives of 
the grant and rint-so-great local, com- 
posers, rather than to revoal com* 
man practices or Institutional con- 
ventions. 


And vim v mme rucciu walk Inis 
lieu u llii wed liy Inn rigid depeiidriK v 
on wmimj a 'priori position ; die 
Abirxisi-,. fur CMiJiipk'. and dm 
fiiJImvci.s of A dorr hi and ihu Frank- 

fun sc I I of ion seem to build fur 

iln-nisolves a fro crus lean bod into 
which they force the niuapru facts 
they provide. Fnglisli music of the 
'‘guidon huo" is unusually well 
provided for, with studies by Morri- 
son C. Kuyil, Peter Le Humy, John 
Slovens und Wulter Wood fill, among 
niltors, that help us to understand 
how music fitted into society then. 
But there have been relatively few 
recent studies dealing with France, 
Cerinuny, or Italy that expand our 
knowledge uf music’s role in those 
louii trios during the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. 

Nnuic B ridgm mi’s L<i Vie imisictilo 
tm tj mu traii'ii to (Paris, 1*164) Mauds 
-•in ti> .in import an t a<ldi( ion to die 
lii-ni'i*, unii IsidielJe Ciizuuu.v ha- 
(inno VL-iy well In use il .is inlc 
nf her priunpid models in writing 
hoc iiivii iv ol come introduction to 
I ho furls of tnusicul life In fifteenth 
and six too nth -century France. Miss 
Cu/omix hits divided Iter hook into 
two sections. In tlta first she 
describes the place of music in 
various us put is nf society (cnnrts, 
cl uiic lies, cities, the thru (re, streets, 
armies, and so on) and she writes 
mi l he wity music was taught in 
schools uml uni vers i tics, the 

role it ployed in philosophy and 
the way It influenced language, 
inures und morels. The second 
sect ion is devoted to the music 
itself, where it can be found, what 
principal genres French composers 
cultivated, hnw it was per Fanned, 
and i he extent to which It was 
influenced by music from other 
countries and in turn influenced 
foreign music. 


Any Iwufc iIihi ileul* iviili *n many 
f.UL'ls uf music' over mi lung a 
pciiud mu-1 necessarily depend for 
its c'HichiMiiiis mi die ciillcciiuii, 
imerpretHtioii and nrguni/ntion of 
vast niiiuhcrs of fucts. And in triuh 
Miss Cu/caux'i hook is filled widi 
curious, important, useful and 
interesting fuels. She iclls us how 
Anne of Brittany persuaded the 
cliuptcr nf Clinrtres to let one nf 
their choirboys enter her services 
(she bought them a bell which they 
then named “Anne”); she tells 
us how many clothes choirboys 
were issued ; she tells us how to 
address southern French do like vs 
(by shouting "hari” as in the 
refrain, “ Hari, bouriquci ", of a 
chanson by Claudin dc Sermisy) ; 
she tells us what sort of simulated 
animals Look purt in Renaissance 
emcrialnmcnis ; mid she tells us 
many ruhei amusing, delightful ami 
instructive tiling-. Her essays mi 
military music and on hunting calls 
are especially informative, since 
infiinnutinii a bum such nutters is 
otherwise so difficult to find. In 
fact, Iter bnok will justifiably 
become h Himuhird source of infur- 
matinn nbouc French music in the 
Renaissance. 

T moun no criticism ill pointing 
mu (hat she has bused Iter work 
Itu-gely on fuels acquired by other 
people. She could hardly huve done 
anything else in on a lifetime. Rut 
nil author nlso needs to organize 
and niarshnil the facts that have 
been guthered, to i moose some 
ordor on the chaos of the material 
consulted, und that Miss Cattenux 
has been somewhat less than 
skilful in doing. The sheer mass of 
facts often crushes her powers to 
urmlysu and interpret. 

The section of the bouk about 


didactic writings on music serves 
well un an example uf her passive 
attitude inwards ihu facts she 
reports. Shu explains that many 
kinds uf books were written about 
music in fifteenth and sixteeiub- 
eentury France: elementary tcxL- 
bouks for choirboys, sets of instruc- 
tions on particular instruments for 
iimutuiirs, aids to university 
students trying to understand the 
received knowledge about music as 
a liberal art, and speculative 
treatises on various theoretical 
matters of special interest to other 
scholars and intellectuals. She then 
proceeds to list and briefly describe 
a number of books actually written 
or published in France, but without 
explaining to which genre eacli 
book applies, or what each book 
contains, or how some or all of 
iliom reflect a specifically French 
point of view, or how they relate 
to their own or other intellectual 
traditions in rhe history of Western 
European music or of Western 
European thought. And similarly 
throughout the book she reports 
the facts she has learnt, but with- 
out either trying to use them to 
illuminme common practices, or 
anu lysing thorn Tor what they toacli 
us about music in the Renaissance, 
or- music in France, or the place 
music cun, may or did have in 
society at large. 

Miss Cazeaux has written a 
charming and interesting book in 
a slightly naive but altogether 
undcurhig style in which lior abid- 
ing enthusiasm for her subject 
shmes through on every page. But 
ax thoughtful analysis of social 
institutions, or even as clearly 
• ordered exposition of information, 
the book Is disappointing. Wc must 
look elsewhere for our model of 
a social history of music. 


Crying 

Wolf 

By Winlon Dean 


PETEK COOK : 

Hugo Wolfs Corrcgidor 
171pp. Peter Cook. £3.90. 


Der Corrcgidor is one ot a j 
ber of operas — others ' 
Berlioz’s Bdatrice el Binidia \ 
uelius’s Der Bttrbier von gu 
Busoni’s Doktor Faust, and m 
Eiuvtnuhe and Oberoji— ihatl 
gained a circle of p&ij 
admirers but always resisted! 

? oration in the regular rep 
here are reasons for this, A 
Peter Cook would clearly i 
them in Wolf’s case. His i 
graph is designed to correct: 
he regards as a grave imbahai 
Is unlikely to do so, not becw 


Tenets of belief 

By Maurice Bloch ***»* 5 of Stfe,- !> 11 1,1 ,e, n,s 


Texts and theories 


religion simply as a device for The non-believers a 


tfOR TURNER : 

'rthilon nnd Divination In 
i*bu Ritual - 

Cornell University Press. 
KftpjpX** £2.75). 


imturnlistic terms”. 


for the best possible account of its 


Cornell University Press. By this he means tivai of all that J° “ c ^ u, ' n e * te,,t ‘ hc 

ftpaperback £2-75). the studies inspired by these deta,, ? d *‘ ud y we find 

- = ^ theories gnve nn insufficient account - nd A m ? inn “ a " '« 

of religious belief, and consequently n , i , ^ ue 10 1 "i S c ? m ' 

Turner is one of the most did not pay sufficient attention to e - ds a,,cl,, | b,, J 

iScted living social an thro polo- Its content. He himself, at first ™u;X iL *i!f° . a .'i. n \ a il? l » 

SJ^and the republication in one working within tills tradldou, later C t! bc al [ , , , ^ )Ut ? d t0 f he saine 

SnS of two of hie earlier studies found it unable to account for the audit: comS tVom ourVvi.^ S2f 

Sod leave us in no doubt that complexity of belief, for the l0 « m slud 7 ,, . 1 S .sy*"' 

P mutation is well founded, ontotional and intellectual richness holism primarily from the inside— 

an.'ftsaita isS S tSST sm&'-ss* n »“jss« 1 k 


Smy of the cmtr.l “‘“‘•““'c' .■eflgiol’need 

Khaassrwsa: lifts, svsjtb 

.. . ... . Professor Turner is refreshingly what we are talking about, such as 


ibove ail the indeterminate 


is an amateur enthusiast (thenEii-fod Kavuta: the white spirit., open about this, in pleasant contrast R. Needham attempted In his study 
a number of technical soktilT second study is of Ndembu to the crypto-religious concepts of of the concept of “ belief ", would 
but because Ills methods an ifeitlon techniques and concepts, certain other antbropoJogiste, and have been very helpful. Without 


Middle Ages through variouti 
teentli-century poems to Alatl 
novel El Sombrero de Tru fi 
(1874) ami Rosa Mmtd 
libretto, and include a tangledi 
partson of the last two. The op 
composition is described in 1 
tatlons from Wolf’s letter!, < 
repetitive and awkwardly t 
latad. A chapter entitled *'Cn 
Views” is not an account ol 


nr of the universe jvhich Turner finally distinguishing between them little reminiscent of the inside of 
bees from Ndembu practices, on ate basis that the one is the vacuum cleaner in Our Mm in 
ilenor Turnw puts the differ- historically true and the other not. Havana, Every part meshes por- 
# between die two studies Jn Once this has been mode deer, fectly aud ntystertausly with every 
i wyi wnue Uithainoa ex- W e can see that he is complaining other, bringing to mind endless 
itmtne Jmpliat Ndembu theory about more titan just ethnographic Interlinked connotations; but with- 
pooness and w a una or liar- reductionism and lack of care when out an external reference point, 
P S? „ r.. .r JJa <»f theories “ explaining without an attempt to know what 

a « ttway ” 1'DligJon. He & in fact the whole thing is for, the mind of 

»*$*«>» respon<0 *° a mouni * complaining about their attempting the anthropologist, like that of the 

* ou ' 8 * „ to explain at all, since, logically, believer, forover marvels but never 


The importance of timbre 


nress recentlon (which wouli $ # { are , ifl detailed description it must be the aim of explanation gets anywhere, 
interesting but is never mend. 
but a string of lengthy com [J Jj 

from Wolf’s friends and Hi J Q 1 p T j * P ■% 

SSHWESb In time of change 


By David Pocoek 

NARKNDRA NATH 
BUATTACHARYVA : 

Ancient Indian Rituals 
1 84pp. Cur /.on Press. £4. 

DAVID R. KINSLEY : 

The Sword nnd the Piute 
Kiill mid, Krsuu : Dark Visions of 
Ilia Terrible and the Sublime in 
Hindu Mythology. 

167pp. University of California 
Press. £7.80. 

Narendra Nath Bhattacharyya’a 
Ancient Indian Rituals represents 
au unhappy alliuncc between 
Sanskritlc studies., ninetoenth-ceu- 
tury comparative ethnology, and 
Marxism. More precisely, the Marx- 
ism here exposed is of the kind 
dismissed by modern Marxists as 
" historicism”, the simple-minded 
viow that human society evolves 
through inevitable stages, and 
although still fashionable in the 
1930s, Its roots are in the nine- 
teenth century and in evolutionist 
ethnology. As Sanskrldst, Dr Bhat- 
tacharyyn has interesting things to 
say about the various texts detail- 
ing ancient rituals In India, but his 
speculations on them are vitiated 
by a promiscuous reliance on 
ancient ethnographies from all 
over the world to fill the gaps 
where the material is fragmentary, 
or to supplement the documents 
wiion they have, In Ids view, been 
distorted by the priests. Even were 
we to accept that “tribal” or 
“ pre-class ” societies are univer- 
sally the some In their essentials, 


By Robin Maconie 

ROBERT ERICKSON: ' 

Sound Structure In Music 

205pp. University of California 
Press. £6. 

Timbre Is a central concern of 
contemporary music, as it has not 
been since the Middle Ages. Its 
resurgence may Indicate a rever- 
sion to a healthier cultural clink to 
in will cli music once more may 
serve as expression and focus of 
man’s highest endeavours iu the 
.scientific, artistic, and moral fields. 
Tha synthesis of timbre, spiritually 
ordained or not, has served as u 


source of inspiration to composers, 
Instrument mnkars, psychologists, 
audiologists and recording engin- 


eers for at least a quarter of a 
century. The overlapping of inter- 


ests at lest seems to be leading to 
the sort of interdisciplinary co- 
operation often read about but 
Infrequently practised. . 

Electronic music is the prime 
example. From the outset h in- 
volved .composors with phonetics, 
technology and perception. 1 e, with 
intellectual and practical disciplines 
for which thoy were emotionally 
unprepared and, with fow excep- 
tions, mentally i|]-equippod. The 
synthesis of timbre also attracted 
the attention, first of organ 
builders, then of specialist synthe- 
sizer inventors, ana most recently 
of computer designers and opera-* 
tors. One cousequence has been 
that the poor composer’s status has 
tended to shrink ;■ festivals of 
avstn-gardo music, when and where 
thoy survlvo, have been takon over 
by composing media-persons, and 
the periodical literature by sys- 
tems progross reports. 

. Tlie academic world has always 
tended to set a higher premium on 


the written note titan on timbre, all 
the same, and the appearance of a 
new book for students, In which 
the importance of sonority is duly 
recognized signals a long ovordue 
change in attitude. But for all Ills 
good {mentions, Robert Erickson 
has so little to contribute by way 
of examining the musical implica- 
tions of scientific discovery that 
Sound Structure in Music may well 
serve to reinforce the current divi- 
sion of academic skills that it seeks 
to rectify. 

Tho author belongs Co a genera- 
tion of academic musicians notable 
for a professed interest in relating 
scionce to music in a dynamic and 
posidvo way, and equally notable- 
for tltelr inability to respond criti- 
cally to idead they believe to be 
musically relevant. Professor Erick- 
son is a stimulating writer, and his 


Sanction, 11 wXn|S ‘ “hE* :r in timf 
S.'tts f-vib S3 

die prtnoipa I mod vm quota people ware bis informants. In n T « r . 
music type and a traadafland « Professor Turner By Lucy Matf 

text designed to fit tie tnuft the high standards of t 

lowed by an appendix at to * •JWej.Livingstone Institute ====== 

productions. of Ui mentors Max Gluck men J. FORBES MUNKO : 

JSyVs swtffl iUM; fits £ r . 

pleading. No one familiar vrfd W w & religion of a single SjjJj 1 fiogfqJ" U,oKo,lva 11 sh ' 
opera would deny ll« MPla-Wrong^ftts him from ltis ,0llds * 1889-1939 

nating qualities nnd Us rlcW» 276pp. Clarendon 

musical invention, yet it » tk« signlftcanre of University Pross. 


musical invention, 7 e ‘ .“ tiinJfictihce of Professor Unfv 

badly In- the theatre. The Wfiraer** \york. however Arm nnt • " 

nn/* ^ _ L..1 •alifNA. ^ descriptive expor- 


Clarendon Press : Oxford offices car. 


again, is brue only -of more rocent 
occurrences. However, their mem- 
ories of their fathers* experiences 
also have some significance. 

The story sham a number of 
elements with that of other colon- 
ial situations. First the colonial 
power, confronted by a population 
that recognizes no individual 


verslty Pross. £7.50. 


authority, must 


cash cropping, the improvement of 
communications, the opening of 
schools. Buit a limiting factor on 
dll African development was the 
priority always given in Kenya to 
white settlement. 

Tlie crisis came over land use— 
sooner than it need if Kambn 
expansion had not boon restricted, 
yet something eventtiaJly inevitable 


und that tribal sociciius in iiioilt-rn 
India cun give ns L-videncu about 
conditions in Vedlc limes, we 
would still expect the scholar m 
vise the most systematic and reli- 
able information; hut Dr Hhiiiij- 
charyya’s ethnography belongs lor 
the most part to the same period 
us his theories, and hc lus tot, illy - 
Ignored the detailed informal ion 
accumulated by Indian and Uj-it isli 
ethnographers in India over ihu 
past fifty years. 

Dr Bhattacliaryya Is at least con- 
trolled by his text9 und by the 
exacting demands of Sansktitic 
scholarship; David R. Kinsley in 
The Sword and the Flute has 
cbosen a freer road altogether. He 
insists that religious phenomena 
are to bo understood on their own 
“plane of Telereoce”, which 
appears to mean that the “ horizon- 
tal factors” of society, psychology 
and history ore not to be Igaored 
but rather transcended so that 
" the visionary aspect of a religions 
phenomenon” can -be grasped. . ' 
"Vision" is defined in a footnote 
as that which enables man to see 
things as they really are, as that 
which “explodes” out of Ihe limi- 
tations of history, and, rather more 
gently, ** impels” him out of the 
ordinary. It Is, apparently, the 
visionary aspect of the pheno- 
menon that “legitimates It as a 
religious thing". 

Mr Kinsley Is, then, free to frolic 
among his texts, tho vast majority 
in English translation, to 'select as 
his own spirit, and no other, guides 
him. His conclusion is that Krishna 
and Kail represent tha benign and 
the terrible aspects of divinity; In 
arriving at this naive platitude he 
is faithful to hla original posture 
and ignores significant changes in 
time, the differing emphases of dif- 
ferent places and tha particulari- 
ties of particular cults. 

The goddess Kali, for example, 

" keeps her Integrity despite 
various changes In appearance and 
functioo . . . she brings something 
to ... tradition, revealing herself to 
that tradition, and it is not an 
exaggeration to say that . . . the tra- 
dition itself is enriched”. But the 
Kell and the Krishna who keep their 
integrity outside the traditions in 
which they are manifest, a range 
far wider than that embraced by 
Mr Kinsley, exist, I can only sup- 
• pos>e, in (he minds of those, who 


a libretto he had reJrtd. 
beneath contempt in U9V 
which was never Intended n ■ 
titan a basis for discussion, w 
have put Mr Cook oil 
Wolf not only had little exp”! 
of the theatre-; at the reW« 
for the first production st to 
helm he showed himself tomjr 
different to what was happen* 
the stage, He wa$ a 
with a marvellous gift * or *?| 
on moods and verbal lmag«ti 
he turned tho opera Into « a 


find appropriate agents, and finds 
them in young men with no tradi- 
tional status who see the eppor- 


yet something eventually ineWteWe • pose> in me minds of those, wito 
if increasing population is matched ' believe Jn them, and it would be 
neither by (bidustuIaUzutfah nor by entertaining to Jiave their views on 


Machako, Whit iY new view,: .n Kenya in 

®a time of the first publication in Forbes MunrO s treatment is the itwonnally elec tad locM 

K t y° aiud lM. In some ways that Hio Kamba ore presented as councils. These bad no executive 

r eduction to the book pimioipams and not simply as autiiority, t?fr t M?lcer 

Mib# more non oral thooratlcal more or less recalcitrant material, ran from _ rite djstrlc t officer 


more Intensive cultivation. The 
first spectacular , move by the 
Kamba tvas tiieir resistance to an 
ineptly * mauagod campaign for 
compulsory destocking. Dr Munro 
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By Christopher Hogwood 


DAVID WAIN1VIUOIIT s 
Tl^e IMurio {Makers 

J92pji.rtfuj jS' illustrations, I 
■ son-' '£6. .j f £:\ 


Plftnna^cuti " bo oithec ‘ aU or liuhi- 
. nau-, The, pinna Makers makes no 
bnnos about its ylbws, by spotting 
. • the bcghiuing oF tlus koon tPorkot- 
Ing kon^o Hat to expand the 
Broadwood , 1 business ” ns onrly as 

• 1792, und sticking closely to ihe 

• ffiSJ-^nsull trail until tha mid- 
■ Wf* whe'ii i " tho u-add wits pro- 

during 20,000 pidnos a- year and 
crying out for skilled ^workmen- to 
n»«ke more". ’ 

Witile ■galloping frqm one business 

• -SPHR l°-* , « , i™ i * r ; *t Is rofroBhlngto 
PiMjJ mr : Insmiico.. that Erards man- 

'• '?* a lk , lodn ,an instrumbm . 

; ; aqulpucj -with “Jaitlwiry music’?— 
.Pfd?] ,!'th at . oiierabd a drum .and 
• ; triahgle m (head Tdwvflnfc-riShttt 
..- hSttto ptoccsi Dr, tlmt : at .the tnfu of 
Mttldtiyoiir 

PwhK fa. Burne^ques, inkuig 
• he ;.(.nuls- from Trolzo to 

• .l-.y'.j'’ !'■ V; vp;'| 1 . ■ ■ '. r ' ' 

’l;.--' .V: ; -' 

4Ul^t:-»- yj-.v - : •v:- 1 v . 


Soixe, Junaiioso, First Empire nnd 
Ahnft-Tadcnia (Byzantine). 

But if yon ore more tiuoreslod in 
wltHl the pin no was built for, rather 
than tho slinplo fact thnt It was 
churned out in evor-incranslog 
quantitlos, you will find that too 
much Vompnnsls is .given to the- 
baardraoin (\t tho oiponSe of the. 
aound-bonrd, . and tea many pages 
ifoad nor fqtjtly adequately ,'wlfli 
2 washing ntochlue ” 'substituted for 
“piano ", ' ;. 

•• Pram- this commercial nngl& the 
carl lost days- of ' the “ fortepituio ” i 
tiro the most interesting, wltoit 
makers . irful players were so - much 
'closaiv . Clemen d emerges larger 
(n‘nd more vicious) , than life, 
Moscheiea clmrtns yrith Ms- wit 
, (and advises- players not to use 
the .pedals to excess), and' modern 
nutate Is written for 'modern iriatru- ' 
tponts. (And We nro no longer sur- 
.prlaod to find A nut 'Rubinstein, 
P I (tying in I. nnd otl for tho .. first 
.time in. UM2 I ) 

■Tltr death- bio w l to this was .the 
exploitation of . thq- domestic np- 
^Sbt tltfirc is-, sonto charm in' 
■jgpehtaSjtlw rise, and full of those 
hqtisphold names-- Coll ard, Chnii- 
nftWwwMnt David. Wain- 
frights insibtunce oh “progress 3 ' 


from the Imperfect curly instru- 
ments to tho “ rationalized " pro- 
duction of tho modern limousine 
distorts most of tho nineteenth- 
coiitiuy dovolopntems, and evados 
tho fact that all thoso .special effects 
and all that “ gadgetry ”, so comic 
when listed, tvgs actually specified 
by composors such as Schubert it* 


music that wo aro nowadays all too 
Keady to hoar In quite transformed' 
sonorltfbS, , 

Tlta'- actual niechanism of pianos 
never 'seems to have interosted tho 
composer— -with the possible excop- 
two of Irving Borlin who, wo learn, 
could ploy only In the key of F 
sharp, and by means of a special 
transposing piano ■ would • ctipnge 
key by (ho flick of a lover; , Itls 
tho relationship between the sounds 
that the piano maket's envisaged 
oqtl die performances that com- 
posers hoped for which makes the 
basis of modorn style and Inter- 


anu inier- 

pretotion ; Clomontrs criticisms of 
tone are worth more than tho news 
that Naim pianos tire specially 
proofed to resist beer. ■ All the 
same, what a lost world is summar- 
. zod by an expanding and col- 
mpsmg piano for gentlemen’s 
yachts, the saloons of sfeam vessels, 
ladles’ cabins, eto, only l3i]n.,rrom.. 
front to baok when collapsed ”. 


encountered in tho literature. But 
the interesting part of his bopk Is 
mado to hinge on a discussion of 
tinibre so muddled in content and 
undecided Jn orientation that tho 
book's credibility as & whole suCEeVs. 

Professor Erickson's summary and 
assessment of the current state of 
psycho-acoustics is naivo. On the 
assumption that “ most of the songs 
we have sung have had words ” 
he Is prepared to assert thatj 

If the scientific community even- 
tually accepts evidence that our 
capacity for speech is innate, 
then most of this evidence will 
' also apply to song, if not 'to all, 
trtualc.' v ’ 

This Is not only faulty reasoning. 
It is simple nonsense, and of a kind 
that crops' up time nnd again in 
the book. 

Tho great contribution music has 
to offer to . the study of timbre is 
procisoly that ’ breadth of experi- 
ence, of listening to extended sound 
patterns which .bring together ail 
the parameters of auditory response 
investigated piecemeal in isola- 
tion by tho sciehces. A foueiclan 
ought to be able to • perceive ttia 
relevanco of a cor tain linb of in- 
vestigation as no scientist can do, 
as well as to sift, relate: interpret 
and enlarge discoveries or relevance 
into musical experience, past and 
present. Professor Erickson has no 
central thesis, other than 'a' sense 
of timbre's importance. His auch- 
oritios 'remain unenlightened, ' arid 
so do' We. .... ' • 


tor tne nrsc pnmm « rw- uo more general thooretlcal more oa- less recalcitrant material, ran from w 
helm he showed himself toimlwtr on white symbols lucludod Naturally tho written records, up through die chiefs and • 
different to what was h fl ppgw|l»»Hnt Rudy gives us an almost to nearly the end of the story. «1 bondmen. But d * sc i H? Bfl ^ A l“® 
the stage. He wad L.rVtoSfe conuT from die coloniwms’ raWni nnd of Jgmey 

with a marvellous gift f° r ^Joned the theoretical lmsi- official reports and coruespoiidcnco udth die dlatrict .i; 1 

on moods and verbal inWKRiWMnuch .British social nnthrn. and mission as- v records; but Dc Munro describes an emergent lea- 
lie turned the opera into *qd ho himself hnd esDoused Munro has spent some months in- dersbip wltich woriced wth dis- 

cycle of songs, mak ;ng no IWfl*. SbaX.sontaof trict 

to deal with cumulative B»fe U0] . Turner, a neriod whom olaved a leading part In the to assist, guide and promote a 

Iffia^A^wh^olTtoJ^ WP- ^ ^ memories events described, though this, series a( fnterlocWng changes 


narirfdves of what the stjn 
either knows already or 
have seen in the flash. Mr 
fnr misunderstands , the 
that he thinks ail tlraDiatw.iS 
riops would ^Q removoa US rjj 
sequences •; shoiving , tho *1 


described. ■ • 

’ Ther ^ wos^ a .pjacp f° r 
study : of ; J^ycmaaMor, 
Cook has not filleaicrBestdgj 
litg imargued assertion in m 
considered judgment, ha UR 
the scholarly work of atliertr 
iug Frank walker a feelinEjm 
music and suggesting that p*> 
his chapter were -wrUtea'J 
with a iriow to achieving “ 


Richards; 

MOhanti : '■ 
E Tales 
L^^Poyntet'. ,£4. 


a story 

L - i’Stt'S iSdirfSarf, d 


which European 


tern education— he has been an 


shows how unfair was tire arbitrary 
requirement of numbers to bo sola, 
aud the' price paid for them. 

He also shows that the officials 
did begin to rethink the problem 
after the Kamba protest, though ho 
is equally critical of their later 
approach, which consisted In 
requiring the demarcation, of pas- 
tures in orddr to make possible tho 
reconditioning of the land. Still, ha 
argues, they did not see the need 
for Instruction in. Unproved fann- 
ing methods (though one bold 
spirit, as he records, recommended 
that some’ land in the Wfiite Hiah-. 
lands should be returned to the 
Kamba). A market in land had 
developed, as always happens when 
there is competition, and there fol- 
lowed from Jt an incipient class 
division — into landlords arid land- 
less. Indeed this .seems to ba pri- 
marily what Dr* Munro moans by 
social change. 

His story ends r with ; the i 1 forma- 


ontertalnlng to have their views on 
Mr Kinslc/s extravagances. 

Extravagance is tho word-rundis- 
cipHned thought is reflected iu un- 
disciplined writing worse than any- 
thing I have ever seen In a work of 
scholarly pretension. From only 
one page I will the following; 
“ecstatic revels", “full breasted 
and heavy hipped", “hot, rushing 
blood" and "fresh, steaming 
blood”, “the * roverso ’ position", 
“sit udders of delight", "burst into 
bloom", “dark, voluptuous, bloody 
presence”, "fertile womb ”, “sap 
of life" " flux of Ufa" and finally 
"■throb of tile " which is repeated 
thrice in two lines. The page is In 
the concluding chapter In which 
Mr Kinsley attempts to explain 
what he discerns to be the charac- 
teristics that Krishna and Kal{ 
share: by. this point one has 

stopped, coring about evidence or . 
argument, all. that one wishes !« 
that before he -set but to write 
about tha ' Jn affable Mr Kinsley had 
looked Up the word in a dictionary. . . 


with a 


. nmt a vxuvv m achieving - 
literary effect, than making H 
objective assessment ”, ft. I* J 
necessary to agree .winy 
Walker'S opinions in- ' 1 °/ 9 tJ 
appreciate the depth of h“ *1 
standing of Wolf and Der 
dor . ' And an author capable W 
sentence “ When compared 
Hnei sec of false teeth 
Lucas, a Freudian P*XPJS 
would probably argue 
represented e< subconMp 08 M 
of castration ” might Itnve 
thought i to literacy.,' s 
. tranriation of the libretto ;jjl 
happier. It bristles . whhlg 
disastrous vernal' Inyerstoa’Sj 
have turned many VictoriaJi J 
translations into a' .Jfug'Uton 
“ Miller-wife, sp the 
not- your, patron, impress,. ior.|ra 
spjen 'that perhaps souc,ai e 

you 'Vis one 

pies. -i* ; ".y 


t., . v*UMANTI ! . • I,,, hi-miffhf un cern euuuuuu*i— — .r-Tj 

■ VltiM. * . Ufl otougne up. architect,; town-planner and painter. 

6 a f*° Talei ; .There aro kings with marriage- w fio resularly cettlrns to his 

SJ^^oynter. ,£4 ‘ able daughters for whom suitors ^ 1)age ^ ^ 8t m deeply involved 

TT,-- compete; there are magic birds, ^ - t em0 tionally. 

• there is even tha frog that burst 

die" wrk- Vro with pride. They obey the conven- How well bis dual aUeglances 
I lions of the fairy story,. many involv- qualify hi m to describe the life 
£rfc} ‘.Village TaUc^ui Ing talking animals and beginning . of an Indian village - was .shown. 
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fy himself, ' they with its inhabitant, 

■IJy with his expe- both moving, and ' {1 1 untin at lug. 
Justice. Indian Village Tales , , can _ if bo 


results 


pf-stssraL prMerTh ' B r W&'ris 

iSSJaftWn* Slnforee'KSki.m. i«d nurwre 


U1QULJ PVUIIUIU U *v» «»1J Bid 

tors'* rind capitalist farmers" 
who’ treated to oe able to graze 
their stock on other people’s land. 
In fact like most such movements, 
it canalized a variety of grievances 
Dr jylunro, lt>terprets tho, move- 
ment as a rejection of “ localism f ; 
he fa right if . ho ■ means a 
rejection .. of ■ tha . principle that 
there should he np wider forum 
for discussion titan tho local 
council, but surely wrong if he sug- 
gests' that people . doujd somehow 
not have local jnterdsta, ' • i ; ' 

Dr Munro. -nukes much use ' of 
Amltai Et^oni's del limlon'. of soda} 
ebanka fa) terms of the mobilization 
and allocatioa- of. resources, and 
this' gives a spurious .'“ theoretical * 
caet to his writing. ; But EtzJbnJ's 
phrase ; is -not a thedry, and - some 
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AMIIII.VV HOHSON : 

.SlUlliu iliul I’l'lJilMI 1 ' 

All ].!■•■ nil V 11111' ill*' I’m IllallOII 
.I ml J ii*ipiu> ■'“I nf ili-iMi-Wiiiii;* 
hi .irv. 

mill 5U (inures .in cJ ilfiKir .1 
e iliii **< ami i»l:n«!>. Am>lvnl.mi : 
i>hih> i*i css. .mn fr. 

Mtiiliiiis Hi the Imiorv of buiik- 
hiiulitiK luiin- IniiJl beuii pwiilexeil 
hv tlie problem of tliu anginal 
mviiLTAhiii uf a library nE over ISO 
volumes, fm niccl in Kmnc in ilu.- 
\5W*.. in which eucH volume was 
<ii am .ii ci I by u piaquetre with an 
»m/hwii or device prim .ty inn 
Aiiiiil** timing the sun rlitirim 
romniK au end He ra t- on which 

mu i iiK Pc^iisiis. During rlir f«Hy 

IimIs tvJireli .si iff of fit'll lilt* jiiilili- 

v .ititui »f tiujdtelnai Lthri's Mmni- 
mints inert its in IMiJ. Iii' 
renin live— wild sL’CiiuiMimiil — *iig- 
uf si if hi ill ni vltcv mi Kill Jiu vc 

lidi i iil 4 (f) in ii lIciniL\Si!_ plmh'.iun 
ii hi lie il Deni oi rin Cuiievuii took firm 
remr in lilt- cululugues of I lit* uni i - 
qtiiniuii Imuk initio. This wild liliri- 
hui in ii survived aliiioM iiiisi-atlird 
tin- loudly curi viitciiig deiiiumir.i- 
lifin in 190.1 bv Ghwepiui 1'iiiiiu- 
uuUl. that Cunuvari had nut boon 
liuni until I 559, ul J oti. si leu years 
nflcr a i iv of (lie Imnks was likely 
in have hue it hound. 

It was him until 192(3, with tin- 
pii hi it ii i ion uf (J. I>. I Nibs, in’s 
Muioli. Ciinevtiri and Others, liuit 
light appeared in down on tin* 
oiviiui'.slili) problem. This renturk- 
alile Imnb not only intulu ii clear 
fur the first lime which uf the 
grctir bindings of the in Id- si x teem 1 1 
century were French mid which 
were fiiilian. ill u manner which 
bus secured universal QCCuplunce, 
bin ttbu scrags ted mi owner fur 
tlic.- sn-callcil ■‘CmievorL” bindings 
which, fur u time, caused equal 
suiisfuctimi. Tilts was Plot* Luigi 
• Faru&ic (1150347), tlia son of Ales- . 
sun lira Furnope.' subsequently Pope 
Y\m\ HI, a professional com'imltere 
at a .young man,' who .was created. 
l)nku of Parma and PtdcSonin by hin 
fuibur, iturtiv was •murdef'ed in- the 
Inner city nn September HI, 1547. 
"lie did nut impross Ids- coiifcni- 
(ifinule.s hs u lover of tiri or 
hooks*', wrote (i, 1). Hobfioti, bill lie 
•mil iif> ills cnnfidunLial socrQtui-y 
one Apollon io Filorolo, who might 
very wall have formed the library 
for his muster. For Pllarcto hinwalf 
i tosses sed a group of simfliu.' hlitil- 
I iigs (thirteen arc now known) dec- 


,,,., 1,,1 v.iili .i ol.iiitn-iH* »»l hi' »v.»» 
impi t‘*ir. .in I'.Mtls- *-'*aiilif: mil a 

i ■■ • I II tv, IS iht-n illinium 

tliai i hi- ■■pin l.uid r.irnesc" and 
1 " i l.i/ et*. hiiidnms all t.inif fmin flu* 
•Mine ’.‘..irl. •.Imp. 

llli' lii-iin i o.isiiii-. fur ill*-* altri- 
fill i im* here lilt- presence on 
N.ililt— bin mu ail— ni' lliL- himliilK*. 

■if ihc I rue se r'leiir-tle-lys; ilie use 
«il‘ .hi iiujirt'Ai including I'ewisiis. 
|iv piei Luigi 'a sun. Car ill Util Ales- 
siimiro l ; .ir new : r lie ^elu-.e cnnui'i- 
liuii wiili AfnlJriniii I'il.ireln, whieli 
ill** nvo groups ol bindings seemed 
in demand; and ilie ■niggesiimi 
from i lie imprinis in the bimks 
rlut if lev were likely in have been 
collected in the I .Tills, with none t«r 
them liner rlmn the your 

liL-ftiie pier l-uifti’*. murder. It was 
Din suUftusied lhi\l ihc pvonf tbui 
Pier Liiiui was i lie oivnur was us 
riiiitiiii'itiii ns tin* evidence tin* • 

t'mii'vaii iv;»s ool- Inn if wii- 
cliiiiilriJ ilinl llieie ivns llu f.illi) 
•ilijci'iiiiii to liu- tlieury; kiuI ih.n 
ilirnrv ivns ^eiieniily ttccepred. Ihi- 
iiit uiiiiiiL-ly leii years luter flic fuinl 
ulijetlion tn it ,ip|)e.u'e(J, when 
I'aiiini.u-n tie Marinis puhlishod at; 
uiitpiesiionahly re inline bindhi)' uf 
I his primp mi u bunh published in 
] T*1 KS which hud been hcqiieu tiled m 
tlic Vittictui Liiirury in 17<(6. Tiu 
search i-eciHiiintiiiL'ud. .. Other 
men i In' rs of llu* Fur lies c family 
were sufipeslud in turn: ONuviu 
Fdi'iiese. Ouke of Pam in; Onrdhial 
Aiessnmiru luiniese. fur his live- 
year-old nephew or even tile 
*■ fiou.au l Hacuniiiii ihetny " _ ul' 
Countess i.uiickoninsku in iviiich 
silo cltiinied n connection i villi u 
tin he uf C'usiro, imsed mi the 
uppi'iiraiice of lien vers (Latin c* is- 
lor. lienee Ctisirtti nn ihu cocks iu 
J-'iliirciti's device. ( Uofor Lunate ly 

the he live is unJy occurred iu the 
pluitoprupii tvhicli slic reproduced 
.inti ciininu be discuvered uii any 
example of the urigiualA 

Prom furrhtsr spuciiiutbn of this 
sun, ami indeed from any further 
I'L'USon fur (inniit, we have nt IhM 
been saved by C. D. ' Hobson's nun, 

. A'. It. A. Hobson, who hns now 
proved cjiilie convincingly tliut the 
iriie owner of did bindings Was 
' liioviiunl IhitfisiH Grimaldi of 
Genoa. 

-.' , Ho hugLns with the evldonco that 
can be- deduced ' fco'tn the hooka' 
(hum selvas, lie notes that the Latin 
hunks lire all him ml in durk 
morn ecu, ranging from green 
rJinuigti In-own to blnck, but that 
the bunks in niottant hmgungcs 
(Hourly hII UuJlun) are in red. tic 
observes tliut ibis unusual colour 
distinction by language— In con* 
trust in other., collectors, who 
, arranged . their books hi different 
colours , by . subjects — dourly 


llu* l.tcii In ci .ii v t ii"li a 
vi-i -a ni llu- d.f. hi-n-.fui Hit 
Ant ii-iils, ttlru hclievi'd lli.it ulily 
(..in it m fliti-k could I>c used f«i 
ii:,ii )iK-i .inn t*. anil ilie Mulleins, 
ivljn wen- pit-pared even in write 
l<h i Irfsdpli lent wiiik* iii the vermic- 
ular. The si-k-tinr ul I lie bunks ivu.s 
I'litlfitlly mi Ilie side uf the 
niiiilerils, ami die hunks l hern selves, 
which incImlL* iiuih* in Greek, yei 
seem n» mix sebnlarly works with 
■Hies uf a mine praciicul naiiire. 
Mipi»*i'i his lailiei’s ideu rlini they 
were flniseji hv a scholar for :■ 
yniing imhlenuui. Hu also ticinun- 
siiiiie.s dial the piuieiii of dispersal 
shows a close lelui ion ship with 
Cenuw ami with Naples. This lulls 
heavily againsi a Fur Muse mvner- 
slii|i. since ilie family luil no con- 
neciioiis with Gcmiu ; nor did they 
have properly in Naples before 
17.14. whereas die group of Apollo 
and Pegasus bindings iimv in tlini 
ciiy was there before 17 M. 

There conies ncvi a discussion — 
Inn fi leuriied aiitf I'asciiuuiilg— of 
the Aprillo atul l'cunsus mipntftr. 
which demon sira l us dial Aptillo. 
a! rlmn rI i llu is driving the sun-god's 
cliu riot, represents die f£od of pnei- 
iy and dial die minimum on which 
Pegasus siuiuis is not Helicon, as 
had been previously assumed, bur 
Parnassus. As die ninttp indicates, 
the dm rio i is being driven by rile 
gmf of pocn-y "straight mil . 
crooked " inwards rite gnu I of Par- 
nassus. “ It pmi rays a favour He 
ini niun is tic cuiicum. the Ascent in 
PurtiasHti.s ill rough die practice of 
I'irlii . . . renouncing vulgur plea- 
sures in order in cu lli vale tho urts 
and cniicll the spirit.” 

A belief rliiiL the answer (n the 
ownership ({iic.siioii must liu in die 
circle of Cardinal Alessandro Fur- 
nas e led Hobson in Claudio Tulu- 
mel. Burn in Sienn butween 1483 
nud 14‘JU, and once a colleague of 
Apollon in Filureto in the service of 
Pier Luigi Farnese in Parma, he 
wiis mi Hll-roiiiiil scholar, a philoso- 
pher, ii nun Item iii k'iun a ml h poet, 
lie was a leader nl’ tile Moderns 
and in ihc 1530s had founded a 
literary academy in Rome called 
the Accndemiu della Virtu. One ol' 
the occupations of this academy 
had boon tile invention of imprese. 

. A. selection of Tolomel's letters was 
V published in 1547. aiid in that 
volume lay the unftwev to the prob- 
lem. One series of letters cimtuins 
evidcncc thai Tolomei, from the 
end of 1544, whs rornting u library 
for Ills correspondent; tliut the 
books were to be wall printed, 
some of . thorn in Latin and thu 
others lit Tuscan; that Tolamci 


li.id in igiii.illv ilnni 'ln in terms ul 
.» lihr.nv of HUI hiwiUs. bill decided 
iliai ^(Ht-wniild he needed m saiisfy 
lih desire and his cinie.spniiduiii's 
i, ml:; ihul the l-uiip hunks should 
lie hinmtl in veniiilimi and ill e 
Italian nnes in lurchinn (nmnially 
dml. blue, possibly here simply. 
il.uk). ilv.it in May 1545 they were 
('(•miiig idling one hy one; and that 
<ni January I. 1547, he was 
delighted ili.it his correspnndeni 
liked ilte bonks which had been 
sent fi'imi Kn'nie, uiid lie ivmdd 
write at once In Rome lo hurry up 
I be remainder. 

K very tiling firs perfeciiy with 
[he ciiilectiou of “ Cunevari " bind- 
ings »n (hey huvu come down in us, 
with the single except inn of the 
reversal of ihu .suggested colours 
for l lie leather of ilie l.ntin and 
fruliaii hooks, even if there is no 
mention of on impresa. A clinching 
piece of evidence is provided by 
the very huuU which destroyed G. 
D. Hobson's ihuuiy. the Marliuni, 
which was printed in 1548, u year 
after rile demit of Pier Luigi Fur- 
ne.se. ii differs from ihu others in 
lieiiig ilie oolv one of the group to 
have fabric ties and has (although 
this ih nut pointed oviu diffuruni 
leiiering from the others. 

h is evideuilv u prose nut inn 
copy (linn F.ccoie tturbarnsu to the 
dedicatee, Giovanni Battista Gri- 
maldi of Genua — die correspondent. 
Em* whom Tolomei hud formed tile 
libnirv bound in Rome between the 
. etui of 1544 and 1547. Once Gri- 
maldi — u wcaltliv Genoese noble- 
man burn about 1524 ami dying 
between 1610 and 1612 — is estab- 
lished ns die original owner, plenty 
of cn ito burg civ v evidence uppeurs. 
i-iis name and that of other 
members of the family appear in 
some of the books and the puitern 
uf dlspuraul — to which .an ndnUr- 
alile chapter is devoted — is mure 
than adcquiilclv accounted for. 
since the family uf one nf his heirs 
was established in Genoa and that 
of the other in Nupies. The case is 
proven to the hilt, although it is 
possible tu question A. R. A. Hob- 
son's conclusion that 11 Toloniei’s 
influence and advice were essen- 
tial, but the creator nf the collec- 
tion was Grimaldi.'* The evidence 
that is placed before us so lucidly 
strongly suggests that Tolomei 
directed tlie whole operation, while 
from dine to time asking Grimaldi 
to make a minor decision to keen 
him keen and Interested — after all 
lie was going to have to pay the 
; bills. 

■ A. R. A. Hobson's other great 
i achievement in this book has bocn 
, the provision uf new and important 
! fuels uhout the Roman binders who 
i were ruspansiblu Ear these beauti- 


ful bindings. The 0fit . 0l|| , , - 
that tw ruKttlur bind.,,' ^ 
employed m the VuiiL', ^ 

her wee n 15.15 and iff !,‘ ‘ 

Luigi, an It siliaii, mid NicUa t 

A. R. A. lobsini has ; 

there are three groups nf ' 
Wildings. Hu assigns lhn J 
groups in Maestro Luigi ( -Y 1 
colt. Franzesc and a , r .' : 
tliL* third in ih e ^ 1 i 
the bookseller MureaMnrJi E 
I cry, winch lie cmidurics h » 
cipolly employed on butiU’i® 
r,utuil trade ami did link in'JB 
out work except for Grimaldi' || 

TJu- hate he l work ilirourtt 
Luiliiin bouUbinding jungit J| 
A. K. A. Hobson has carried ji 
notable, ami he bus laid md1i h 
foundiitiuns for other peorfl 
build on. Yei these binding V 
tlficutiuns are mil, pcrllups, i.K 
vincing us the Grimaldi dik^ 
The Hm tiug out n( the GinderW 
only originally be carried L |j 
the basis of the tools used ill 
bindings. Km ore the three (1 
necessarily the work of I 
binders ? " Tlic task of distin: 
ing ilie work of the three A, 
and Fogusiifc shops is hid* 
complicated by their hab-j 
exdiungiiig Louis ”, we are told 
this is tlic centre of the pm 
It is suggested that this 1 
unintelligible or even turivitii 
the context of the perf 
Ariiioriitl blacks mid p 
tun Is, such as papal i 
and crossed keys, ait 

iniiily borrowed and mit 
difforetit binders. Thoy wati 
probably pnpul property. Bm 1 
must always .be doubt* afoul 
theory that bivalves bnalti 
borrowing tools from other i 
shops when thev have in their! 

f iusscsMOii tools which mm; 
ectly adequate fur the pm) 
And detailed mm lysis suggegi I 
this may be liuppening i 

Never the loss everyone whg 
this field will be eLctiiRliv p« 
tu A-. R. A. Hobson far ad® 
rlie study of Roiiiun bindinfid, 
mid-sixtceiiLh century oa It 
much firmer ground, lie tai 
rendered the Cancvarl skm 
his tHthcv's Mitioli, Cmtewn 
Others obsolete, since in hiiii 
the Grimaldi books ho omml 
h considerable number a 
ruforenecs any indlcrtui 
whether it reproduction 
found. And G. U. Hobson 
on thu faked •* Canavarl” W 
is Still required reading hi 
where forgerios' aboiuja. h™ 
less A. R. A. Hobson'S be* 
produced and Hliistratea 
advances Hie study of uaotw 
history in u way fully <? 8lti5 
his father. 
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Printers’ bouquets 







By Nicolas Barker 

JOHN RYDER: 

Flowers and Flourishes 
168pp. The Bodley Head. 18. 

ANTHONY MACKAY MILLER 
(Editor) : 

Type for Books 

280pp. The Bodley Head. £6. 

It is twenty yenrs since John Ryder 
first addressed himself in print to 
the subject of printers’ flowers, and 
almost as long since W. and J. 
Mackay, the Chatham printers, 
issued their first type specimen 
book (designed by the same hand). 
A Suite of Fleurons (1956) was pub* 
Jished by Phoenix House, for whose 
elegant typographic style Mr Ryder 
was then responsible. It was not so 
much a history as a meditation on 
trends in the design of printers' 
flowers. Quadrilateral units, for mul- 
tiple use in borders or as blocks, 
have long been a feature in the 
decoration of books (and buildings, 
pictures, pottery and other areas of 
applied art). Some of the motifs, 
Mr Ryder suggests, go back to 
2000 bc ; they were already forma- 
lized, for example, as line-fillers in 
monumental inscriptions or decora- 


in on edition oi thu pupulur .4nu <Iv 
hen moiirc primed »t Verona in- 
1478. The great puuch-cuiiers of tJio 
sixteenth century, most numbly 
Robert Granjou, made them a regu- 
lar part of the printer's equipment ; 
the great title-page borders, initiated 
at Lyons about the middle of the 
century, have never been surpassed 
as demonstrations of the versatility 
of the arabesque, either us a single 
block or as a mass of separate orna- 
ments. They continued in use in the 
seventeenth century more for head 
and tali pieces than title-pages, but 
fewer new designs were invented. 
The eighteenth century saw a new 
efflorescence, typified in the vust 
number of rococo ornaments of 
Pierre-Simon Fournier. The Neoclas- 
sic severity of Didot and Bodoni 
banished them, but they were 
revived in the elaborate architec- 
tural decorations of the nineteenth 
century. Bauhaus simplicity again 
put them out of fashion. 

In Flowers and Flourishes, first 
published lu 1972, Mr Ryder tried to 
redress the balanco by setting prin- 
ters’ flowers among other types of 
multiple-unit patterns, decorated 
papers, it ceramic-tile church facade, 
and the like. It makes n stimulating 
commentary on the compendious 
range of flowers held by W. Rnd J. 
Mackay. which are arranged to goad 
effect by Yvonne Skttrgofi. ’Oils 
forms tho central port of the hook. 


fornis tho contra! port of the hook, 
live Hies, before the quadrilateral ?° W pJ “ n J le ft 

new application? 6 ^ SUBBeS “ d & Mr Ryder' notes 

new application. recent work ln ^ sub , ecti vvlth one 

The first printers' flowers were odd exception, the admirable manual 
probably due to the polymorphic for the use of printers' flowers by 
genius of the Veronese antiquary Sarah Clufcton, published as H A 
Felice Feliciano ; they first appear Grammar of Type Ornament ’* 


-ii tfi- century French hook dccontiions engraved on mod; from 
Flowers and Flourishes by John Ryder. 


recent work in the subject, with one 
odd exception, the admirable manual 
for the use of printers' flowers bv 
Sarah Clufcton, published as H A 
Grammar of Type Ornament ’* 


(Monotype Recorder, XL 1. Spring 
I960). After this, (hero are some 
pages of singularly inventive pat- 
terns, produced by plimugnipiiic 
enlargement and supcrimpositioii uf 
iiowers, by John Preston bdl. 

The series of Mackay specimen 
books havo long been rccugnuc il 
by book designers as the best, vis 
well as fullest, range uf good print- 
ing types available, and the arrange- 
ment of complete alphabets in all 
sizes with specimen pages of text 
sizes is well adapted r? their needs. 
The new edition Is much enlarged 
by the new range of designs hv all- 
able for photographic setting on tlic 
Photo Typositor, Some of Lhese (eg, 
Albert us) are better than others 
(eg, Fnlatino Semi Bold) when it 
comes to the set and fit of letters 
to each other, something as im- 
portant as che design of the lettors 
thernselves. But the range is imngi- 
native, and includes a uew design, 
made especially for Mackay's cen- 
tenary wsildh fell last year, by David 
Ximlarsley. It rather resembles 
Antigua Margaret, but has a quirky 
Individuality In its sloped irregular 
outline. 

There will no doubt be futura 
editions of hath those works. Types 
for Books could be furthor im- 
proved if type-designers 1 names 
wera given — the Typositor "Canter- 
bury Initials 1 ' disguise GUI’s fami- 
liar "Floriated Capitals 11 in the ex- 
cellent Mo no typo cutting. No doubt 
notv uses for fleurons will continue 
to risa in Mr Ryder’s inveutiva 
mind. Meanwhile, every book- 
designer will fall on and use these 
Invaluable reminders of Mackay ’& 
high standard in every aspect of 
tho books they prior. 
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In the skin trade 



UNIVERSITY OF 
WALES PRESS 

6 Gwennyth Street, Catluiys, 

A . ; • CARD IFF, CF2 .4 YD -; . 

Peredor A- {Study of Welsh Tradition 
in the tirail Legends : V • : • . , ' 1 i 

i'* .tllcumi' OnhtldBki £5.(11) -I- 48p jiiwtiigo.- ; • ’ 

: A fi. ex utitl mu Ion und. uvwltintion 'of "the. Importance qf Hie Welsh 
ciiuivlhntion to the greut. body hi Uibruiiiru which bus urowh up 
moupd the pfiy»ric symbol ktiuwn in* the Gt'iill. 

Speculum Duorum- -Giraldns Gambrensis 



By Roger Powell 

RONALD RF.ltD ; 

The Niilurc . anil • Making of 
Parclmicnl 

96pp. Blemeie. £43.5(1 in full vel- 
lum j- £30 in i|ii>irtoV vellum and 
i buckram. 

. As le, to bo expected In a study of 
piuchirtOiit, Ronald Rued has tlio 
subject tu his IliiRertlpS. Deep re- 
fitiarch among u wealth nf records 
WUl fubom'toiy ptuciico- Is. evldont 
throughout: i. Iii part g precis front 
section?! of his . Ancwpt Skins, 
leathers and ■Parchments, his Jlow 
book ix su'ong hi its theory and posy 
reading. Tho eatnblialmom of parch- 
ment ns a definitive .material is 
reached along the rnnd of. tho dc- 
y cl aping,, alphabets, and lip ti'.nccs 


alum-tuwed pigskin fui* bnukbind- 
iiiR, particiilqi-Ty in Germany. And 
xvltnt is inennr by the vague phrase 
" old bind lugs ", or by " thonga for 
connecting tlie signatures sown to 
the aiiter casing?!''? There is nn 
mention of tho enormously greator 
resistance ta detoriorntiou shown 
by alum-tawed skins coinpai'ed with 
veectabla-tniuicd : skins, which in 
pnliuted • atmosphere, contrary to 
the author’s opinion, are not very 
durable. And aid monastic scribes 


fJffArijiii h cne a.f ql^pldin’k ii)dsr j(itiiiiatL<.;iiiHl -iici;A)ii^l b*orl 

; Early Weish Gnomic Poems ' 

j 1 lioiVKJth . Jackson. . P|1, 79. .7 «p f 2G|i posiugp,' . 

Tlui : vini'aag '' tatrin tmMiKn'i. wldi 


; : Tlie J • ' 'i, V :iv- ] • 

^ find tl)e Men: tlr / ; 'vy ; / > ^ 

; ’.Ntira tjllailwlck - , bp. lil.Qp liosftigi'r ] >?r 

A thorough study of ilie pgriiiilbx political plciiird.itf aJHaticc : anit- 

■ ; tunfliti ln; Llm r eln^jib baiwp.en. Hr itoii's, Roiiibns; P^u. trrsh- ": 
anti Sn sons 1 Iti liu|’ly ^rtjtot'p Jlijiiaiii. ; .v; - .. .■ 




to (lip aeylbe ghd repeated handling ■ 

■ In "BUCtlMsioa ;to, napyrnS, t6 arrive 
• wf '.the -e^scntWr mfferpntlO between 

pardintfim ' und icbthor— both pro- 
ducts of mat ■ complex membrane, 
animal . sidn, Rarcliniont Hie Incum- 
pjirnblo, flint made, possiblo. tho iluc- 
CGsstul trauxitiqn frqm roll to codex 
' bnok-foiTii. the luttor so closely 
associated with .early Christian 
literature. Dr Heod lias pointed a 

■ Itignly .pngamnu scotiarlo, covering 
: ;!!'pr 0 . H\ap.*3,00Q' ysnr$,,. so packod 

:«Jrl>. facts tliut a bibliography would 
. .bltVO' bet|ii wCIcOmb. ^ . ..... 

1 1 >5* ■ hliwovdiv. • ruiiiar loss 

- conviction ■ nbiiut .tbo practicalities 

- oC Some , df -tho materials ancl tech-. 
mquek p .(Usdus^eil.. Therb is rio, »aeit- 
.iioii or. the calf-skin' velhtms of so 

• ‘Popy mtklivor; Irl^trlnspired mObti- 
scrlptR.el the seventh io phitii cen- 
turies, or, U)q. very ex tensive Mi sc of 


really show preference for writing - 
oo tlic flesh-side? Little of - their . 
work was normally oil one-sided 
documents. 

Uinitad editions provide the com- 
paratively rave opportunity for apt- 
ting higher Standards' .of book- 
productlou— nil oasis in the sands 
of cpbomora and Cun-of-tlie-mUl. 
Both prospectus and colophon sng- 
acst great attention to dedgu end', 
high quality, mentioniug specifically 1 
tor the leaves, tlve covet’- ^ 

have. 

if they do riot- always" understand 
them. •! ■ : . , 

The paper Is described us " mould- 
tn ado rag _ " Mould-made " Is some- 
thing of it euphemism ; it usually 
moans a ribbon of paper made from 
high-quality pulp, on a slow 
mu chine usilig a special web. The 
special wob. allows It to be torn, 
into sheets imitating deckle-edged 
handmade paper. Used correctly, 
especially if It contains a high' per- 
centage of rag, it may bc superior 
to handmade paper for book-pro- 
duction, Iii the histpnce of The 
■Nature and Making of Parchment 
die machine seems ' to have been a 
comparatively 'fast one producing u 
marked machine 1 direction: ' the' 
fibres, have if pronounced tendency 
to lie. parallel tVlUt the length of : 
tup ribbon. . Jlocause of' and' 


bucuusc tito paper hw ] 
arranged .with the macUUK * 
tion across rite ptujo htstWJi 
and down, the book W® 
plcnsantly with the leav®*' 

For the pago-nrea, stiddug ff 
the spokos of u wheal' Fun®* 
paper Is ocid giving a rtw 
nH f5 oil a Pye metoi^J" 
by colour-citange liiai«w r i fl 
pared with nu optUnuui of F J 
7.0. Arrangod vdth d' e 
direction up und down tfleWj 
same • paper . ivuttld iinn' 
pleasunt Opening. . ' ' 

It . is a . pity 


It is a pity tiuu. 
criptlan of die spi^ ^ 
as “ Velluin .(parchment) J 
confuses the quesoon « fn 
clattive., MtttbricqlJLv, Htc 
meant, the: 'iamejf tWn | .jj? 

position- h lathfeF^dlfW 
arises front the use of 
.materials. In this court® 
manufacturers now enu 
the prod not of a spill 
^TOftembderii vellum is too 


Miwrwiwuiaii -,i„, 

. m 'ftrP ithspliit sktn, usually , 
sjjlne^covbrtng here, nW«L 
'distinction, is "vellum 77 ™ 
fdlliclcs are clearly vlsrWB* 

The Hlusu'ations nre^-j* 
with nu* arty-crofty air 
There is, toot more «> on 
cion tiiat tho artist was 
with! what ho was b'ylaS. 
older renders Will rocogi W 
teerith-contury school^ 1 *'* 
queradlng as a. wax taw 
and drum-sticks,. lampsWJf 
ou would be very 
lookers among nil Hte wf 
parchment worka; 
scribe nor hls : , P < l ,,0 m 
league would get, high 
their mentors. 

!' hft^-bouh^ dl T^is .{J 

1 sewn.-. • ./j--' 

■! J 


I? I. R, WiUison 

® September last year there took 
Hite at (ho Herzog August Bibllo- 
p**!® WoKeqbUttel an event of 
^ Interest for those eon- 
wm4.vWi. (he, future direction of 
r““™Jp sod research libraries in 
j™pe., Ine &«tes Wolfettiiititeler 
FWfwn, planned as the first of 
°* irt«nntion«l conferences 
SS t0 ,^ e history of learning 
5f**5f* institutions, had ns Its 
Public and private 
5 jS*,. bJ we sevontoanth and 
R5S ““turiea iu thole volatioii 
E3S^i. 0,ar i hl P the rimo. The 
nCV hoos h drawn largely 
^^ony, also included 
Gallc,, t Mau- 
uk Mamrlnc In 

teife iiobs ° n nnd 

ShJJf* the pro- 

U wk2*?£ ymi ' 0B Q ' B u nd con * 
tail sullu! 1 ntany other coti- 

B iS? n£ r an ^ .exhibition act!- 
*, Hifol- ls . a lRT P er pur- 
(up, u v n ® less than the 
^ countervail the 
SS“ ,V ? preoccupation of 
*■ al on»ontory class- 

^ ex P ens ® a£ 
fccSnffi countervail the 
with” i?n ***? lar ? er research 
|JffLl u,ekfl a ep ‘ n 8 techno- 
VnS? SSi? 188 of an awareness 


sir uc ted between 1706 and 1712. The 
second asset is a tradition of man- 
agement, deriving from the same 
Northern Renaissance, which has 
seen the promotion of learning or 
Gelehrsamkeit (later Wisscnsc/m/'O. 
particularly in its ecumenical 
aspects, as the one thing needful 
Cor tho good life. It reached its 
climax in tho two most celebrated 
d I roc tors of tho library— Leibniz 
and Lessing. * 

It is tbo first asset— tho tradition 
of conspicuous display— that has 
been mobilized to greatest effect so 
far. Unfortunately the most recant 
building, dating front the 1880s, was 
conceived in the drab bureaucratic 


slylo of tho Y/ilholmlno period. This 
reflected the virtual oclfpso of Wol- 
fcnbUttal, in the period following 


tho death of Lossittg, by the rise or 
other major research libraries — ■ 
chiefly Berlin, Munich, and its own 
sister institution, Gtttiingen. Thoy 
benefited from tho aggressively 
nationalist and expansionist turn 
takon by Germnn Wlssenschaft after 
the Napoleonic Wars, while wolfen- 
biittol was left as d backward-look- 
ing provincial treasure-house with 
highly restricted access. 

The dramatic reversal of tills 
trend began in the 1950s and 1960s 
with the brilliant internal recon- 
struction of the library by the 
present director’s predecessor, 
Erhart Kastner, in collaboration 
with the architect Friedrich Wil- 
helm Kracmer and the cultural 


of on encounter with the Sistine 
.Hall in the Vatican or (until 
recently perhaps) the King’s 
Library in Bloomsbury. 

On this foundation the mobiliza- 
tion of Wolfcnbiittel's second asset 
—the trudition of scholarly, critical 
and so to speak universalizing 
bookishness associated with Leibniz 
arid Lessing— began In earnest in 
1968 with the succession of 
Paulo Raabe to the directorship 
and with tho development (this 
time iu collaboration with the 
Volkswagen Foundation) of an> 
ambitious programme of Visiting 
fellowships, seminars, conferences, 
summer schools mid! publications. 
This is designed to expose scholars 
and rosearen librarians, foreign as 
well as native, both to tho rango of 
subject matter inherent in the col- 
lections, which cavers die general 
cultural history of Europe from the 
Middle Ages through tup Baroque 
to the Enlighten menr. and at the 
same time to thb problems— conser- 
vation, photocopying, and tlie lik.e— 


that must accompany such exposure. 
For tiiis strategy the history of the 
book and the history of the profes- 
sional use of the book is of central 
importance. Indeed Wolfcttbttttel 
provides the baso for a possible 
German rapprochement with the 
recent tendencies in historical bib- 
liography associated with GasJkell. 


McKenzie, Faxon and Keuney here 
and with Martin, Mnto ■ Veyrln- 
Fovrer, Jammes nnd Noveu io 
France. 

Moreover, behind this immediate 
purpose of* reviving die Alan of 
technical scholarship by Improving 
its grasii 6t its source material there 
is tno hope of restoring the moral 
temper, of -Its great eiglttoonth- 
century progenitors: a temper (hat, 
matured by a lifetime’s experience 
of the iticoncluslvenosses, tho 
Borgesian labyrinth, of the world of 
books, was unshnkeably cpfll, col- 
laborative and open to the future. 

In many respects, then— in its 
rolo of offering a secular retreat 


from the university, iu the plural, 
lam of its financial support, in its 
relations with the town, in the 
adroit showmanship o£ its director— 
Wolfenbllttel is a library, so far the 
first In Europe, that is taking a 
direction comparable to that of tlic 
independent research libraries in 
the United States such as the 
• Falser, tlie Huntington, the New. 


berry. In thus grappling with the 
problems of maintaining high cul- 
ture' in a mass democracy It fins this 
immeasurable advantage, that the 
tradition It go clearly presents is 
already- engrained in the collective 
oxparlence of its public and Is real- 
ized as a groat and enduring 
strength. 


writing to the Herzog August 
Jiibliothak, GeschBfustallc filr das 
Povschungsprogrtunm, 3340 Wof/en- 
biittel, Postfaclt 227, Germany.) 
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FICTION 


Criminal proceedings 


Moguls and martyrs 


By T. A. Hinyoii 


fm Hi 
AllICKC.IIi 
ll.l. <ll-»l* 


pi:ri:n kiinkr: 

Red Carpel for the Shull 

^27iyi lVi-idcnMil <111(1 Niiu I Mil i 




lU-cl Curvet for lhe Shalt is 
described on iis diistjacket as 
**u novel of high dramu nml 
international intrigue”, and ccr- 
tainly there Is plenty of high 
drum a and intern utlooo) in tr ignis 


ill Il«- , ilii| . ll fMIll'tl II *• 

AHM‘1 IL'al II tllllSIlIJ'IS III |KTjltdllv 

.<11 inti .<ir-iuciil. oil-ill -link Slh.il 

in iviiu.vc i In 1 nui-lcnr missiles 
jjdiiiting ai Kits <iit from his itoiLlicrn teilli v nl lln- M-irc ■ 
fiim I id. sniif lilt* Soviet Uni*w is oilinw J'lesiflem of in 
iliic.iti'iiiiiK in invade Iran and scl 
off .i tli 1 1 il world war. Interwoven 
wiiii til is is some (.-(implicated finuii* 
vial jiggery-pokery _ which is eiulaii- 
g ering i lu- iciminuic sl.i hi lily oE the 
Unit eel Stoles. 

At the same i in te, however, Peter 
Kilnin'* hunk must be one of the 
wiilicst nnd cleverest political 
novels since Harold Nico Ison’s 
Public I' aces : hoc only ' is it 

hrill Luii tLy written, with a flue car 


i. f 


■ liii.-i in 11111.111 ti 

. lived.. Im I lilt! oil ll»*n’ 
crt.iieil two magni- 
ficciu cliiir. nitrs ivlm occupy the 
Cvnrge At nuld, 
... . ,l< United States, 
who fill- •« the diplomatic Gordian 
knot with miv Uoltl. IdnnUy and reso- 
lute siriikt : and Kiwifl Kolldorf, the 
Secretary irf State, who, beginning 
us an obvious caricature oE a 
|irc 5 viii*(ljy statesman, gradually 
turns i 1 1 1 (> a personality ill his own 
right : ovci pmvcringly cerebral, irre* 
sistibly sympathetic. and never more 
so ilia'n when, in the final scenc^lio 
breaks down while delivering David’s 
lament for Jonathan over the body 
of the dead President. 


By D. J. Wendeii 
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Welfare begins at home 


SAMUCI. MARX : 

Mayer and Thalbcrg 
27.1pp. W. H. Allen. £5.50. 


Marx’s “ instruct ions tin m . 
berg were to seek the hej J 
mid get them whenever 
Wlum « puzzled WlHbmiSt 
np poured u week late to 
con trod. Mr Marx lnstrooM* 
to get to work on « D ^ 


8 y Samuel Goldman 


countries, so different in 


With open arms 


s-fjtf J8M*. 


yarn for Wullace Beery" "a 
he? ’’ Faulkner asked. kJl 


mi alliilury j 

The lln ! y Good German 

jtftipp. Peter Davits. £.1.50. 


feet 


lilt i lie principle .Mitfgc.snrri by tin- 
liile, there are certainly a grvii 
ni.tnv more good Germ nns at the 
cud 'nf Ted A II henry’s latest thriller 
Ilian ill ere were nt the beginning. 
David Mills, n former coumci-iuicl- 
Ijgcncc officer, and Pi ere 0 Rock- 
ford, tut ex-CIA agent, are Rent in 
West Germ any to investigate u 

...ll Cnnlnk m-liintA nunlml. 


ivy 

ilin.ugli j delicate and Intricate web 
«if iiueruiiiumal political conspiracy ; 
ii ii niii.iiciir, for . (i lieu, among pro- 
i'l-smuii.iJ.-,, wlm linn ally If unsuccess- 
iiilly lun n him in keep out of llivir 
tlir.i game. 


McGee spends some time In hospital 
and more with the delectable Cindy 
Itirriinug lii-fme n mi her more com- 
plicated pirn ill, -a usual is finally 
straightened out. 


JOHN IL ill in- DON A f,D ; 
The Dreadful Lemon Sky 
228pp. Hale. £2.95. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL : 

The llulchei Man 

186pp. Huiulsh Hamilton. £.1,50. 


Walking past a row of outdoor sets 
in Metro-Go Id wyn-May or 's studios 
Nicholas Sclienck. president of the 
company, exclaimed : “ Lewie. 

Eddie-^look. False fronts l Nothing 
behind them. They are like Holly* 
wood people. Wliat do I core what 
Irving thinks ! He will nevor fright- 
en me again I ” This book by Sam* 
uel Marx, half biography, half auto- 
biography, purports to tfike us 
behind the false fronts uml reveal 
the rriiili about Louis H. Mayer 
and Irving Thalberg. Mr Marx, nil 
intelligent and comparatively dis- 
passionate observer, who was for 
many years story editor for MGM, 
would seem well placed to 


told him. W 

“Never heard of him" 
reply, “ I want to 


v« 

Witt 


strip 


away the facade. Unfortunately Ins 
revolutions, for the most part triv 


violently unti-Shvlet private espion- 
age organ mi tin ii winch appears In 
he carrying out nets of sabotage' in 


.i tut of l'lii lip Marlowe 
liit'i 


Faster if F.urn 
me, naturally 


irnnc. Hut upp cur uncus 
rally, deceptive. fed 


iMIbeury knows more ubout the 
mils nnd hairs of Intclllguncc work 
iliaii most writer*, and lie puis his 
plot together skilfully, hut the 


up, 

n ve rail effect is spoilt by some mis- 
placed itiuf Ill-judged dollops of suv. 


J. K. DURKK : 
llealh Trick 
lh5|ip. Constable. 


£2.50. 


Stun Kelly is a black private eye 
in New York; lit* blonde and sal tig 
girlfriend Bobbie ruua a cull-girl 
ring, uihI naturally turns to Snm for 


Tiiure it. .< lut 
in ,|n hn I>. Mac Dona Jit's Travis 
McGee, ihui high-level beach bum 
and .salvage expert, six foot four and 
205 pounds of muscle and sun- 
tun ned scar tissue. Like Marlowe 
lie U a romantic idealist, who secs 
himself iis n knight errant in rusty 
armour uml slicks rigidly to Ills 
individual code of honour, come 
what may. He has not Marlowe’s 
way with n wi^c-a ack, but Lhe dames 
fall for his gin-coloured eyes as 
nuicli as they did for Marlowe’s 
brown lines. With his belief that 
bud is a sure cure for everything 
from gunshot wounds to agora phobia 
he is more naive and more senti- 
mental than his predecessor, and 
litis xtruiih nt times turns to 
cnibur tossing whimsy in his rela- 
tionships with women, or with Miss 


This is Wi Ilium Marsh all’s second 
novel about the Hongkong police. 
Here the detectives at the Yellow* 
thread Street Station have to deni 
with a murderer who shoots his 
victims in the back of the head with 
a .22 Dor ringer while they nrc 
watching u film at their locul 
cine am. The 1 1 tit diet Man is less 
frenzied and facetious than Its 
predecessor, and better and ntoru 
skilfully organized. Yellowt bread 
Street has noi yet got the evocativo 
power of, say, the 87 th Precinct, but 
this may he only u mutt or of time. 


ial and anecdotal, add little to our 
knowledge of husv the company 
worked, or oE the contributions 
made by Mayer and Thnlberg. 

Mr Marx says that lie “dipped 
only sparingly into books by pre- 
vious biographers. Their inaccur- 
acies leap off every pugc. I pro For 
to make my own mi. stakes rather 
thun propuguto theirs ’’. But the 
first half of the book, covering the 
years before Mr Murx became 
story editor in May 1930, rehashes 
material which hiis appeared in 
earlier works, notably Bosley 
Crowthet’s biography of Louis 


_ ly. ” I want 
Mickey Mouse.” 

I told him Mickey Miiw* 
under contract elsewhere. 

We ore told that Faulkna 
taken ofE the Beery plaint 
which Moss Hart, another i 
sive importee, was in eat 
already working, but we tn 
told witnt Faulkner dlil wife 
how Mr Marx supervised the u 
assembled around hint. M* 
the victims pocketed their faj 
ques and departed, Later 
mauled tho hands tlmt had 
them by publishing their tenf 
of a well-paid martyrdom. 

It is disappointing that Mr u| 
does nor attempt to evpUIa 
justify bis own professional 
duct instead of adding u 
boulder to the muuntaJa si 
nations. 1*. G. WodeliouseM 
a year, telling journalists; 1 
lias just paid me a hundred 
four thousand dollars for » 
son.’’ Sclienck phoned Th 
“ You uro silly hoys out there! 
threw away our money/' 


have dealt with similar demands administrative Iwchinery 1 “however By SOQLft JackSOIl 

excellent will avail nuilnng if poll- 

help ries are weak or confused or self- 


15TS-" “*• 8 “ w - 


KB, and American Experience 
272 pp. Allen and Umvlii. _ £6.50. 


The distinctive feature of modern 
IJjety Is the intervcnUonist state. 
SfSl countries of the industrial- 

m . h«. rpnlral nml 


West Spending by centra] nnd 
government bodies hn grown 
aril In most it amounts on a wide 


!«, tenable definition to the equlva- 
Si of about half the national in- 
and in some like our own 

““Jo remarkable figyre. of over 

m off cent. And within this total, 

® U *11 . _ ofiVirl/’Oc line 


anti r1ialipnr>«a “-•**«•<«.< uumiiuiiniuve inHCilinery nowuvav 

5? umlerlvmp n ll ^ h ? ‘J" excellent will avail nuiliiiig if poil- 

Eo Dolnt ' d lci ? C,es are weak or confused or s«lf- 

to point the way to a better use of coniradictory. 

— „ ...» „„ Ih discussing the efforts made to 

Gicimorster knows that this ia only dcv! ® e techniques for assessing the 
pnrt of b larger whole and that socia l service programmes 

■policies nnd practices in the social Mr Glcunerster r -- ■ - ! - 

nold can only be understood and Probably the host 
.judged as one element in the wider " J “ * * 
aystom of management and ron- 
iroL The book tlieroforo has much 
to say about the Influences which 
have shaped the approach to public schools ot thought has been 

spending generally There nnd n tho yociforpiis. and tho programme- 
United Sttues and attomins "earn Si 


provides what is 
account to have 
appeared In this country oE Hie 
extraordinary happenings in the 
United States in the 1960s and early 
1970s. There the battle between 
rival schools of thought has been 


MARY KATHLF.KN DI-IN RT : 
The Character of Adoption 
237pp. Cape. £5.95. 


judgment of the results that have 


>ccn achieved in both countries. 


ILJilng on social . services has 
Etmiio the largest single c-lchtimt, 
to exceeding what goos on defence 
ht D in the Utdtcd Slates, a fact 
ufaldi nay come as a surprise to 
nity 

Small winder, then, that in all 


Great differences -emorge. Wo 
see how the independence of Con- 


gress as a separate branch of the 
constitution with its own jealously 


junrded role in Spending and tax- 
ing has almost completely inhibited 
any attempt at long-term planning 
of public expenditure in the United 
States. By contrast our own more 


muddlers through " and the 
pluralists have fought it out not 
ouly in academic journals but in 
the spending agencies themselves. 
In the end he concludes that in 
spite of prodigious effort results 
have been small. By contrast we 
itave spent much less, even propor- 
tionately to our means, but more 
productively. 

Two questions remain to be asked 
ut the end of Mr - Giennerster’s 


(ouDtrles questions -about the size . centralized system with a powerful account. Of what real use are Inter- 
if the public sector and ‘ ~ ’■ * * • ■ - 


liow It executive dominating the' iegisla- 
ibould be - managed and controlled ture lias evolved an apparatus of 


hvs come increasingly to dominate 
the minds of politicians, administra- 
tors and others, and have moved 
Ido the centre of political contro- 
tersy. Until recently in this country 
At amount of tinio and effort 
itvoicd to these matters In aende- 
nlc circles lias been small, and 


national comparisons ? And what 
, — -.Jparatus of more needs to be done to improve 

control which in reasonably favour- understanding of the ways In which 
able circumstances can make plans social programmes do and ought to 
for several years ahead and ensure work ? 

that departments and agencies 0n the Hwt nna , s lc ft w | th a 

strong feeling of doubt. Mr Glen- 
nerster's excellent description of tho 


uci’Hted, Thai berg replied: ‘i 
if you know how to make 


JBbll OIIIUUi 

willy dwarfed by cbe scalo ot simi- 
br work in the United State*). This 


adhere to them. 

Mr Glennerster believes that our , - , . . 

centralized regime has also been - operating systems In tho United 
conditioned by what he calls tight Kingdom and the United States 

!*• 1 . » . .« . .1 m ■ . Mn Anti. VAA HaovIii M ft* ha AAn#<l IT. 


BROWN MLGCfS : 

A Matlci- or Paradise 
224pp. Collins. £2.95. 


Mayer, adding occasional mistakes 
and idiosyncratic interpretations of 


One by one the members nf the 
class of i960 from Mathor School, 
Massachusetts, are being mur- 


its own. Mr Marx claims that in 
November 1907 Mayer opened his 
first cinema, the Orpheum in 
Haverhill. Massachusetts, with die 
ftalitm film Cabiria. But Cabiriu 
was not made until 1913 and was 
first shown in America in Juno 


ring, und nmu rally turns to Snm for tiojiships with women, or with Miss Massachusetts, are being mur- i«*t sjiiown in America in Juno slu ji 0 executives such as Mil Ji“ a lc V - - 

help when one of her girls finds u Agnes, bis. 1936 electric blue Rolls tiered: h plot not uiiremlniscent of 1914. Mr Marx attributes the rapid nnc i xhnlbcrg in the nroducttsl primarily concorna 

-l-A 5 - 1.^:1 rra.. .... » t .L.. 1 D A I nf .imiA. mrrnatM rinomn oHmi A, sit V 1 iff Z-. V .1 tueHlUia fttt thft tl\n( 


without writers, tell me lion.' 
Mr Marx docs not tell us* 
pictures were made ivith 
wlio, if not the great fig 
hired, wrote tho scripts and 
policies he adopted to « 
some return from the miltbsl 
dollars which passed thvoudT 
dopartment. 

Tiie other question on v 
might have written more 
and informatively Is the 
studio executives such as 


feiidency is now being made good, 
, it least in part, ami though the 
' wtput remains limited tho quality 
il much that is appearing here is 
ntmnendably high. 

D. Giennerster’s interesting and 
Kell-written book falls into this 
category. Though iutcuded mainly 
lot students taking courses in social 
ubmnistration, its subject-matter is 
d neh central importance that alt 
Kko are - concerned about tho 
fcfdopmcnt of our pollticnl and 
lotiil Institutions will rind it highly 


customer strangled in her bed. . Tho 


tilot js as skimpy Ra pna. of. Bobbie’s __ _ _ 

dreKites, but tnoro ate^pJeiUy o£ .us Chandler . wai, although his 


pick-up. In social observation, how 
ever, Mr Mac D Oita Id is as acuto 


Rex Stout’s A League of Frightened 
Man. It does not take too much 


other things to keep the reader * 
mind occupied us Bobbie and Sam 
eat, cl i Ink mul make love against u 
bnckgruinul of swinging New York. 


characters no lonigoe coftie mainly 
front the film world and its liangers- 


on 


.... i huv arc products of the credit- 
curd ii ml cmuloiniiiiuin society, plus- 
tic. x cuff- proof people, motel wait- 
russus with coiloplia n e-pack aged 
dr emus of Doris Day romance, Mid- 


deduction to work out the identity 
qf tlio murderer, but that is not 
really the puini nf the book, which 


lies railici in die liiuractci- and 
opiniciK of ils hero. Ifobic Milne 


is a niiddle-ngud, overweight music 
critic for u sccnnd-rnte Sun Fran- 


cisco paper, shacked up witlt a 


N. J. CRISP : 

The Gotiund Deni • 

-j 17m, on.T lL ' M “"U IB3BU1UJU3 «"«»““ ««j>. nwu ^uvio *.,n wuun u>ua. mui 'vuvor, iiiB Americans WHO 

217p^. WeJdettrcid and Nicolson. a full-coinur, double-page spread III alumni from Mather dropping dead could afford to cross the Atlantic 
t3,/A Life mnsazino. ' around itliii and views tlicir achieve- at that time were not in the habit 


M. ... . ui UUIO Luiiiimbc, imu- r . — I 1 .« 

die town I louse wives dissatisfied with blonde drop-mu on a houseboat in 
ti world that less nnd less resembles Snusalito Bny, who secs his fellow 


increase in cinema attendances in 
1914-15 to the outbreak of tho 
European war, as a result of which 
“Americans had to stop travelling 
abroad”. The number of Amerf- 
cuns deterred IVom visiting Europe 
in 1915 would scarcely liave filled 
the Orplicimi for n month, let 
alone have made any significant 
difference to the overall attendance 
figures at America’s 14,000 cine- 
mas. Moreover, the Americans who 


the MGM films. For severd] 
Mayer wns the highest paid ■ 
the United States ; as early «I 
he received 5750,000 a yU> 
presided over tho reor 
tone hesitates to say 
tion) of tlui studios in 
1920s, os production 


the social services, that 
“ Mdih, education and social 
*KOTt?i and the book traces 
ofKkpmebti In thought and action 
fcpaiajWds in tlie United Statos 
^^Ltomtry. Mr Glemiat-stor 
MHtvM infrttimpnrlng the way two 


fiscal restriction — the desire to 
keep expenditure down in order to 
cut taxation or at least stop it from 
growing. But this Is to take too 
narrow a view of what has motiva- 
ted the development of our Public 
Expenditure Survey Committee 
system. The truth is at once more 
subtle and complex. What Chancel- 
lors of tho Exchequer and the Trea- 
sury would argue is that their main 
preoccupation has been with balan- 
cing competing demands on the 
nation’s resources — public against 
private consumption, public against 
private investment, and ensuring 
an adequate share for the balance 
of payments. 


points only too clearly to the conclu- 
aion that there Is not much that one 


The most rewarding experience in 
a social worker's life is the 
moment of handing over a baby to 
its waiting adopters, their faces 
shining with joy nnd hope like a 
scene from a Victorian novel. As 
she turns aside to sited an unpro- 
fessional tear she has the comfort 
of knowing that her satisfaction is 
not mere semitnent.uliry. The 
National Children’s Bureau has 
accumulated a mass of evidence to 
show that “adoption provides the 
most- satisfactory form' of per* 
roenenf care — and 'incidentally die 
cheapest— yet devised by Western 
society for socially deprived . 
children whose own parents cannot 
undertake it”. Or as Mary Kath- 
leen Benet more bleakly nuts it in 
The Character of Adojnion : 
"children who grow up in 
children’s homes end up in other 
Institutions — prisons and mental 
hospitals. Children in depriving 
environments re-c rente these 

environments in their turn, ’ 
Adopted children become perfectly 
normal members of society." 

All the more puzzling then that 


physical or menial defect was held 
to rule out adoption altogether. 

Ten years later we are experiem:. 
iug a “ baby famine ” which lms 
produced a transformation in tradi- 
tional adoption policies. Uii'£ 
again, os Miss Benet shows, iIm 
wind is flowing from hctoss 1 1n- 
Atlantic. It was In the United 
States that frustrated adopters 
began to adopt black und mixed- 
race babies and to import aban- 
doned children from ilie 
orphanages of South Korea and 
Vietnam. 

Miss Benet reports with gmu 
fairness the ideological storuib that, 
have raged around tbis develop- 
ment, having previously set the 
debate in its historical and anthro- 
pological context with, a well, 
researched but never tedioifc 
uccount of adoption law and prac- 
tice in the past, in other countries 
and In’ societies at different level? 
of development; She may be in- 
clined to take too rosy a view of 
pre-industrial and tribal societies. 
In which, she suggests, kinship fos- 
tering took care of- all abandoned 
or orphaned children and obviated 
the need for formal adoption. (Tim 
same claim is, less plausibly, niado 
for North Vietnam and China.) 
But, she -dismisses any hope that 
tho extended family cart be revived 
In Western Europe or the United 
States. We must work out' new 
solutions- to suit our own political 
and social structure. 


With this book Miss Benet hus- 


country can learn from another in 
its public soctor policies.- To the 


.. iet . 

lifted the discussion of adoption on 


second question, Mr Glennerstcr’s 
answer 6, understandably enough, 
more research in' even greater var- 
iety financed from public funds and 
supplemented by more openness In 
government. This Is all very desir- 
able, no doubt. In fact great strides 
have been made along this road in 
recent years; The Public Expendi- 
ture Wlilte Papers are now inunea- 


to a new ^lane, exposing most ear- 


taws, regulations and olticuu prac- 
tices all making it as difficult as 
possible to transfer a child from a 
family without -the means or will to 
bring it up successfully to one that 
can. 

Like most social-work dogma. 


orthodox adoption practice came to 


surably more detailed and inform- 
rhai 


ative than their forerunners. And It 
is by no means the case that all 
opportunities for probing and 
Investigation have even now been 


A critic could claim tliut they Cully exploited. This is notably true 
have not. perf mined this huluncliig of the Select Committee on Expen- 


act very- well, especially in recont 
years. Certainly if tight fiscal re- 
straint was fhe aim ft has hardly 


diture of tho House of Commons 
and (ti many “functional" commit-' 
tees. 


changed from tho haphazard] 
visntlons o£ tho silent 


Titles constructed according to tho 
furmulu “The + proper ntunc + 
abstract noun" arc soiuo thins of a 
cllchfi nowadays, but The Gotland 
Deal conceals an impressively good 
first novel. Detective Inspector Kon- 
-iti, routhialy Investigating a squalid 


Xh M cQM.aMl Sit 3? SSSS^uSSfimJt 


when equipment and even* 
wore comparatively cheap, u 
system arranged so that one i 
make movies at MGM bv 
buttons The cinema copji 


disappoint any of his friends. Travis ‘ 

and Meyor— nave .they now gono 


thoatres or vaudeville 


ing in Bays water, finds ; himself 


ft HO partnership ?~tnko'ri trip down JANWILLIiRl van fle WETGRING : 
tim coast .to look into the daath of Outsider In Amsterdam 
Came Mllhgnn, .run overbyn truck 245pp. Hoi nemtuin. £3.50. 

two weeks aftor slio had given -- 

McGpu 5104,200 to -hold for her. 


“UOW muijiiuw IiVV*i — — * 

Forcl and other pioneers otj 
production. Mr Marx tolls 
« Tn« r 


■ r ' lhe most noteworthy bibliography on international docu- 
mentation,” A. J. Judge, Assisi nut Secretary- General, Union 
of lu ter nftll onal Associations 
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TH. D. DIMITROV 

V!R!TO> rf.UlUHS I.I1IIUIIV, (JL'NPVA 


Tim an Hi orka [{ vo ,BI| 
deves, Lists nnd Reference 


•Of the. Blblt<>arapliles. ' 


ids to Ulc Dnpiunums of llio .UiiitctilNu'tint 


uiid ollicr inter-guv^nmcntdl oLgniliiuidoiiii, It .Includes'. u Directory tit . 
iiitot-nationol Or«anl(ntioia ;WltU -.derails «*f ih<f- Divisions uqd - Aiums ' 
respmtMhlo for Um Sbtc W*d distribution .4 dottijjleiils. a 

■ • £ 10 . 00 or US$? 0 ,.:.-.idih.^>in! i 32 Qpp. .;..tlotk, , l' 


lonable 
shows. 

When lie draws on his own 
experiences iu Culver City, the site 
ot the MGM snullos 'in Los 
Angolas, Mr Murx Is more reliable 
and informative. We nVe given 
some insight into the daily life of 
tho producers, directors and writ- 

ovmcr of a commune, which the gradual estrangement between substantial returns on disk J 
bo the from for a drugs Mayor and Thalberg, a more insls- Scbenck and Mayer sureW 
— — “““ tent dental of tho story tlint Paul 

Bern, tho producer and husband of 
Joan Harlow, committed suicide 
because he was impotent, and a 
magnificent fade-out nt the- end 
with die story of Tholberg’s 
funeral ill Sanrmnhnr ime 


Founding fathers 

what can be acltievod by way of represented by Tawnoy, C 
social reform depends upon tho and T. H. Marshall gladly 
tTuth or the applicability of those state intervention because it 


By John Rex 


Detectives Grljpstra und do Gier of 
the Amstcrdum police are called In 
to investigate an apparent suicldo ; 


Jae Cohn’s department . 
down the shooting of eacn w 
tlie film, designating 
hours or ovon quartcrM^I 
should require.” BonkoiiiJJl 
Winthron Aldrich and GtawJj 
vested iieavily .in the 
ponies and for many year* 


BC OBOIoe and PAUL WILDING t 
and 8wlal Welfare 
ftoutledgo and Kognit Paul. 


Croslnnd 
accept 

appllcuuuny ot tuose state intervenuon occnuse it can be 

models- Tho socoud is that social used to promote .equality. ' And, 
policy has traditionally been finally, the Marxists.' reprpsan ted by 
approached > not, os one might Laski, Strachey and MiUbandi see 
expect, from difforont class points government action In the welfare 
uf view, but from a number of .state, as elsewhere, as^comprehen- 


us from the United States, an im- 
posing layer of sub-Freudian jar- 
gon decently obscuring the crude 
operation of supply and demand. 
That world of lhe 1950s und early 
196Q& when illegitimacy was still a 
terrible disgrace, legal nbnrtion un- 
obtainable and contraception 
almost as inaccessible to unmarried 
girls, seenw very distant now. It 
produced a surplus of babies over 
would-be adopters’ which allowed 
-'adoption workers to Indulge in the 
sport of "i^ntcJiing”— uot only for 
class, supposed 'potential intelli- 
gence and such dubiously inherited 
characteristics as musical lability, 
but even for Irrelevances like aye 
and heir colour.- The aim was to fix 

nearly 

‘ 'it 
lOt- 

ter, for the: slightest suspicion of. a 


Her contributions to the literature 
as extraordinarily culture-bound. 
We con now see that our own 
model is only one of many possible 
versions of substitute parenthood, 
and not necessarily the best. Why, 
for Instance, do we insist on the 
all-or-nothing nature of -adoption, 
the descent of a guillotine between 
a child’s past and Ills future, the 
prohibition of contact between nat- 


ural and adoptive parents with 
their mutual Interest In the child's r* 


welfare and development ? 

Why Is it considered brave and 
realistic lor an unmarried girl to 
surrender her baby, even now 
when no serious stigma attaches to 
Illegitimacy, whereas we are 
shocked if a married woman with 
aix - children relinquishes, the 


sevSntii to give k a better 


thance In. 

With the new adoption lasy. 
brought into -being by the Children 


Act, we are _at last reaching a ^>oint 


where children . matter as them- * 


UK', tu 7V 0d g° and K 

!US <Wp4rback t $2,20) 


ideological 
labelled here as anti- 


standpoints. 


racket, has been found hanging from 
tlio ceiling of his room. The blurb 
makes a comparison with Nicolas 
Frecling, but apart- from • the 


Dlitch setting, there is not a great 


deal of similarity : Junwlllem vau 
do' Wotoring' concentrates niora on 


trlbuted more to tills ** 
commercial enterprise 
brash,- feckless e xtrati 
revealed in this and -mott.. 
books of Hollywood remuuJCw 
Thalberg was respouslBIf 
technical skill which .JW*. 



^ Cl Social Policy series. 
BJdii George, professor of 

i Kent, w* ^ at tiie university of 
Bf! “vowedly political ori- 
SkoSj Sfheral statOment Of 
fSfsr? that f contemporary 

* n the form of 
it ^ nn °t meet 

of ensuring' 


difforont 
which are 
colloctivlst, >«hww 
F abian socialist and , _ . . 

there is u simple and straiglufor* 


reluctantly collectivism 
Marxist. Third, 


slble' only as part of the class 
struggle. -' t 

there is a good deal to be gained 1 
from this classification and certainly 
it 'will do the makers as well as- the 


adoptive parents n» with as n carls 
as possibly the child who migh 
have been born to them. Even hot 
ter, for the: slightest suspicion of. i 

Memory man 


aolve^ not as' their parents’ ahat- 


o can take some comfort In 
discovering from Miss Beliefs able 
analysis that we are much farther 
along that road tiiah most' other 
European countries. 


(Children's Hour, with a chance of 
sitting up late for' tlio Western 


ward plea for ns much social justice gtu j ent8 . 0 f . social policy good to 
as possible in the planning of tne gtQ p an j themselves whether 


services. 

It Js unfortunate 


that the dlfr 

ebssion of ideologies is not related 
in -a rigorous way to the analysis 
of the first chapter. It might then 


what they , take to be broad general 


principles of social policy. are not 
simply die product of specific ideo- 


By Norman Shrapnel 

I - - — u— .--.I.-- ing among the beloved Old mo ; 

■ .. * - - - -v . , 3r-L . „ .. r (Not tiint we don’t gi 

those in modem times.) 


logics', But it is also important that 
we should unpack- these rteat ijttle 


KBITS WATERHOUSE : 
Mondays, Thursdays. 

192pp. M^bael Joseph. W.50. 


Brothors or Lord Haw-Haw), flacker- 

lines, . 

that we don’t get plenty of 
Soon tnera 



ftadS 0 ^’^ 61, in 


written 

SQl'lOHS 

genre. 


first novel wi(ll 
liilene limit most 


“ ?‘°™ cSdlfe* 'SS*&£3&3iiL* ■ 




The 8t>y Who Snt and Waited 
31^1. ; Weidcrtfeld' odd Nicolson, 


dire 

, , ,. nn ti Rolls-Rqyces sVjept Tor Scnsttom, W. S, yw 

back to the studios' and the man- ■ Ernst. Lubitsch, Rouben 

| |IW : .| ■/„ -i Geo, ’ ae C l Ul T''5dp ,: 

Lnima'y '-v' Producers. I 

eath; At |;frfe- 6p _ j5®, roi^^ight : directors ; .to whom 

i- control .assiahed . for shootW rea ^» 


.according „ 
ft therefore 
^Weftiona- for 


have been argued that consensus pgreda and see whetfc£ those wjo. 
theories wlitch are “ ideological , are classifted together, do nor differ 
in Mannheim’s precise sense of that In important remeett, .and whether 
were aunplv Incapable of those who are classlfcd In different 
change as* anything but packages do not have something ta 
destructive, , .whereas con* common. Thus TawneyT wntie un- 


road- 


put , ? r : flict themTej “Utopian deniabJy « socialist,' wssfar. from, 

^ ^ L 8 ? c > lal, n seeing the necessity of change the later Fabians who could be dfr 

service provision ’’. MSSH^aly.a reallsfld missed by Bevwi w; rt deslcc«ed 

468,11 * hu ga oversimpH- soclm policy approach might have calculating machines ..Bevw^dgo 
E/feiW Exists St b°r ‘Seen e/%e which took pressed ^Ubersl ^glSSWlSSS' 

>e aave .the right -to S Job 


At the | end of the First World War 
Wiihchn Oerter,. ft mlhor cog in the 
German TutclUgeuce Service, is. sent 

to tlie Or 1 — * - *- 

become a 


>1— 7 iV . aouuL Dcen such — . . 

tne , ideal of distribution account of the balance of -doss natural 

ss3S^!?SSW53 : ?5as»;®'- 'isa-jg! ‘ 

^ tudtds that ha had commercial and artistic 
Mayor . albowcd ^ils ' °coraiMi“lon™ in d-Mtlon^ o“ k 

«s»R0- 4< and/or 
xnd-coliectivists, 


eekieftt , 

j flh'rf .tiow «W'Il«. 
Old .NcwthlMcs’ 
this collection 
plunges briskly 



to tiie Orkneys with instructions, to 

become a " sleeper ‘V. to inergo com- > ne couiu nave been. The .sto 

J® 3 Culver City feuds add I Utile, to our see ’.’’ When The 


aJ SJ?« VhB hosiunlna o* XtSWJS migj tt . UMFully was that “every 


Second World War, is ■ given on 
nSsiai.inonL ’ Ifils it; and returns 
to Gatmhnvv 'J jio novel is a kind 
qf spy Bilihingsromnn, rather 
■iiciriQiir: . and the -ru M ini' 


ibort 

lacks 


|he narrative jjowov to make* • Wii 


elm’s choice iiotweeii. country and 
family, n. tragic one, . Nevertheless, 


have thrown light remain unex. 
plgred. As story editor Be ' was 
responsible for hiring and supervis- 
ing tho iitorary talent that tho 
company bought as capriciously 
nml extravagantly as. Randolph 


film 

importance must’ liave 
sequenoe from the stanopy 
the camera,, in: aotini 
light and shadow, .m - so ^ 
fury”.- Did ThaIber&;of « 
sensitive, inhuman • 
|" og V/s, fl regardod ^ 
nn . inteuj^ent. 


assumptions 

.. w _ it ideologies 

how much - state ' in : lhe field of /sooial. policy. 

VA»iMB^7grgS Th* 

fact that His prds- 


Marvellous, the way-lc goes, and* all 
la a Jifetime. The paper which now- 
runs Keith Waterhouse’s column' 
as its brightest ornajpOhL beggn as 
a Journal for , gentlpi 

Beer-Gar deb. In 
Mr . Waterhouse 

into hia poo) of 

Mirror tears. Wltii n tiered opening 
‘ lament: far. one' of. the huufraarks. 
of his .childhood i ",I had a npftiy ■. 
-shack the other i d£y, i I; went back 
to the street where X. was.. brought 
Up and found that the labip-post 
Was missing.’’ . If was J 


-Daw-baked bread but -. by 
makorS’ tar), • .cowslips, cigarette 
cards, comi«/Tdmmy Handley,. the • 
Leeds Button Fair, towns with wdi- 
onS, -tiie de^r, depd. doya 
' ' ' . ODiiiage' Snd - the • 

, , ol(Lstylc- pdpi 
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wttf St . „ 
before decimal 
de, : pi 


-tkne signM- bring 
oaten * hi J 


■; mw- 


.the 


thtfoit when he thinks of -them, Wo 

lit 


5V- 


I: 


t 


begin to suspect that we could reach 
back -' to aniseed balls and gob- 
etoppers. We do. . 

■ Mortdfuljy . Mr Waterhouse is loo 
intelligent, too alert just to go blub 
bwg mindlessly "qn. Even through 
hfa'jtearrbei feels the urge fao mock 
uh.. t. an. ] BH . W - »m8elf a 1 JRtie. rie- he catches him- 

Apparently -. thevi faad removed 

.■mmout consulting . Mr Waterhouse . »hS; hoW^raWn funeSs^^ 
land replaced it with a blue •««»■« SW**. “°roeorawji _ funerals, 


..BSch^wa 


ideologists; 
that " me fai 


S.-Sr^M ordered RoVemrientfar 

wSSr&jWdi- uffacr sociul tcrfwnco a* soclony . WriaUy Just . 

fcU'.iTR’f’WPb. ■* ..wasteful of resources, ^rnmncieoi,^ ■ anossr ■'■remote' ^ should not make lc 



were none to be found." 

. they were all indoprs y 
. vision - or reading- the 
column.,: 

: Frpm.^tiie hieeldg, missing lamp. 


Doubtless 
tele- 
atorhouso 

'- 4 . 


ways ? Basklpg by a different sort 
dr lake, the . Polluted Mediterranean, 
he sees .the human race jostling to 
.. . , , . m doom. And be cj»n deliver i.a 

missing lamp- sentence as acute oa this r “Ameri- 
HghtVs “glkter It- Is acordely <a wallow CT« 7 ^rifl, I’m | dur6, are warned. by : 
.modier joys of Memory Lana. 'Wo ' their (o cwry a Diner’s 

- have , Mf t Waterhouse, ftWipipitnd' Qiub eevd In oase tbeyro tun over 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


£'iucniicm 

school librarion 

Sherwood Hall Upper School 
AP3/4 E2,922-E3,702 

A Chartered Librarian (main or tomato) ta 
roquired for this new appointment lo begin wi 
1 September, 1976, Tho existing Technical 
Grammar Schools for boys and girls will be- 
come a mixed 1.050 placB Comprehensive 
Sohool tor 13-18 year olds In September, 
1976. Both existing libraries will be retained, 
lo become Lower and Upper Sohool Lib- 
raries. 

Further details are available from Assistant 
County Librarian, Education Library Service. 
County Library, County Hell. West Brfdplord. 
Nottingham. .. _ , <J 

Applications eh onto be son! lo Mr Pen fold, 
care of Area Education Office, 81. John Street, 
Mansfield, by 11 June, T978. 

school librarian 

AP3 £2,922-23,282 

assistant librarian 

Ubrarfan Scald £2, 127-23, 282 
Gedllng Comprehensive School 

A Chartered Librarian (male or female) la 
required lor the poet of School Librarian 
and a Qualified Librarian (male or female) is 
required for the post of Assistant Librarian, 
both at Gedllng Comprehensive Sohool, Wol- 





required lor the post of School Librarian 
and a Qualified Librarian (male or female) is 
required for the post of Assistant Librarian, 
both at Gedllng Comprehensive Sohool, Wol- 
la ton Avenue, Gedllng, Nottingham NG4 4HX. 
For further details write to the Assistant 
County Librarian, Education Library 8ervloe, 
County Library, County Hall, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham (quota ref. OCC and specify post 
concerned) or telephone Nottingham B693B0 
ext, 702. 

Application*, Including the names and 
addresses of two referees, should be sent to 
tha Headmaster at the school by 11 June, 
1979, 

In each oase generous assistance will be 
given with expenses incurred In moving 
house In accordance with the Authority's 
scheme, . 


'X ' Nottinghamshire 
_ CountyCouncil 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

FEELING HEKTISTIC? 

.Application* qra |iwh&0 lor Uie loilowinp poiia : ‘ 

Assistant Divisional Librarian, East 

baud at 9iov»nHaa. Tho pSttafi Appointed, ■ -car. driver, will 

WiMpotl State U> Ibt ' aonloTAMlMsW Cminly. Liwulen lot Ho|f 
iroteina, branch llbraiy . roW, axptoiiailcn cl-ilto oarvlao and 
admlniplratlgn £1 llio. ofylalon. 

Minimum qualihwitlon, AMQCtalMhlp of the Library Asaodallon. 
Bnlaiy wllmn A.P. Orpde V (C&QUS-EA.QSB) , . 

Assistant MbrdriaA, Wjire Library 

Ware It a fnoiv.or H.GM'noftuMlIan In ttio Easl . of -live oouniy. 
TBb Aoololtni Librarian ellf bof at Deputy lp.llw Librarian and 
aaaial In . all prOfBlblontl ■ dyttoa tfttlh paMloylor erophnaio. on 
,*iwk wllh otiildi«n. . i .. •* 

Minimum oualiflcallbn. Port I of die library Association Eram- 
Inal ion. Salary ' within. *.P. Griltio >73, E?.8J9 l» 83.262 plus 
Ifloal WolflMlns- 



STATE 

UNIVERSITY 

OF 

UTRECHT 


Th*f Institute for English lai.giing« and Literature of 
thr- Stain UnivniGiiy of Utiechi invites applications for 
the post ot 

(Senior) Lecturer in 
English Literature 

as from 1st September 1976 

Tlio duties of the newly appointed lecturer will be In 
iho fields of teaching, research and admuilGlralion. 
He/ She would also be required to leach courses In 
the area of his/her specialization. 

All tuition in in English, bul wiiiingness to learn the 
Dutch language is expected. The contract will be 
for one year, with the possibility ol annual extension 
up to a period of (our yeare. 

Requirements: preferably Ph.D. or a newly completed 
dissertation. Teaching experience at advanced level 
would be a recommendation. 

The Initial salary would be within the range of (2,890,- 
to f6,263,- gross per month, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Further particulara may be had from the Secretary at 
the Department of English Language and Literature, 
Oudanoord 6, Utrecht, The Netherlands, to whom appli- 
cations (2 copies) with curriculum vitae, the names of 
three refereeB end list of publications ahould.be sent 
within two weeks of the appearanoe of this advertise- 
ment, mentioning Vaoanoy No. 02, 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF SEFTON , 

LIBRARIAN AND 
ARTS SERVICES 
OFFICER 

£8,295-£9,069 (Chief Officers Scale) . 

"'Arising frtnft the rttjrsmrtm of tha present Chief Officer, 
Sefton Is seeking a well qualified Individual with a . 
broad experience or high level management and policy 
formulation to bead Its Libraries and Arts Services 
Department. 

The Borough lias a population or 307,000. The appointee 
will he responsible for on Interesting range of cultural 
activities wlilch include an Arts Centre and new Civic 
Hall In addition to libraries, museums and art galleries. 
100 per cent removal expenses are refundalblo In appro- 
priate cases. Essential user car allowance Is payable. 
.Further details and application forms, returnable by 
llth Juno, 1976, from Personnel and Management Ser- 
vices Officer, Chief Executive Officers Department, 
TAwn. Hall, Orlal Road, Bootle, Merseyside L20 7AE. 
Rof. A36. ..Canvassing will disqualify. 

O xfordshire 


PDr detallr Mirtoel Alan Whllo, Iho Pa/ioiuiel OINoor ol Horllotd- 
•Mia LUwoiy Stoic#, library Hoadnitoitor#, County Halt, Herllord 
BOI3 8BJ. Tatephona Heiftonl 54242, ext. B4Sr. Application# 
yrtlhlft 14 d*ye of (he Ippeoranc# ol this odvoriitomonl. 


OXFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARIES 

V; LIBRARIAN 

1 ■ ; BlqAatar Library .; 

i • Librarians! Beale/ AP4, E2,l27-E3,702 per annum ‘ 

Appllcallons lor ,Uw above poet are Invltad from suitably qualified 
• Ubrqrlons.', ... , . 

.Ilte person appointed will be reiponslple lor the admlnlstiallon 
of Ifie Branch Library in Bicester, a market town twelve miles 
- norm-east of Odord. 

Thn mlpfmun) salary far a Chartered Librarian will .be £2,822 
por annum. 

Removal and resettlement allowances of up to £BHQ and separation 
allowances pf Wj.Ud per. week win be paid in appropriate oases. 


County of Cleveland 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 

£2,922-£3,702 

Required at 

KIRBY COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION, MIDDLESBROUGH 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians for 
the above poBt. The successful candidate will be 
responsible for the organization and control of the 
College library. Opportunities to gain teaching expert, 
enca will be possible. 

in approved casae, financial assistance with the 
removal of household effects will be available. Tem- 
porary housing accommodation for married oouplei 
may be available In approved cases, within the County 
ares. 

Application forms end further details are available 
from tha Principal, Kirby College of Further Education, 
Roman Road, Middlesbrough, Cleveland TSB 8JP. to 
whom completed forms should be returned by lift 
June, 1976. 


||A>| INNER LONDON 
■ EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

Librarians 

CHARTERED LIBRARIANS are needed for the fiolloviit 
posts : 

Librarian III 

Salary Scale : £3,382-£4,225, inclusive of London Welgimg 
Allowance. 

□ GREENWICH frARK SCHOOL 

King George Street, 8E10 8PY . . 

Part-time Librarian 111 ■ : 

Salary pro-rata of the full-time rate. 

□ ST. BERNARD'S n.C. SCHOOL 

Wood Close, E2 6ET . 

- Application forms and further details from E 0/BuA 
2A/1, Room A4B, Addington Street Annexe, Ik 
County Hall. LONDON, SRI 7PB. -A 

Completed forms to be returned not later than Fnd* 
• 11 June, 1996. 


DARLINGTON BOROUGH COUNCIL -A 
(Acting as agents for Durham County Council) 1 -I 

DISTRICT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited from Chartered LlbradWJ 
with appropriate experience for the post of DlstrW 
Librarian based at Darlington Bianco Library, im- 
position is on the staff of the Durham County Library 
and will become vacant on the 1st July, 1976 fellow*! 
the retirement of the present holder of the posfr 
The post is graded Senior II (Current maximum Mi*** 
per annum). 

Application' forms and further details ore nvaflBbjt 
from the Head of Personnel Services, Town 
Darlington. To whom compictod application forw 
should be returned within 10 days of the oppew* nce * 
this advertisement. . - 


MAY 28 1976 TLS : 659 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

( Librarian 

1^4^' f° r fbo Hull Silo of BP Cliemioiils l.imilocJ. which 
employs about 1.800 people in u varluly of 
tnchvtical funutlons, including resoorch and 
devnlopmuiil. The library is part of u entail 
■ tnchninal information group aorving Hip Hull She 

M and is integrated with othor information units 

in the Cnmptmy. It Is' housed In well appointed 
occommodotinn end carries n stock of about 
• 3,000 ,IQolc8 ' 8 000 patonts, 10,000 puniphlets 
and lokns about 260 periodicals, 

T,, fl libtnrion is tesponsibld to Ilia Technical 
Information Officer for the day lo day running of 
the Library, including onawerlng enquiries of a 
m general nature, classifying and cataloguing slock, 

m Arranging Interlltirary IdunS and controlling loans 

y from tha library's own stock. 

BP chemicals 


up to £3800 

CnndxiHlrTS (ir>en m womeii) should Ijm Oualifind 
Librarians. A knciwloilpn uf chomiairy or 
eugmeering would be an urlvHiiiayn. 

Starting salary will he up to £3.800 inc.luding 
indoxatinn supplomnnt, dapemlinn on age and 
expuiionco. The Company of fere job Hecurity, 
good career piospacta and excollunl omploy- 
iimnt conditions, including a uon-conirlbutory 
ponslon- scheme. Assist unto with ie-1nuilion 
expenses Will be given whore appropriate. 

Please telephone or wrifa for Sn application form, 
quoting ref. LS.300, lo Myra Webster, Staff 
Officer, BP Chemicals Ltd., Salt End, Hull 
HU1 2 BDS.Tel ; Hull 896261. 


Wellcome 

R & D InformoHon Services (Medical) 

Science Librarian 

Literature Services 

Dartford, Kent 

. This Is a new appolnlmeni arising from Hie 
oortsolldation of the Wellcome Group Information 
Services In the U.K. The Solenoe Librarian will join 
>n expanding team of Information ataff at the Group 
' Development Laboratories, Dartford, providing services 
. 17 ta,ap(Ko)dirately 100 R & D sclentlflo ataff. In • 
and pharmaceutical development, and 
cnmoaUnd biological analytical laboratories. 
iL im U0Cfl8s,lJ l candidate will have responsibility for 
r wk ^ 8arv > 008 ° n alto and kte ekpeblpd lo 
witrtbute to the provision of literature services, 
woiudlng 8D| profiles and retrospective eearohee, as 
• J? 1 * .M enquiry work. There is already a small library 
w®\°f? 8rfll l n 9 li?tor-llbrary loans ana a Journol 
^ouiafion service. Tho Job will demand Initiative as 
<wj6Werable developments In Ilia .library oervloee are 
expected, R&o Information Servloos use several 
. Sni 3 . ,, aB0d ayatome in-houBe. for example, the 
r!P a Medloa database, as woll aa direct accessing 
.. wuide services auoh as MEDLINE. 

In their 20'e, should have a degree In an 
8<J tonllflo discipline, wllh a posl-graduate 
. ?r! ,, ” 8 ®llon In llbrarianship or information Balance 
‘ R^-P rafer ® b ly experience qf special library work. 
v «noriiL Ba ary will- be up to r.3,500 depending on 
inM,!** ??• and a^oellenl conditions of employment 
r wlaurant We6 ^ 8 ' flnd aubsldleed ataff 

nl' 8 " applloatiori form, 

or ring Carole Shepherd, 

te 0,noar ' ' ' 

- T 4 n,M- ^ ‘come Foundation Llmlled, 

: Sn^D-rilbrd, Kent. 

, 181 • Dartford 23488. 


m 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
LIBRARY 

FACULTY LfttRARIAN 

(£4,689-£4,91?2) . 

To be responsible tor Library services In Ihe Faculty of 
Science and Technology, Duties Include book aeleotlon, 
stock supervision, reference services and Library teaching. 

CATALOGUE CO-ORDINATOR 

(£2,922-£3,702) 

Responsible to the Chief Cataloguer lor re-cataloguing 
and . reclassification. Experience ol computer isation of 
records an advantage. 

NJC Salary and Conditions (S.0.2 and A.P.3/4 grades 
respectively). 

For further particulars and application for mi returnable 
by June 7, 1976, please lend stamped addressed enve- 
lope to Slatting Olltcer, Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, 
Ellison Building, Ellison Place, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 
8ST. . 


Senior 

Cataloguer 

Lewes 

£ 3 , 82 5 -£ 4 ,095 

In addition to cataloguing 
duties the person appointed 
will lake part In the 
management ol the eeotlon. 
Experience of computer 
based cataloguing eyalems 
an advantage. Applicants . 
ahould’be Chartered 
Librarians. Application 
forms and further details 
quoting TL8 63714 bom ' 
personnel Officer, East 
Susbbx County Library, 

44 8t. Anne’s Crescent, 
LeWBs, Sx, BN7 1SQ. 

(Tel: Lewes 6400 ext 764). 

1 Closing date 14 June .1978. 
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THE DniTISII COUNCIL 

Invl io*^u ill Irai ion* -for. lha 

Mpbi rcAr* 1 ^L^ruftr^' \ Oman} 
Mill fairy of linaiui, Miucal 
Rharlorod ilhrurlan wllh tavera] 
ypara 1 mcrnirlonro In a .ffladjoal or 
Service 10 Jlt,n,rv or tafonriatlon 
Boiaiv: SJ.auO iicr 

. upurnvUnaloly. bi\ froa. 

_ llimants: froa occoruniodalUm.' 

ullmvanco for car, 

. . tvaur. . Plfiy rtayi 

a iniial [^bwfln.iwid homo Icavo. 
ne-ucar caninicl. rppawpble. 
naldm lari' s in paid. Loral con* 
Inula aro guaninioita lay ilia Brlluh 
council. 

, Plniun write, hrmfly aUtUiin 
ik-HIkiiiB and Irnglli pf appro 
’ eh po non cm: quoting ref or once 1 
On and ifiio «f jioM .for /nrtnor 
SifUila and an anplltaiioii rorm to 
Hib nmipti^ itaunrll lAppohit- 
D ' a ’ 1nB nirrol. London 

ST. THOMAS* IIEALTn 
DlfiTIIlCT (TEACHING) 


‘.fSflOT 

woleomo bul not oMDMlat, Com- 
nujnd of LaUn and . Mltayani 
^uoograpKiTLi ojumtlal. etlpand 
will bo £0,000 par annum, or 
> ago and oxpori- 
vol allowancq in 
UW» wllh enr- 
nnfnM or 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF LESOTHO 

APP 
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U.L.. Roin 


tAk city university 
. ff 

lulv-aieni oro ronuirod, _ 


. Sataiy will bo on iho oca to CLBOfi 
«my 


UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 
SCNIQH unilABV ASSISTANT 
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Ri^^ear -will 
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ea Ilona ^Dor^orci 
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I.£ l “ J" «lcilrj|,l« lor 111 Mr e,„. 

, hc nvnihoM ol an uphin. 
prl.ita rrudea Union, ‘ ' 

WALSALL METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH 

EDUCATION i:OMMiril:c 

i?assi 

/ufei^b3C Bp,om,,i,r 1Wfl; 

Sir«r r 

'fe: Sifn l " rnod ^ Mun ^ ov - 


II AR IAN far Iho non-rnadlcaT library 
anrirtcq lo pailgnLa and ataff. Salary 

jgV°oX! S pi ; 

lippUcatlotia, lOQothor with tha 
ntunoa of two rofomaa, ahould ho 
wmi lo iho ih.raunnai or Hear. 79 
Vork TUmcJ, i .on Jon, S.E.l, from 
whom ruryvnr ilnlallH aro avuitablp. 
VW.,l:lih Juno. l‘*7&. ‘ ■ 

UNIVERSITY OF KENT 
AT CANTERBURY ' ■ 

i iil LineAnv 

appoin I mCn i^. ««'h of ona yaar'a 
duration, to aisfel llioia lulondlnn 
to i nulie li r.uv.ur In llbrarLinaliln. 
HnUji-v will, In llio r.ingu Ul.ilW to 

' ’ I'uriher parllcuiora and applies- 
IJon forms irolumabla by ieth 
Jonai from Uja Dpuuty LilnHan. • 


EDUCATIONAL 


THE OXrOBO.pnRDESWlNMNCC NAUOIr 
(KHriifadkycACCi i 

DEGREES 0,0, E, | 
AND PROFESSIONAL OOUR8ES 

fftapiiipwiMlfui 
VAMMMAgmMBUa.MII. 
IfalUflt Vl'DlwyllaU, 0>M dXl 6PU 


1 ARCHIVISTS | 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY RECORDS OF PICO '** - 
DOCUMENT REPAIRUII 
Orndo Toch a. tKfl.Oa'i to 
U3.a»a par annum > 
APPUCA-nONB Invltcil for thlt 
pnar Which hnromca Vacant in 
October, 1976. Tho ■w^ceasfur.inpH- 
cant should posaow Iho Hoclaly of 
Archlvima' Coi-tif It-alo, or h*v» r.on- 
aldurnlifai ottporlanco of document 
conaorvallDn. and will ba in chnraa 
off now jurnoaa- built repair room 
WjUl d steff or ono Train™ Repairer. 

ijh. 

«bb«1o — 


[APPOIHTMEHTS WAHTE&I 

MMDiA lUnourcai Officer. .Qua) 
ertanrod, maiure leachlr 
gin tin on I realdoni or Caet 
orga Wring and Ortnnol 


w .J.W. 

«rfc fpMMrte-. i 

JAPANHS ORADUATii I . 

mldmt wllh. -wort* Mndll) spoke 
library on imrlDnco ter quallilfvi- 
n. In nr around I^iidon. On 

l-.CMSi^Ar'^ia^K 


ACCOMMODATION 


DYLAN THOftAS OoaUiDUae. Laugh 
ama.~- Dyfed. Aciommodaiion 

available . tor . etfhooi 

aidmumi _ . __ 

la Bniurday. 


;i »• ; ' 
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